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Watch for the NEW 


Hi. ~ 
23’ EXPRESS CRUISER 


e High Speed with Low Horsepower 
e Roomy Cabin sleeps two 
e Sleek lines 
e Maneuverable 
e Stur?v Construction 
e Low-Cost Operation and Upkeep 
e The most Boat in the low price field 


Hi. 


REG © S Par. wr 
INCORPORATED NEW ORLEANS 





Some choice dealerships still available. 
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More fun- 
more of the time 


O enjoy cruising at its best—to get more thrilling fun out of your 
boat all of the time—take advantage of your Texaco Waterfront 
Dealer’s helpful cruising services and dependable marine products. 

Use Texaco Marine Motor Oil to keep your engine “in the pink” — 
free of carbon, gum and sludge . . . fully protected against wear. It’s 
the oil used and recommended by leading boat and engine builders 
for the most efficient, economical engine operation. 

Use Texaco Marine White Gasoline for power at its thrilling peak— 
for instant starts and short warm-ups .. . silky-smooth performance 
. . . fast, eager throttle response. This great gasoline is premium 
quality—does not form gum in copper tanks and fuel lines! 

You’re always welcome at your Texaco Waterfront Dealer’s dock. 
Come alongside any time. The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


== €y TEXACO <> 
| MARINE PRODUCTS tea 


mm Ff, : 
APPROVED BY LEADING ‘9 Fy 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS >» 3 





EMANCIPATOR 26-FT. EXPRESS CRUISER— 
a smart, soundly designed and built sea-going 
beauty. Has modified, non-skid vee-bottom 
hull for easy-riding comfort, Monel and stain- 
less steel trim, removable Navy top, spacious 
16-ft. cockpit. Single or twin engines with speeds 
up to 30 m.p.h. Emancipator uses Texaco 
Marine Motor Oil and recommends it highly. 


MORE FUN AFLOAT WITH 
THESE TEXACO SERVICES 


No charge for any of them. Just 
askany Texaco Waterfront Dealer 


TEXACO WATERWAYS SERVICE 
helps you plan your cruises with 
up-to-date information about 
distances, controlling depths, 
bridge clearances, tolls, etc. 


TEXACO MAILPORT SERVICE 
enables you conveniently to pick 
up your mail and telegrams when 
on cruise. 


POCKET PELORUS, a sturdy, 
handy aid in locating your boat's 
position. 


CRUISING WITH SAFETY, a new, 
enlarged edition of this famous 
76-page yachting handbook. 
Filled with valuable boat-handling 
data. 


TEXACO CRUISING CHARTS for 
coastal waters, the Great Lakes, 
and inland waterways. 








Tune in...Texaco Star Theatre every Wednesday night starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Cutless bearings lead a quiet life, 
last years longer 


OFT RUBBER is the reason B.F. 
Goodrich propeller shaft bearings 
lead a quiet life, even at highest shaft 
speeds. Soft rubber that lines the bear- 
ing, insulates from metal-to-metal 
contact, protects from scoring by grit, 
and dampens noise and vibration to 
almost zero. Here’s how it works. 
When abrasive particles of silt, sand 
or grit enter a B.F.Goodrich Cutless 
bearing, the propeller shaft presses 
them into the soft rubber lining, rolls 


them gently into the water-lubricated 
grooves of the bearing to be washed 
out. Result: no scored shaft or bearing, 
no chatter of roughened metal on 
metal that you get with hard-surfaced 
bearings. 

B.F.Goodrich rubber bearings lead 
a longer life, too, often outlasting the 
boat they’re used on. Actually, Cutless 
bearings have been known to last as 
much as 15 times as long as hard- 
surfaced bearings. Because they do, the 


expense of frequent bearing and shaft 
replacement is eliminated. 

Now is the ideal time to make the 
change to Cutless bearings and a 
smoother-riding boat. Do it now, while 
conditioning for next season. Your 
marine equipment dealer will give you 
full information. 


LucIAN Q. MorFirTt, INc. 
Engineers and National Distributors 


AKRON, OHIO 


B.E Goodrich @” Bearings 
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Even miles more 


y with an Evinru de L 













































New thrills for all the miles ahead 
—they’re yours with an Evinrude “Four”. Power 
that’s surpassingly smooth, responsive — famed 
starting ease — and rugged stamina for years of 
carefree service! In the 5.4* horsepower ZEPHYR 
every superior feature of four cylinder design is 
yours in a motor of the most popular size for average 
boats. Try it — ride with it — learn what 39 years 
of know how mean to fine outboard performance! 





z 
ns a a 
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For sparkling performance on larger hulls, 
the 9.7 horsepower LIGHTFOUR. 
Outstanding in its power class for 
smoothness and sheer luxury of thoroughbred 
performance. For heavy boats 

such as the cruiser shown, the 
LIGHTFOUR is available with 

heavy duty drive (reduction gear 
ratio 11 to 31, large propeller), 
delivering the performance of a far 
larger, costlier motor. 





For tops in thrilling performance the 
great SPEEDIFOUR, 33.4 horsepower. Capable 
power for largest outboard boats — up to 30 
miles an hour on roomy runabouts! See your 
Evinrude Dealer —\ook for his name in 

the yellow pages of your phone directory under 
“Outboard Motors”. Catalog of the complete 
Evinrude line of 6 models FREE! Write 4 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5875 N. 27th a 


: ° ° ’ a 
Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. é r : 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario, _ é 
Were 2 3 
FIRST IN OUTBOARDS © *?}i 47.4: 


*All power ratings O.B.C. cer- 
tified brake H.P. at 4000 R. P.M. 
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OUR 59¢h YEAR 


NEW FEATURES FOR 1949 


New colorful interior decoration 
Colorful tileboard in galley 


Rubber covered chart tables and 


locker tops in deckhouse 
Wider berths in forward cabin 
New exterior color plan 
Improved ventilation system 
New type Monel framed stove 
New nameplate on stemhead 
Additional shelf space 
New shade of mahogany stain 
Many other minor changes 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Hot water throughout 
Complete shower bath 
Mechanical refrigeration 
Frozen-food locker 

New dinghy launching ladder 
Automatic hot-air heating 
Automatic steering pilot 
Cocktail table in cockpit 


“Wherever 





you 
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Dry, level-running and non-pounding at any speed. 


ou ll rave about the New Matthews 
for 1949 


HE new 40-foot DeLuxe Sedan for 1949 is with- 
out question the most complete stock cruiser 
afloat.A number of desirable changes and additions 


have been made to increase your cruising comfort. 


Check the list of new features available at slight 
extra cost and you'll be tempted to sell your home 


ashore and live aboard this luxurious home afloat. 


Send today for your copy of 
the 1949 catalog. It’s free. 


THE MATTHEWS CO. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
In Miami — Matthews Cruisers, Inc. * 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 





MATTHEWS 


DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST 


£2-244..09880 11. fiat -a Ratt~t~ sews’ 
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is the safest marine power! 





{ 
What makes a Chrysler Marine Engine safer and more dependable? Look 


it three basic facts: (1) Chrysler Marine Engines are built as complete units, ° 


designed exclusively for marine use. Power take-off, reverse and reduction gears are 
integrated to the engine at the factory. (2) Engineering and technical advance- 
ments of Chrysler Corporation are applied to the marine field. (3) A nation- 
wide network of Chrysler Marine dealers provides approved parts and expert 
service wherever you go. The name Chrysler on a marine engine is 


your assurance of safe, dependable power. 


Factory-Engineered and Tested Paris 


and Expert Service Wherever You Go— 
through a Nation-wide Chrysler Marine 
a | MARINE ENGINES 


Jealer Organization 


“BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER’ 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. + 12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 31, MICH. 
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The coptnin faowud, a, waluable osuon, (si e5ctc 


Capt. Harry L. Ferguson, in charge 
of the Galveston Yacht Basin, has 
an interesting experience to tell you. 


He says: 


“T am in charge of the operation 
and maintenance of seven boats 
ranging in size from small speea 
boats to a 56-ft. Cruiser. 


“Of these seven boats, it is inter- 
esting to note that the four of them 
that had always used Gulf Marine 
White were in excellent shape. 


“On the other hand, the three 
others using other brands of marine 
gasoline had high carbon content and 
badly gummed up carburetors. 


“To be assured that my vessels 
will be always ready to go, from now 
on we use Gulf Marine White ex- 
clusively!”’ 


Will not form gum 


Gulf Marine White Gasoline will not 
form gum. This marine gasoline is 


made by a special Gulf process from 
straight run stocks. And it contains no 
lead, no dye! 

Matter of fact, Gulf Marine White 
Gasoline will not form gum even 
when stored in copper gas tanks 
from season to season or longer! 

Try Gulf Marine White Gasoline 
in your engine, and you will note a 
surge of power. . . a get-up-and-go 
that are all you could ask for. Gulf 


Marine White is a premium-quality 
gasoline, developed especially for 
marine use! 


Here’s the 
World’s Finest Marine Oil! 


Gulfpride-Marine is Alchlor-pro- 
cessed. This is an extra refining step. 
It makes Gulfpride-Marine extra 
pure and efficient—keeps your en- 
gine extra clean and smooth running. 


FREE Cruisegide Service 


Gulf will gladly help plan a trip between Maine and the Rio Grande...send attractive 
booklets, harbor charts, and maps absolutely free. See your Gulf Marine Dealer, or 
write to Cruisegide Bureau, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GULF 


Available from Maine to Texas 
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More Cheers 


for Chris- 


You'll cheer for this sparkling new Chris-Craft 26-ft. Super Semi- 
Enclosed Cruiser for 1949! Big, beautiful, forward enclosure with toilet 


. side and aft curtains . . . large aft cockpit . . . loads of room every- 
where . . . streamstyled by Chris-Craft! Your boat to buy, Captain! 


Chris-Craft is the line for 49 


ther your head off for this appealing new Chris-Craft 26-ft. Super De 
Luxe Enclosed Cruiser for ’49 (interior shown above—action, below) . 
You simply can’t miss with a boat like this! A four-sleeper with new, 
beautifully proportioned cabin and dinette feature . . . toilet compart- 
nent forward ...swell visibility ...speeds to 31 m.p.h. A real boat buy for 
hads of low-budget cruising as well as for water sports, picnics and fishing. 


Think of the places you can go and the things you can do with this new 
Chris-Craft 26-ft. Super Semi-Enclosed Cruiser ior 1949. Available with 
single or twin engines and speeds to 32 m.p.h. 


Other new 1949 Chris-Craft Runabouts, Sportsmen, Express Cruisers and 
Cruisers are ready now. They range in length from _16 through 46 feet. 
Also a majestic new 52-ft. Motor Yacht. See your friendly Chris-Craft 
Dealer and place your order now, sailors. Do not delay. Buy today! 


Command a NEW 1949 


Chris» 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 
MOTOR BOATS ° MARINE ENGINES 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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HOLD ON TO YOUR HEART... 





OR EMANCIPATOR Wilt STEAL IT! 


And, frankly, you'll love it! 


Buying an Emancipator has all the thrill of a strong infatu- 
ation — but it lasts. There's deep-down lasting pleasure in 
owning an Emancipator — because she’s an unusual com- 
bination of beauty, performance and value. We've pur- 
posely made her a boat you'll lose your heart to but not 
your purse. 


PERFORMANCE! The Emancipator will out-perform any 
stock cruiser in her class. Each de luxe model is expres:ily 
designed to do an honest, cushioned 30 m.p.h. or beiter. 
(Basic model slightly less.) To achieve it, we have given 
the Emancipator the right power for her size, weight and 
design. And there's no easier-handling boat of her type 
afloat! 


CONSTRUCTION! Typical of Emancipator quality are her 
mahogany frames, battens, chines, keel, transom and 


joiner work . . . cedar planking . . . Monel and stainless 
steel trim . . . brass and bronze fastenings . . . Monel shaft 
. . . Goodrich Cutless bearings . . . exclusive ‘‘Emanci- 


painted’ custom finish that makes every stock boat a show 
boat. 


COMFORT! The basic Emancipator has a 16’ cockpit, 
stern lounge for four, two big lower berths in cabin, pilot 
seat, convertible top — all cradled in a strong, sleek hull 
that doesn't pound. The De Luxe Single Screw and Twin 





26’ 


*Specifications and price subject to change. 


EXPRESS 


EMANCIPATOR BOAT COMPANY, INC. e 471 


Screw Emancipators have the same superb and exhaustively 
tested hull, and in addition a marine head, twin pilot seats, 
sound- and heat-insulated engine compartment and other 
custom features. 


VALUES! Other fine boat builders still wonder how we can 
sell the Emancipator at such prices. Currently we offer 
three models with identical planked (batten seam) hulls: 
Basic Cruiser, $4,200; De Luxe Express Cruiser, $5,200; 
De Luxe Twin Screw Express Cruiser, $6,200* — all 
F.O.B. Miami. 





If you're content without a boat — or without a new one 
— don't dare write for the fact-full brochure: THIS IS YOUR 
EMANCIPATOR! Remember — there's a better than sport- 
ing chance that you, too, will lose your heart to today’s 
best buy in stock cruisers! 





CRUISER 


N.E. 79TH STREET @ MIAMI 38, FLORIDA 
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UNUSUAL FA crs ON 


™ Atomic Bsn uy. 


WORLDS SMALLEST /00% MARINE FOUR 





at ae \ 

AMAZING BUT TRUE... aumost S = =~ s 
A HORSEPOWER PER INCH! THE ATOMIC. a ‘a ‘sao /2DF 
FOUR IS ONLY 26 INCHES OVER-ALL 4 ‘ae : 
-- YET GIVES YOU 25 OF THE SMOOTHEST 
HORSEPOWER EVER PUT IN A MOTOR 





ay MAKES SMALL 
BOATS SEEM MUCH BIGGER ! 
IT'S LIKE ADDING FEET TO YOUR BOAT 
THE WAY THE ATOMIC FOUR TUCKS AWAY IN 
SUCH LITTLE SPACE. AND IT OPERATES SO 
QUIETLY YOU HARDLY KNOW IT'S THERE ! 






i 100% | MARINE MOTOR- 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BE CONVERTED OR ADAPTED. 
IT'S DESIGNED AND BUILT BY UNIVERSAL FOR ONE 
JOB ONLY--TO POWER YOUR BOAT. THIS MEANS 











NOT A TOY! THE ATOMIC FOUR IS NOT 
BUILT DOWN TO A ‘BARGAIN’ PRICE, NOT 
; SCALED DOWN IN QUALITY FOR SHORT-LIVED 
fay” PERFORMANCE. ITS A FULL SIZE, BIG-ABILITY 
MODEL OF ADVANCED DESIGN AND BUILT IN 
wep THE FAMOUS UNIVERSAL TRADITION OF THE SEA 









REMARKABLE OPERATING 
ECONOMY |S YOURS WITH THE 
ATOMIC FOUR. BECAUSE ITS ONLY 
PURPOSE I$ TO POWER YOUR BOAT, 
IT DOES A BETTER JOB AT A COST 
/ THAT WILL AMAZE YOU. 


Universal Mofor Co. 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 
OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 





REAL DEPENDABILITY, MUCH LONGER LIFE. 


ABOVE ALL... DEPENDABLE SEEING IS BELIEVING 
ae 


Your Universal dealer 
now has the amazing 
Atomic Four. See it... 

picture it in your boaf, 
or send Coupon 














Universal Motor Ca. 
312 Universal Drive 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Gentlemen: Send at once a copy of Atomic Four bulletin 
( ) Also your new 40-page Handbook. 
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Monel goes to sea in fine boats — 
EMANCIPATOR 26’ EXPRESS CRUISER 





- 
If you’re looking for a boat that has flashing perform- 
ance, quality construction, and low price . . . don’t fail 
to see the Emancipator 26’ Express Cruiser! 


This fine boat will do an honest 30 m.p.h. (36 m.p.h. 
with *--'n engines ), planes at half speed, makes a sharp 
turn at full ahead with no skidding, and handles well 
in reverse. 

And as for quality construction, consider these fea- 
tures: Gray or Chrysler engines of ample horsepower; 
mahogany frames, keel, chines, battens, transom, and 
joiner work; cedar planking; rustproof fastenings; 
MONEL* trim; MONEL shaft; Equipoise propeller; 


Goodrich Cutless rubber bearings. 


The Emancipator offers comfort aplenty, too. Engine 
heat and noises are negligible, thanks to an insulated 
engine compartment that serves also as a midships seat 
or table. The roomy 16’ cockpit has a quickly convert- 
ible top and adjustable windshield panels. A broad 


stern lounge seats four. 


Emancipator’s light, airy cabin is surprisingly large 
for a dashing sports cruiser—sleeps two comfortably, 
has an out-of-sight marine toilet under the starboard 
berth. An overhead hatch admits plenty of sunlight. 


Emancipator VII, owned 
and driven by S. Mortimer 
Auerback, broke 5 world’s 
records . . . with the help 
of her Monel shaft. Mr. 
Auerback is the builder of 
Emancipator Express 
Cruisers, 





And most surprising of all is Emancipator’s low price 
—only $5,200 F.O.B. Miami. (With twin engines, 
$6,200.) In addition to low first cost, Emancipator 
owners will find that these well-built boats require a 
minimum of maintenance. For example, Emancipator’s 
MONEL trim and MONEL propeller shaft should be 
vood for the life of the boat, for MONEL is rustproof... 
and proof against sun, wind, and corrosive salt water. 

What’s more, since Seagoin’* MONEL is tough, stiff, 
and actually stronger than carbon steel, there is less 
danger of Emancipator’s breaking or bending a shaft if 
the propeller strikes driftwood or underwater 
obstructions. 


Remember this when shopping for your next boat— 
MONEL is the mark of quality construction. Look for 
it in fastenings, fittings, gear, and accessories such as 


shafts, sinks, tanks, galleys, stoves, tiller rope. 


For further information about Emancipator Cruisers, 
write to the Emancipator Boat Company, Inc., 471 N.E. 
79 Street, Miami 38, Florida. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


Monel” 


"It’s the SEAGOIN’* metal” 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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YACHTS JOHN G. ALDEN S'BROKERAGE 


INSURANCE 
i31 sTATE ST. BOSTON CAPITOL 7-9480 
607 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK PLAZA 5-6965 

FLORIDA ASSOCIATE + RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. + 1928 PURDY AVENUE + MIAMI BEACH 

















ALDEN No. 756. FOR SALE. Nearly new Alden ALDEN No. 3551. FOR SALE. 











oh mae ’ 19°. 904" “ J A fast cruising ALDEN No. 3914. FOR SALE. Able offshore fish- 

po eee Rie By opdins ot yf A Pe 4 Schooner of composite construction built by Bath erman type diesel schooner. Heavy wood construc 
‘Se. . , 18"x28'19’x7'9”. Sleens (QT Tl eIO' RM eI 9 » " 5 

Roomy deckhouse, double and single staterooms. inn Werks. Teak deck. 58°6"x38'x12'x7 9”. Bleer tion, —99°8"x77'x22"6"x12’, All equipment nearly 
Two toilets. Ratsey sails 1948. New Nylon light 6 aft. 2 berths forward. Over $7000 spent on im- new, Very attractive interior. Sleeps 10 aft and 
sails. Winner Class B Bermuda Race 1948. New provements 1939 including new sails and 4 cyl Gray 6 forward. Hot water heat, ice plant, telephone, 
Lathrop 110 h.p. motor, Further particulars on motor, Inspectable near New York. Price or direction finder and fathometer. Has 140 h.p 


| request. $9000. Wolverine Diesel. In commission near Boston, | 








ALDEN No. 2473. FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Heavily built 
high grade cruiser 60’x12’6"x4’. Sleeps 10 including a double 
and single stateroom. 2 Chrysler Royal engines new 1947 
Excellent shape throughout. An old boat but very attractively 
priced. 








ALDEN No. 778. FOR SALE. One of 
the fastest and best built 4 berth cruising 
cutters available today. 35'1"x24’4"x8'10"x 
5’6”, Custom built 1946. Honduras mahog- 
any planking, lead keel, Everdur fastened, 
Ratsey sails in new condition. Nylon genoa 
and spinnaker hardly used. Many extras. 
Further details on request. 


ALDEN No. 675. FOR SALE. Coastwise | 
Cruiser built 1940. Has had excellent owner- 
ship. 36’5”x26’x9'9"x5'3”. Sleeps four. Dou- 
ble stateroom forward. Galley aft. New 3 
burner alcohol stove 1948. Has Genoa and 
spinnaker. Ideal boat for cruising or racing 
Inspectable Conn, Price $11,000. 





ALDEN No. 2852. FOR SALE. Marconi cruising 
schooner offered by estate. 15’x34’x12’x6'6”. Sleeps six 
Extra berth aft opposite galley can be used for paid 
hand. New Gray motor 1947. Stainless rigging. Inspect 
able Mass. 














ALDEN No. 583. FOR SALE. Fast Alden cruis- 








ing sloop built by Quincy Adams of finest mate- ALDEN No. 5402. FOR SALE. Heavily built fish- ALDEN No. 4429. FOR SALE. Attractive shoal | 
rials before the war. 43'6"x30'2"x10'3"x6’. Double erman type ketch. 52’x43’x14’x7’6”. High bul- craft cruising cutter built 1939. Offered by original 
planking, lead ballast, bronze fastenings. New warks, Fine deck space. Sleerg 6 aft. Very large owner. 47’x34’x12’x4’6". Very fast. Good racing 
Proven 4 — ange | 2 Senses ee ven, forecastle with 2 berths. Gray 50 H.P. motor record. Sleeps 6. Double stateroom forward. Gal- 
tically new condition. po Boos motor rebuilt 1948. Separate lighting plant. Very able boat. Plainly ley aft. 2 suits of working sails. Complete light 


Further particulars on request. finished, Inspectable near Boston. Price $12,500. sails. 4 cyl. Red Wing motor, Inspectable, Mass. 
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DEEP WATER 
36-3” x 33’ x 10’ x 6"-7" AUXY. CUTTER 


DEEP WATER is one of those salty little packets that 
can go to sea and stay there; but she will get there 
and back again when you wish a good deal quicker 
than the majority of 36-footers, due to a sweet under- 
body combined with an up-to-the-minute rig. 

This boat, built by Mathis in 1935, is beyond question 
one of the most beautifully built and fitted out auxili- 
aries of her size available. Her designer, Fred Geiger, 
drew up a modern rig for her last Spring, and this was 
installed by Nevins at City Island. This includes a new 
mast, stainless rigging with tru-locs, Everdur tangs, life 
lines, Monel pul- 
pit, Genoa tracks, 
winches, etc. Altho’ 
runner backstays 





are installed complete with Highfield levers, these need 
not be used except in a real blow. 

DEEP WATER has cruised as far as Nassau and has 
done well racing. She has a stateroom aft with double 
berth, main cabin for two and crew’s quarters for one 
fwd. Her complete set of Ratsey sails were new in 
1947 and ’48. Galley is exceptional with 4-burner gas 
range, stainless counters and ice box. Other highlights 
include lux system, 40-W ship-to-shore, cabin heater, 
Kenyon speedometer, radio direction-finder, new up- 
holstery and cockpit cushions, 9’ Dyer sailing Dhow 
with outboard, and many other exceptional items. 

As the owner has purchased a larger auxiliary, DEEP 
WATER is available, fully found and in new boat con- 
dition throughout. Price $15,000. Brokers protected. 


Further Particulars From 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE INC. 
1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. + Pennypacker 5-3111 
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Evenings and Holidays 
New Rochelle 2-5489 
Englewood 3-9461-J 
Larchmont 2-2548 
Darien 5-1506 

Plaza 3-5022 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 





YACHT BROKERS 


11 East 44th St. 
New York 17 
MU 2-3557 




















77'x16'x4’3". 
staterooms, two lavatories, each with shower. 
pilot house with captain’s stateroom. 


and location consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, 





No. Y-8735—FOR SALE—Husky cruising ketch 3014‘x 
26’x9’3’’x5’, built 1940 from designs by John Alden. 
Two berths in main cabin and double stateroom pro- 
vide sleeping accommodations for four. Has cruised 
to Labrador and back. For further information, price 
and location, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-725—FOR SALE—One of the popular Inter- 
national Class sloops which are keenly raced on 
Long Island Sound, at Marblehead and Northeast 
Harbor. Competition in this Class, particularly on 
Long Island nd, is probably the keenest to be 
had anywhere in the world. For further information 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 
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No. Y-3482—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Twin screw Diesel 
Deck house dining saloon, two double and two single 
Lots of deck space and 
For further information, price 








yacht 


BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 


Representatives of Sparkman & Stephens 
will be in Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Washington during the week of November 
15th, and will be glad to call on yachts- 
men who are interested in buying or sell- 
ing boats. 

Other yachting centers will be visited 
frequently throughout the year, and we 
will be very glad to advise interested 
yachtsmen in other localities of those 
dates. 





— " a 
No. Y-9576—FOR SALE—The last word in a sport 
fisherman—a 42’ boat built to the best specifica- 
tions by Consolidated and delivered in July, 1947. 
Accommodations for four, with most modern fish- 
ing equipment, automatic controls, etc. Must be 
seen to be appreciated. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 











No. Y-9684—FOR SALE—Bridge deck cruiser 50’x10’x11'4"'x3'4", built 
to Matthews usual fine specifications. 
conveniences; forward cabin with four berths and double stateroom 
with private bath, provide accommodations for six. 
modern and compiete. 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


Saloon deck house with all 


Equipment most 
Motors new 1947. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, 





No. Y-5260—FOR SALE—Diesel powered motorsailer 
49°6"x13'4"x5'7", built by that excellent combina- 
tion of Hodgdon Brothers and from designs by the 
late William H. Hand. Four berths in main cabin 
and double stateroom provide sleeping acc d 
tions for six. For further data, price and location 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 
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No. Y-70439—FOR SALE—One of the popular 
Coastwise Cruisers 36°8’x26’x9'10’x5’8". Two 
berths in main cabin, double stateroom, provide 
sleeping accommodations for four. A bowsprit has 
been added. Has had only one owner and the best 
of care. For further information, price and loca- 
tion consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 

















YACHTING 



































441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 7-5127 


No. 213 55'x36’x12’x 
7'6" Aux schooner. T.D. 
Bowes design. Built 
1933. One dble state- 
room aft. 4 in main 
cabin. New Gray 1946, 
50 HP. Fast and able, 
staystail rigged. Fully 
found. For full particu- 
lars consult FREDERICK 
S. FORD JR. & CO. 








No. 627 53’x52’x14’x4’ T.S. flying bridge Elco. Two 
Chrysler Royals 141 HP ea. new in 1947. Built 
1938 by Elco. 32 V system. Sailing dinghy. Much 
new equipment. Accommodations for 6 in owners 
party. Three staterooms, three toilets, one crew 


stateroom. Interior refinished 1948, exterior re- 
r finished 1947. For full details consult FREDERICK 
[ S. FORD JR. & CO. 





FREDERICK 





No. 617 40°9’'x28’x10’x5’9” Aux yawl. 


One of popular HINCKLEY 28's, Alden 
design. 


Built by Hinckley in 1946. 
Built to highest standards. Cedar 
planked, oak frames, Everdur fastened, 
teak decks & cockpit. Coal stove. Dble 
stateroom, two berths main cabin. 
Ample sail inventory. Consult FREDER- 
ICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 





No. 127 96’ T.S. diesel yacht for 
charter. Three dble, 2 single state- 
rooms. Hot water heating. Forced air 
ventilating in owners quarters. Well 
equipped for cruising. Consult FRED- 
ERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


S. FORD JR. & CO. 


YACHT BROKERS 


JOHN 


No. 220 35’x8’6’’x5’3” 


Aux yawl. Shuman 


sign, Palmer Scott built 
1939. Completely refin- 
ished outside in 1948. 
Motor overhauled 1948. 
3 berths. Galley amid. 
Inventory fully found. 


Consult FREDERICK 
FORD JR. & CO. 





No. 556 52’9’'x12'4’’x3’8"" Twin diesel cruiser. New 


Superiors 1943, 1 
Sleeps seven tota 
toilets, one crew. 
of batteries. 
ened, teak cockp 


FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


Double planked hull, 





1622 FORD BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 
WOODWARD 2-7622 


E. BODKIN, N.A. 


de- 


¢ 
+. 





10 ea. Two double staterooms. 
| in owners party. Two owners 
Delco 800 W generator. Two sets 
Everdur fast- 


it floor. For full details consult 











































2 single staterooms and 4 baths. 
closed Pilot House of exceptional size. 
economical and in A-1 condition. 
cost to duplicate. 


outstanding business leaders. 


Yacht Broker 


Tel. 2-2465 











MATHIS DIESEL YACHT 





This 86 ft. Diesel powered yacht has 2 double and 
Very large and extremely livable deck salon—en- 
Winton Diesel Motors used only 4 seasons, very 
| Priced at $45,000 which is less than one-third of 


Chartered season of 1947 to three of America’s 


For further particulars on charter rates 


HOWARD BOND - Owner 
BOND YACHT BASIN i 


901 MacArthur Causeway, Miami, Florida 


Summer address—Tumbler Island, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


ANCHO 











. VQ a 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 





42’— 


ventory. 








6’—-STOUT FELLA SENIOR. Built 1946, Gray engine 1947. 
cellent shape. 
—Herreshoff racing sloop. or ag to highest standards. 
inventory of Ratsey sails 194 

36’—Cruising Cutter. 


Hand design 


-Morse designed short gaff rigged 
world cruise. be 

in Florida. 
20’—Day cruiser. 


May 


Entire boat in 


DINGHY SPECIALISTS 


used as comfortable home afloat. 


Built — we finest materials. 
Ideal small sportfisherm 
34’—Baltzer custom built Syaioer. 
and is reasonably 
35’— ch SEDAN CR 


This boat is in excellent condition 


ROISER BUILT 1947. NEW TWIN aay e. ae 
ROWNS BEING INSTALLED FOR NEXT IN_N 
BOAT CONDITION, FULLY EQUIPPED. AN OUTSTANDING 


o—Fiy i bridge Matthews. 


Twin Chrysler Royals installed 
August 1947. 


Ex- 
Complete 
ed, a reasonably. 

etch. Built for around the 
Now 


Lathrop engine. 


OWNER. 


top condition. 


© YACHT BROKERS 


Impressive in- 

















beautiful, 
home afloat. 


moved and boat 














roomy, 


50° HAND MOTOR SAILER. A very 
seaworthy, comfortable 
Teak 
black walnut inside. 
terior brightwork and outside paint re- 


wood 
Sleeps 8. 


trim outside, 
All ex- 


nished. New mast, 


boat completely rerigged with new spar. 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats + 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 


MARINE AGENCY 


No. 6220—35’ Post Built Block Island 
a Fish Boat 

0—34’ gaff- rigged Lawley sloop. 
Good condition. Price low 
No. 2005—25’ Poat- Designed and built 
sport fishing launch. Chrysler Royal mo- 


tor. Slightly used. 

No. 4105—Used ‘“‘MYSTIC’’ Islander. 
Sleeps 4. Many extras. 

No. 11 ts end ae ataag sport fishing 
boat. 125 h.p. Lat 

No. 6590441941 “Eleo deckhouse 
cruiser. Two w Chrysler- Royals. 


ne 

No. 2531—38’ TWIN-CABIN deckhouse 
fisherman cruiser. Chrysler- Royal. 

No. 75’ Consolidated twin-motor 
cruiser. Excellent condition. 

No. 1832—26’ Fully enclosed HIGGINS 
cruiser. Slightly used as demonstrator. 
Like new. Bargain for quick sale. 
No. 2022—19’ Higgins runabout. 
Fire-Ball. 

No. 2101—22’ Shallow draft centerboard 
day sailing boat with small cuddy. 

No. §218—50’ Schooner-yacht, powered 
with Palmer motor: Price $2800. 


Gray 
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RICHARD H. BERTRAM & CO. 


1928 PURDY AVENUE TELEPHONE 5-0622 or 5-5387 MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


POST-WAR GREBE CRUISER 


Many other fine cruisers, auxil- 
FOR SALE: No. 863, Twin Diesel flush a 





deck cruiser bui’t by Henry C. Grebe iaries and houseboats are avail- 
to highest specifications with cedar inner 
planking, mahogany outer planking, steel able in Florida for sale and 
watertight bulkheads and steel engine bed. 
Unusually well-equipped including stainless charter. Make your charter plans 
steel galley with electric refrigerator and 
deep freeze, electric heaters, Diesel genera- early so that you may be sure of 
FOR SALE: No. 941, Diesel powered 60 tor, RCA Radiotelephone and Direction . 
foot Grebe built 1939. Three double state- Finder and many other extras. We consider obtaining the best. Let us know 
rooms. Well equipped. Reasonably priced this yacht to be one of the very finest in oy 
and in excellent condition. existence. Priced way below replacement your requirements. 
cost. 











FOR SALE eet ee HALE INC. 


114 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y 
ee ON cc cede che hecctssceescieve $ 9,500 


Ventnor Hydroplane “Inferno’’, former “‘Okie Doak III”, . YA 
SE EE MI kG aiken dacs ce cailecscccrpesesceuae 500 — : : i _ pele —— - CHTS 
40 foot Chris Craft, new 1947 


M — h h 
I I aa a Sig Ans b'p b.dle'e «i Kiwibia eis vce p's 4,200 ember Yac t Architects and Brokers Association 


27 foot 1-Cabin Owens, new May, 1947...............-- 4,000 <FOR SALE—Probably the most beautiful 


7 R > and best built cruising-racing sloop avail- 
28% foot Open Skiff, Universal 6 cyl. 2 to 1 reduction able today. 63’ overall, Frank Paine de- 


Digby 9-1333 











eo en ay < ecpbiesensaehe 2,400 signed, built by Lawley in 1937, mahog- 
; Pp any stri lanked, fas d, ew 
ee RE SD CRMRINOT ago oc cece eae ccccecweneees 1,250 sai: ae Pein mr Sy mney 909 
26 foot Cruiser, new Crown motor.............06-. eee eeee 2,500 laree winches, ete. Hottort condition Ot- 
INN Sos 0,2... ,sccshsss ace sccandease dvs 1,500 a 
quest. 
ee, SM A BOG oe ice ebiecscde'vvesevecsses 5,500 S 
ee i le wat esice ct phesveeabars 6,500 : : 
4—20 x 17 new Equipoise propellers................... 25.00 ea. 
ee Ce Ee Go seh dice eee S060 en wede.e 750 
FAIR HAVEN, N. J. Phone Red Bank 6-3010 











FOR SALE—460’ diesel cruis—> 
er—well built and able off- 
shore seagoing type 9000 


pounds outside ballast and 
steadying sail—Roomy and comfortable—Electrie refrigeration, large tank 
w aw capacities, ete. Hot air heat, running hot and cold water, 110 volt electric 

















system. An ideal craft for an extended ocean trip and reasonably priced 
Yacht Designer and Broker A FEW SELECTED LISTINGS 
9 Kings Lane Essex, Conn. Phone 7-1057 Write us for details of these and other boats 
: SAIL POWER 
25’ Cat, rebuilt ’48, Crosby, 25 HP, clean, $2350. 29’ Auxit Sloop 1946 38’ ations aes . 
24’ Sloop, C.B., sleep 2, Universal Twin, $3000. 34’ es Sloop 1937 39° Co ated 193) 
26’ Sloop, C.B., 1944, sleep 2, Onan 10 HP, $2500. oe caer oe ae. Upemies ieee 
27’ Sloop, Winslow, 1926, sleep 2, 42 Univ., $3500. ~, Daowy veut he 3 Renapetie (906 
31’ Sloop, rebuilt ’48 Herreshoff, sleep 5, $3000. , Rhodes Note , aawe ' 
85’ Sloop, Davies, 1933, sleep 4, Palmer 25 HP, $5500. 40° Alden Schooner 1934 85° Mathis 1941" 
40’ Sloop, Swedish 30 Sq., sleep 2, Nylons, $3900. 71’ Norwegian Schooner 1937 80’ Trumpy 1947 
30’ Yawl, gaff, rebuilt 46, sleep 3, complete, $5000. 50’ Hand Motor Sailer 1937 112’ Mathis 1930 
32’ Yawl, gaff, Crocker, 1926, sleeps 3, hdrm, $6000. iami Off 
35’ Yawl, Winslow, 1929, sleep 6, '41 Gray, $7000. Miami Office 
41’ Ketch, Casey, 1930, sleep 5, Gray 51 HP, $11000. ROBERT HEARD HALE INC. 
36’ Motor Sailer, 1938, sleep 6, new rig & eng. $7500. 
57’ Motor Sailer, Cox & Stevens, 6 & 2 crew, $22,500. CAUSEWAY TERMINAL YACHT BASIN 
: : MacARTHUR CAUSEWAY MIAMI BEACH 39, FLA. 
INQUIRE ABOUT WELDED BRONZE BOTTOM DESIGNS. Make our office your Miami Mail port, Fred J. Driver, Jr., Manager 
We Specialize in Shoal Draft 





























CHARLES PETZOLD & CO. 


1! BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Whitehall 3-6492-3 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE e MARINE ENGINEERS 


















FOR CHARTER—#5189—57’ Elco Twin Diesel Yacht. Sleeps 8 in owner's 





party. All new modern appointments including mattresses, carpets, furnish- FOR SALE OR CHARTER—#7518—81’ Consolidated Yacht, 15’ Beam. New 
ings, etc. 3 staterooms, dining salon, 3 baths. A good clean boat excellent twin diesel power. Complete modern appointments. Mail salon 21’x15’, beauti- 
for cruising in southern waters. May now be inspected in New York Area. fully furnished. Cocktail bar, 3 staterooms, 3 baths and shower, Flying 
Send for complete details. Bridge. Ready for winter charter. Inspectable New York Area. 



























YACHTING 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
ALBERG & BRENGLE ‘ . —— HENRY SHUFELDT 
T Can PTSon i FEN SSS Tel 34 nediaertl 63627 
el.: aya = NEI Sy, , aS . E \— 
PROVIDENCE = Hs NEG, =) — 


=, CHICAGO 


HENRY ee MENEELY & co. KENNICOTT & SOUTHERLAND 


717 West Sheridan Road 
Tel. GRaceland 2-7833 
_ Incorporated 
) ESSE, CONN. 


LONDON 
Member Yacht Architects & Brokers Assn. 


EARLE NYE INGRAHAM 
1022 Hospital Trust Bidg. 
Tel.: Dexter 1259 


ST. PETERSBURG 
GORDON EAGER 


Pier 44 Central Yacht Basin 
Tel. St. Petersburg 7-1317 





ARTHUR C: ROBB 
39 Vandon Court 
Petty, France 





= WHEELER PLAYMATE with new up- 

istery throughout. Engines overhauled 
tote 1948. 1 double stateroom, 4 berths in 
cabin, Near New York. No. 4-33-796. 





HANDSOME, CUSTOM BUILT CRUISING 52’ ALDEN SCHOONER, fast and able. A 








, , fine family cruiser, Has always been very 
L '. fast. 35'1%x24'4"x8'10"x5'6”. 
CARO, very fost gail 1946 TWIN SCREW 70’ CRUISER powered well maintained by appreciative owners, In 
Alden designed. Built 1946. Sleeps 4. Good by 3 GM dlesels. Practically — 

So e a y a. aresels. ctically a new yac fine condition with large inventory, Sleeps 
sail Gray engine. All which would cost double her selling price to 6 No. 8-38-19 
materials and workmanship of superior grade. dur"icate. One of the very finest. Plan, de- ew cere 
= tails and further particulars upon request. 
No, 1-24-511. No. 4-70-1237. 

YACHT BROKERAGE * MARINE INSURANCE 











FRANCIS DEARS —  Lacht Broker 
1200 East Las Olas Blvd. Tel. 2079 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


SALE 
AND 
CHARTER 
IN 
POWER 
AND 
SAIL 





#E-4205—TWIN DIESEL SPORT FISHERMAN. 
42’x12’x4’. Built 1947 by Freeport Point Ship- 
yard. Cedar planked, teak decks. Powered with 
G.M. 165 h.p. diesels. 16-19 m.p.h. Double state- 
room, total accommodations 6. Shower, pressure 
water, water heater. Ship-to-shore, 2 fishing 
chairs. Dual controls. Ideally suited for pro- 
longed cruising and fishing. Inspectable New 
York area. 


#T-5601—56’ DAWN 1944. Twin G.M. 225 h.p. 
diesels 1947. Speed up to 25 m.p.h. Mahogany 
double planking, teak decks. Luxuriously ap- 
pointed with spacious accommodations for 4. 2 
toilets, shower. Gas stove and water heater. All 
cabins insulated and sound-proof. In top yacht 
condition. Inspection by appointment. 


, _ ea a 
A FEW OF OUR INTERESTING LISTINGS NOW IS THE TIME TO LIST WITH US FOR 


106’ Diesel houseboat. Wells designed 1927. THE COMING SEASON IN FLORIDA. 


80’ or ggmonteins Twin Cummins Diesels 200 4mJ-6007—60’ MASTED CRUISER. 
-D. 





Diesel oe ALDEN designed PLEASE ENCLOSE A PHOTO OF YOUR 

75’ Express Cruiser 1947. Twin Hall Scotts 650 1932. 60°7”x15'6”"x4’5”. 120 h.p. diesel a ie 

h.p. rebuilt, 1947. Carries 742 sq. ft. of BOAT WITH YOUR LISTING. 
75° : : sail. a rames and planking, teak 
x Gabe Yacht. Twin GM. Diesels 1946. decks, 2 doubles, total accommodations We have clients waiting for the following. 
60’ Consolidated 1946. Twin G.M. Diesels 220 6. Shower. Accommodates 2 crew. 

h.p. Elec. heat and refrigeration. Gas 75’-90’ Modern Twin Diesel Cruiser. 
57’ Fly. Bridge Eleo. Twin Diesels. range. Radio phone and_ direction 1215" Di 
46’ D.C. Chris Craft 1947. finder. Cork insulation. Completely 60’-75' Diesel Schooner or Ketch. 

* nis 1948. Inspection by ap- "=46’ i i is- 

59’ Alden Schooner. 90 h.p. aux. 1941. pointment. For SALE or CHARTER. 40’-46’ Flying Bridge Chris-Craft. 
31’ Marconi ketch 1946 by Geiger. Reasonably priced. 40’ D.C. Chris-Craft. 


ONLY THE FINEST IN YACHTS 
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THE PHILADELPHIA YACHT & AIRCRAFT AGENCY 


1316 LOCUST STREET 


Agents for Phone 
COLONIAL cruisers PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 
HINCKLEY auxiliaries ae | 5-9600 





48' Elco—Built 1937 and kept up in 
new boat condition. Has twin Superior 
diesels. Sleeps five and crew of one. 
Complete inventory for gracious living. 
Located New York. File 4-47-47. 





50 foot diesel powered Motor sail- 
er designed by Hand and built by 
Hodgdon. Owned by a deep water 
cruising man and ready for seo 


40°9" x 28’ x 10’ x 5’9 Auxiliary 
Yaw! designed by Alden and built 
fall 1946 by Hinckley. Used very 
lightly and now in new boat condi- 








right now. Very complete inventory Motor gy Ped x 10’ x oes tion. Has after stateroom for two 
i ; ba as ower. Excellent accommodations for ee a : : 
including phone, radio direction anton Has new steadying rig (not shown) two sey in main cabin and 
finder—oil burning Shipmate and Has ship to shore phone, R.D.F., all crew space for one forward. Built 
full cruising equipment. Now lo- wave receiver, — be geod in- to highest possible standards in- 
: luding china, linen, and all naviga- : : “ni 
cated Chesapeake Bay and ideal to Sonal eameatenk. tecated in Chese- cluding ser) gf a rig 
take to Florida or West Indies this peake Bay and ready to leave for ging—mone tan s, ete. ow stored 
winter. File 5-49-6. Florida. File 5-38-3. at builders yard. File 2-28-6. 


Personal attention given fo listings and inquiries 














ROGER M. ROWE 


Yacht Broker 
SAIL 
90’ SCHOONER, Alden 1941, GM Diesel 165 hp., very complete. 


62’ SCHOONER, Alden 1930, 55 hp. GM Diesel, 1946. 
INCORPORATED 60’-48’ Diesel Motorsailers. 
60’ ch ee Monroe 1940, 90 hp. GM Diesel. 

60’ KETCH, Centerboard—ideal for cruising Southern Waters. 
59’x16’5” CB SCHOONER, Alden 1947, Chrysler 115, eight guests. 
Y K 56’ KETCH, Centerboard, Marconi, 141 Chrysler 1943, very livable. 
2 5 0 P A 4 K A Vv E | U E . N E Ww Oo R 55’ KETCH, Marconi, Alden Design Gray 4-52 1946, sleeps aoe. 
55’ MOTORSAILER KETCH, Hand Design, Britt built, Gaff 
= e REtGN Ga ee a eh On Toe, anes. 

Gaff orse 193 52 Gray or world cruise. 
ELDORADO 5-6850 a ’x36’x12’x6’ SCHOONER, 1940, Gray 4-40 1947, sleeps four. $7500. 
41’ KETCH, Casey, Marconi, 51 hp. Gray, rebuilt 1947. 
40’ YAWL, 1935, 40 hp. Buda Diesel, sleeps s 
38’10” NEW WEEK ENDER SLOOP, Rhodes T5940, 25 hp. Universal. $8,000. 
36’ COASTWISE CRUISER SLOOP, — 1939, 25 hp. Gray. 

10 MMEKLEY SOUMESTER: Init, tet ae 

; 34’ 5 » 1947, very complete. 
Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 32’ YAWL, Winslow, 1941, Gray 4-22, weil kept up. 
31’ Woes JR. Alden 1940, very complete. 

















* * : H-28 KETCH, 1915, Gray 22 hp., sleeps four; excellent construction. 

Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 27’ Mystic ISLANDER SLOOP, Post 1946 » 25 Catversal. sleeps three, $5500 
18’ SLOOP built 1938, 10 hp. Universal, two bunks, toil 
SAYBROOK SAILERETTECSTOUT FELLA—LUDERS. 16—STARS 

POWER 
196° TWIN DIESEL STEEL YACHT, 12,000 mi. cr. rg., thirty-two guests. 
150’x27’x!2" STEEL HULL, Dheost Vessel, used banang and cargo trade. 
95’ TWIN SCREW CONSOLIDATED, 2 GMs 200 hp., 
83’ CG CUTTER, GM Diels also 110’ SUBCHASER and ‘85’ & 63’ ASR. 
75’ TWIN DIESEL CONSOLIDATED, 2 GMs-165 hp. 1948 
75’ GREBE, 2-225 hp. GM Diesels, 1947, very complete: FLORIDA 
70’ TRIPLE DIESEL FLYING BRIDGE SPORT FI ISHERMAN, Luders 1946 
70’ TRUMPY DIESEL MODERN MOTOR YACHT, FLORID 
e 70’ TWIN DIESEL, Wells-Peterson, 1946, 2-200 GM Diesels. 
65’ TWIN DIESEL GEIGER MOTOR YACHT, 1941, 2-200 GMs. 
57’ ELCO, 19:0, 2 bn net 1947, refurnished and refinished. 
55’ TWIN SCREW FLYING BRIDGE, Sparkman & Stephens, 1937, new engs 
y ACH i BROKER 50’ MATTHEWS FLYING BRIDGE, 1940, 2-141 Chryslers, 1947. 
46’ MATTHEWS FLYING BRIDGE SEDAN, Chryslers 2-141 ea. 1947. Florida. 
42’ OWENS, 1946, TWIN SCREW. 
4 lteanart rd de rey DOUBLE CABIN, Luders ou. a 
sche 74, ‘C4 40’ 1S-CR 0 , 1947, 130 hp. ea. used little, Bargain 
Listings and Inquiries Solicited. 40’ ELCO 1941, TWIN SCREW SEDAN, 2-115 Chryslers. 

39°11” MATTH 1947 NG BRIDGE, 141 hp. Chryslers, om. 


1 
ut in top shee by Nevins, twin sec 
ts CABIN, 1939, 2- 1201 Rermatha 1948 
180 hp. Sterling, rebuilt 1947 
WIN SCREW D DELUXE SEDAN, i941, 2-130, hp. 


39° CONSOLIDATED 1937 
MARINE INSURANCE 38° MATTHEWS, TWIN CA 
38’ CHRIS-CRAFT T 


z= 
38 





SURVEYS ® APPRAISALS 35° CHRIS-CRAFT DOU BLE CABIN, 1942, Twin Screw, just refinished 
34’ HUCKINS, 1940, 2-115 Chryslers gas @iso 34’ HIGGINS, 1947. 
34’ see; FLYING BRIDGE, 1939, hp. Chrysler. 


33° RICHARDSON SEDAN, 1941, iat "Gray. 
271 NORTH AVENUE 2ER JON READ. 1057. 371 Grave, 85 600. ; 28° 1947, 
30° CUSTOM BUILT C *C RUISER, well kept $3200. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 27’ ELCO. 1947, EXPRESS CRUISER. 
26’ WESTERN FAIRLINER, Show Boat 1947, 2-115 Chryslers 


Phone N.R. 2-4300 Nights Larch 2-1977 If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 
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Marine Insurance 


26’, 1947 RICHARDSON. Crown. 
Dinette. Accommodates 4. Gener- 
ously equipped. Very light use 
and always carefully maintained. 
$2,800. 


26’, 1946 STEELCRAFT. Chrysler 
Crown. Little use. Well equipped. 
$1,500. 


27’, 1947 ELCO. Top. Pilot seat. 
Many extras. Hardly any use. 
Can be purchased for $5,500. We 
also have one on the West 
Coast with Nordberg engine, 
electric toilet and many 
extras. 


30, 1939 OWENS. Twin 
Grays. Sleeps 6. S. to S. 2 
fishing chairs. Fish box. 
Other extras. $3,800. 


32, 1945 SPORT FISHER- 
MAN, Custom Built by Chris. 
Twin Crowns. 4 chairs. Out- 
riggers. Fish box. Live bait 
well and other additional fea- 
tures. $8,900. 


34’, 1940 CHRIS-CRAFT EX- 
PRESS CRUISER. Twin 130’s. 
S. to S. Electric toilet. Numer- 
ous extras. OPEN TO REASON- 
ABLE OFFER. 


35’, 1947 ELCO. Twin Crowns. 
Completely equipped. Believe 
$13,500 would take her. 


36’, 1947 CHRIS-CRAFT. Twin 
115 hep. engines. Has everything. 
Owner ready to sacrifice at 
$12,000. 


38’, 1935 ELCO. Twin 1941 
Crowns. Accommodates 6. Good 
condition and not used in 1948. 
A real opportunity. Asking 
$5,000. 


COASTWISE CRUISER. 
One of Alden’s famous 
boats and one of the best 
equipped and maintained 
we've seen in years. Large 
sail inventory. $10,000. 





40’, 1947 DOUBLE-CABIN 
CHRIS-CRAFT. Twin 130's. 
Hardly any vse. Delivered 
at $22,000. Can be pur- 
chased for $13,600. 


40’, 1947 ELCO CRUISER. Used 
very little. Beautiful condition. 
Available at a SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVING over list price. 


40’, 1946 MATTHEWS. Shower. 
Twin Kermaths. Extras include 
electric toilet, fish box, automatic 
pilot, S. to S., Trickle Charger 
and many others. Top condition, 
ready to go. $16,000. 


40’, 1948 CHRIS-CRAFT EX- 
PRESS CRUISER, outfitted as a 
sport fisherman. 2 fishing chairs. 
Rod holders. Outriggers. S. to S. 
A new boat in every respect, less 
than 25 hrs. use. Ready for your 
winter fun in Florida, at a SUB- 
STANTIAL SAVING. 


42’, TRIPLE-CABIN OWENS, 
1947. Extensive improvements 
were made by one of best ship- 
yards in the country. Equipment 
far better than average, includes 
S. to S.. Lux system and many 
special features. Roomy and fast. 
Asking $12,000. 


Herbert Hayes 


Paul Liskey, Mer. 

Miami, Fla. Office 
2332 Biscayne Blvd. 
Tel. Miami 3-1555 
Eve. 88-4995 


73 Greenwich Ave. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Telephone 
Greenwich 8-2051 














60’, 1939 TWIN DIESEL GREBE. 3 double staterooms, bath. 
Crew quarters for 3 with toilet and shower. Electric refrigeration, 
automatic fire system, Diesel generator, Direction Finder. A 
perfectly appointed, fully found yacht, offered at a VERY LOW 
FIGURE. 











60’, 1947 ANNAPOLIS, Twin Diesel powered. Accommodates 6 
owners. 2 showers. Crew has shower. Electric windlass. S. to S. 
Direction Finder. Deep Freeze. Fishing cockpit. One of the new- 
est, finest yachts on the market today. Available at CONSIDER- 
ABLY LESS THAN DUPLICATION COST. 





Yacht Management 


42’ HEAVY OFF - SHORE 
KETCH, built 1939, designed by 
Wm. Morse. A real ocean cruis- 
ing boat. 1946 Lugger. Accom- 
modates 6. Exceptionally well 
laid out and especially designed 
for long cruises. $14,500. 


46’, 1946 FLYING BRIDGE 

CHRIS- CRAFT. Twin  160’s. 

Spare engine. Special Monel 

tank. Large water capacity. Elec. 

toilet. Hot shower & water heat- 
er. Frigidaire. Lux. Ship-to- 
Shore. 110v. converter. Water 
cooled generator. Extra bat- 
tery. Air horns. Vacuum con- 
trols. Dir. F. Shipmate gas 
range. Elec. anchor winch. 
Chart table. Airfoam mat- 
tresses. Special dbl. lounge 
berth. Dyer sailing dink. Fish 
boxes. Spare shafts & wheels. 
Gas gauges. Bridge deck 
awning. Special rails. Radio 
shielding. Spherical compass. 
Addl. eqpmt. includes broad- 
cast radio, dishes & many ex- 
tras. Total investment over 
$50,000. Available for quick 
sale at sacrifice. 


46° MATTHEWS SPORT FISH- 
ERMAN. Chrysler Royals, 1947. 
Accommodates 5. Excellent con- 
dition. Additional equipment in- 
cludes generator, fishing chairs, 
fish boxes, electric toilets, S. to 
S.; gas cooking, hot shower and 
many more features. Asking 
$10,000. 


46° TWIN DIESEL ANNAPO- 
LIS, 1947. Flying bridge. Dual 
controls. Teak decks. Twin 
G.M.’s. Accommodates 6 owners. 
Beautifully maintained through- 
out. Owner’s illness necessitates 
IMMEDIATE SALE. 


46’, 1947 HUBERT JOHNSON 
SPORT FISHERMAN. One of 
finest of its type built since the 
war. Hall Scotts. Fast, seaworthy 
and completely outfitted with the 

latest, most expensive fishing 














64’, 1946 PETERSON-BUILT CRUISER, John Wells designed. 
New twin Diesels just installed. Exceptionally well built. Double 
planked hull. Teak decks. 2 unusually large double staterooms, 
each with separate shower. Accommodates 6 owners. Fishing 
cockpit. Electric refrigeration. Oil heat. S. to S. Fully equipped. 
OPEN TO REASONABLE OFFER. 











58’ FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER. Wells-designed, Peterson built, 
in 1937. Repowered with new twin Diesels, 1947. Perfectly out- 
fitted and impeccably maintained. An excellent sea boat. S. to S., 
electric refrigeration, etc. Offered for immediate sale at a 
SACRIFICE PRICE. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS FOR FLORIDA 
and CARRIBEAN CHARTERS NOW 


equipment. Flying bridge, 
S. to S. Direction Finder. 
Electric refrigeration. Hot 
and cold shower. Accommo- 
dates party of 4, plus crew, 
to live and fish on the best 
boat of her kind available. 
Owner will CHARTER OR 
SELL. 


48’ CUSTOM - BUILT 
WHEELER. Bridge deck. 
Built 1939. Chrysler Royals. 
3 double staterooms. Show- 
er. Gas cooking. Perfectly 
equipped. An exceptionally 
roomy, livable vessel, ideal for 
Florida cruising. Easy to handle 
and maintain. Believe offer of 
$13,000 would take her. 





50’, 1940 FLYING BRIDGE 
DAWN. New Royals. Equipment 
includes automatic pilot, electric 
windlass, electric refrigeration, 
shower, hot water, ete. Owner 
anxious to sell. Open to REA- 
SONABLE OFFER. 


54’ FLYING BRIDGE ELCO. 
New Chrysler Crowns 1946. 3 
double staterooms. Shower. One 
of the older Elcos that’s been 
modernized and is in excellent 
condition. Very livable and ideal 
for Southern or all-’round use. 
Asking $10,000. 


55’, 1947 TRUMPY HOUSE- 
BOAT. Twin Diesels. 3 state- 
rooms. Exceptional equipment. 
Priced at CONSIDERABLY 
oa THAN DUPLICATION 
Cc 


YACHTING 
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GORDON RAYMOND 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Telephone—ORegon 9-2262 








FOR SALE OR CHARTER—No. 1736—Twin screw diesel 
cruiser, specially built Dawn with flying bridge, cockpit, 
deckhouse, two double staterooms, enclosed shower. Com- 
pletely redecorated—1948. Attractively furnished, also in- 
sulated throughout against heat and sound. Hot water heat, 
75 Watt radio. Dimensions 53’x11’8"x3’6”. Excellent condi- 
tion in commission ready to go South. 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER—No. 139—Shoal draft Marconi 
Centerboard yawl built by Lawley 84’xl9’x6’ heavily 
strapped, teak decks. Diesel engines and generator. Ac- 
commodations one double, one single, exceptionally large 
saloon, two toilets and enclosed showers, two suits of sails, 
nylon light sails. Reasonably priced. Consult Gordon 
Raymond, exclusive agent. 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


& Yacht Management Design Consultant 


Listings and Inquiries Invited 





FOR SALE OR CHARTER—No. 1154 left and No. 
1125 above—represent the best in twin screw 


diesel Houseboats, 98’ and 70’ respectively. 


Both boats in first class condition. For full in- 
formation on these or any other type Houseboat 
consult Gordon Raymond. 






FOR SALE OR CHARTER—No. 2020—One of the best hull 
forms in Motor Sailers and a bargain in this market. 180 
HP Hercules Diesel engine, factory rebuilt 1947. 60 HP G.M. 
Trolling Auxiliary. Much new equipment and all new fur- 
nishings 1947. Well built in 1936 and a splendid seaboat. 
Accommodates six. Unusual cruising radius of 3,000 miles. 
Dimensions 63’6"x16’x5‘'10". In commission Florida. 


FOR SALE—No. 216—Finest Shoal draft Centerboard Yaw] 
58’x14’x6’ built by Nevins. 1947 General Motors Diesel en- 
gine, two generators, two complete suits Ratsey sails, same 
in racing canvas, all hardware chrome. Teak house and 
deck, beautiful Honduras panelling below. A beautiful crea- 
tion of proven and successful design. Consult Gordon 
Raymond, exclusive agent. 





FOR SALE—No. 1761—Tv-in screw welded steel diesel yacht, 147’x23°7"x1ll’ Winton engines 650 HP each. speed up 
to 14 knots. Cruising radius over 5000 miles. Built in excess of Lloyds requirements, with additional engine spares. 


Acc datior 





1s one single, five double staterooms, owners on main deck. Exceptionally large capacity for dry and 


cold stores adaptable to extended cruises. For full information on this vessel or other large ocean-going yachts, consult 


Gordon Raymond. 


CONSULT US NOW IN REGARD TO YOUR WINTER YACHTING REQUIREMENTS 
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YACHTING 


























FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


MOTOR SAILER, 27’-2” waterline, 10’-3” beam, 4'-3” 
draft. Accommodations of a large boat with the many ad- 
vantages of a small one. Comfortable accommodations for 
four in owner’s party and crew of one. Has cruised the 
Atlantic Coast, both Coasts of Florida and over to Nassau. 
She is not a power boat with sail; she will sail. High quality 
construction, 144” cedar planking, Everdur fastened, all deck 
joinerwork Honduras mahogany except decks which are 
teak. Rigging is stainless steel, all hardware bronze, all rig- 
ging hardware is Merriman. Gray 6-244 2-1 reduction gear 
motor, sustained cruising speed 744 knots. All tanks and 
galley dresser are monel. Stove is 4 burner gas with oven 
and broiler. There are two toilets—Onan generating set— 
CO:z system. Launched in the early summer of °47, this boat 
has had the best of care. We now have a larger motor sailer 
of the same type under construction to replace her. Will de- 
liver south this winter. Offered at well below duplication 
cost. Inspectable near N.Y.C. Full details on request. Refer 
to File No. 4534. 























WINTHROP L. WARNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT & YACHT BROKER 


114 COLLEGE ST. ° 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. Tel. 344 
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OWENS FLAGSHIP DEALERS' 








7? 7 NATION-WIDE USED BOAT MART 
f Zug «it 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


cruiser used 2 seasons. 


42' 3-cabin Owens Flagship 


has traded this boat on new 
flying bridge model. This used boat has been 






Owner 










CHARTERS 


CRUISERS 
AUXILIARIES e HOUSE YACHTS 
1951 EVERGLADES CONCOURSE e NORMANDY ISLE 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA PHONES 6-4521—5-4220 


Associated with 
CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











thoroughly reconditioned and completely repainted. 

It is powered with a pair of Chrysler Crown en- 

gines and features the performance and sea kindly 

hull characteristics that have made the 42’ Owens 

America’s outstanding cruiser. 

Inquire about this model and receive our national 
listing of good used boats. 





See Your Nearest Dealer, 
or address: 


OWENS DEALERS’ 
Used Boat Mart 


oe YACHT CO., Stansbury Rd., Baltimore 22, wer” 




















We are offering an unusually attractive group * sl boats for both sale and charter. including cruisers, houseboats, auxiliaries, motor sailers, Class and Metre boats of every size 


and description. A few are listed below. if t 


POWER 





are not of interest, let us have your requirements. We will gladly forward you descriptions and photographs of suitable eraft. 


MR. HERMAN JAGLE 





47’ T.S. Sport Fisherman—1939 
53’ T'S. Elco Cruiser—1937 Brokerage Department 
54’ T.S. ACF Cruiser—1929 
55’ T.S. Diesel Powered Chris-Craft—1941 
58° T'S. Diesel Yacht—1937 SAIL 
x -S. Trumpy Diesel Houseboat—1947 31’ Marconi Auxiliary Ketch—1946 
60° i. Diesel Yacht—1939 34’ Marconi Auxiliary Sloop—1946 
7 Houseboat Cruiser—1924 36’ Marconi Auxiliary Cutter—1936 
‘TS. Diesel Yacht—1941 37’ Auxiliary Schooner—1934 
68° T.S. ACF Power Yacht—1934 39’ Marconi Auxiliary Yawl—1946 
70’ T.S. Diesel Yacht—1940 No. 70-D-38— FOR SALE —Twin Screw Diesel 42' Marconi Auxiliary Cutter—1940 
71‘ T.S. Trumpy Diesel Houseboat—1940 Cruiser, designed by Wells and built by Julius 48’ Diesel Motor Sailer—1930 
75’ T.S. Diesel Yacht—1923 a Y hy L nggeeseseenne o_o _« One 66’ Auxiliary Schooner—1928 
’ : cas 0 ni staterooms, two bathrooms. ‘DH; 
77” 1.5. Diesel Yacht—1930 dining saloon in deckhouse aft of’ pilothouse; govxi 77’ Diesel Powered Steel Ketch—1947 


OTHERS UP TO 200-FT. IN LENGTH 


deck space. Two 200 HP each G.M. Diesel engines. 84’ Diesel Powered Schooner—1930 
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YACHTSALE 






sot SALE : 39’ x 27’ x 9’9” 
’10” ‘‘New Weekender”, built 
1940. Very good condition through- 


ing Universal engine. Consult 

YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc 

re Walnut St., Philadelphia 
‘a. 








#5048—-FOR SALE: One of several 57’ Elcos of recent build. These 
yachts are available with both diesel and gasoline power and represent 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 


unusual opportunities. 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, inc. 


Cable 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. Telephone 
YACHT BROKERS @ NAVAL ARCHITECTS © MARINE ISURANeS 


#1742—-FOR SALE: 77’ 
steel ketch. One of the most completely equipped 
vessels of her type ever built. 
= i out. i? —'e-2 PJ eight in the 
out. Ratsey sails. Mahogany plank- er’s party and five in 


Rhodes diesel-powered 


St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


2\ 







PENNYPACKER 5-3111 


#4136—FOR SALE: Shoal draft 
RANGER Class sloop, built 1946. 
Mahogany planking, bronze fasten- 
crew. Consult ings, lead Keel. Exceptional accom- 


Just refinished in- 


YACHT SAL ES & SERVICE, 3 ong 1528 Walnut modations for four. Excellent 

condition. Consult YACHT SALES 

& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
t., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





#2341—FOR SALE: 46’ ae flying bridge cruiser, built 1946. Perfect 
condition romano. Powered with two Chrysler Royals. Many guvee 
Consult YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Wainut St., Phila- 
deiphia 2, Pa. 











FORTY FEET OF 
“SEAGOIN’ ZIP” 





Hand designed 
Hodgdon built ‘39 
Hall-Scott “Invader” 
for 30 mile speed 





40’ x 11’ x 3’ built of cedar, oak and bronze to highest specifico- 
tions BUT no bright work. Sleeps 4 semi-inclosed bridge, large 
cockpit. Change in owner's plans your gain. In commission 
ready to take south. 10 gal. at 20 m.p.h. cruising. 


Telephone Warren 0333 


Brokers protected. 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 


ANCHORAGE -- ING 

















48 foot twin screw double cabin Wheeler sleeping six and 
crew of two. This boat is in excellent condition and can 
be made ready for Florida on short notice. Now located 
in Chesapeake Bay—well on the way South. 4-48-25. 


PHILADELPHIA YACHT & AIRCRAFT AGENCY 
1316 Locust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















WARNER SHOAL DRAFT MARCONI KETCH, 41'9"x37'7"x12'1"x5’3", built 
1939. Accommodates 7. Gray 6-91 reduction gear motor. New Reiser sails 
’47. Performs well, sail or power. Well equipped and in excellent conditiun 
throughout. An attractive boat and a real buy. No. 97-A 


CASEY C. B. YAWL 4(''x32’x11'6"x4’6” built "40. Teak decks. Accommodates 
6. Chrysler Ace motor. Fine, able boat, fairly priced but subject reasonable 
offer. No, 4505, 


OFFSOUNDINGS YAWL 41’8"x31'x10’6"x6’, Alden-Casey. Mahogany planked 
and trim. Gray motor. Accommodates 4. Good sail inventory. Boat and price 
attractive. No, 3910. 


CONSOLIDATED POWER CRUISER 42’x11'6"x Accommodates 5 and one 
in deck house, Two Chrysler Crowns ‘46. Fine condition and well equipped 
Price $11,500. No. 4369. 


HAND MOTOR SAILER SLOOP 36’x34’x11'7"x4‘. Hodgon built, Hall Scott 


moter. Double stateroom, two berths main cabin. Well equipped. Price $8500 
No, 4485, 

GEIGER CUTTER 36'3"x35'x10'x6’7”. Accommodates 3 and crew. Gray motor 
Ratsey sails. Quality boat, perfect condition, well equipped. No. 2650. 
SMALL SAIiL—Warner 20 auxy. Marconi sloop, sleeps 2. Rhodes DATER 
Marconi sloop, sleeps 2, $1700. Rhodes Little Sister 27’ auxy. Marconi sloop 
sleers 2. Post Mystic Islander 27’ auxy. Marconi sloop, sleeps 3. Winslow 27 


auxy. Marconi sloop, sleeps 2. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Marine Insurance 
114 COLLEGE STREET @ MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 























MARL 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Pershing Square Building 271 North Av« 


ac! BROKERS 


MARINE /NSUR 
New Rochell. 


PPR 


EVENINGS, SUNDAYS, HOLIDAYS—TEL. PELHAM 8-0687 
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+5701—FOR SALE—1941 Elco 57’ Yacht pow- 
ered by two 1947 Hall-Scotts. Most complete 
and finest condition Elco 57’ offered on the 
market. An ideal Florida boat. 





#6018—FOR SALE—60’ 1947 twin G.M. diesel 
Trumpy houseboat. Sleeps six, two baths. 
Lavishly equipped. Priced below 
replacement cost. 


GOING SOUTH 


Our listings contain the best in boats for southern 
use. Why not consult our experts on Florida cruis- 
ing for the boat most suitable for southern use. 


SUGGESTIONS 


38’ 1941 Chris-Craft Double Cabin Twin Screw 
40’ 1947 double cabin Chris-Craft twin screw 
45’ 1942 Chris-Craft fly bridge twin screw 
53’ 1938 Elco fly bridge twin screw « 

55‘ 1946 Trumpy houseboat twin diesels 

55’ 1941 Chris-Craft fly bridge twin diesels 
65’ 1947 Grebe twin G.M. diesel yacht 

69’ 1941 Trumpy houseboat twin diesels 

70’ 1946 Peterson twin diesel yacht 

77’ 1947 Burger twin diesel motor sailer 

78’ Custom twin 1947 G.M. Diesel yacht 

85’ twin diesel cruising yacht 

90’ twin diesel cruising yacht 


FULL PARTICULARS 
ON ANY OF THE 
YACHTS HEREIN 
AVAILABLE ON 

REQUEST 


Florida Associate 
DONALD H. BLISS 
1951 Everglades Concourse 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 





YACHTING 


SW. BLIVEN & COS 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR CHRIS-CRAFT 
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#4033—40’ Matthews 1947, powered by two 
8 cylinder Kermaths, plan "B. Sleeps 6, has 
shower, hot and cold running water, water 
cooled generating plant, dinghy, life raft, spare 
propellers, many other items. Offered at bar- 
gain price. 


##5905—FOR SALE—60’ 1947 twin G.M. An- 
napolis built diesel yacht. A new boat at a 
fraction of replacement cost. 

















Now 3s Ohe Cime 


to think of Next Year's Boat. Consult US. 
Ask for up-to-date list of ““Yachts for Sale,” 
Why be without?? . . 
change and Finance Purchases. 





<— FOR SALE: 


tion. Very roomy. 


35'x29'x11'k5’ Alden Ketch. Top condi- 


4. Sep. Stateroom. 


Price ... 


OTHERS — POWER & SAIL 


HENRY BAAY, INC. 


Marblehead, Mass., 1005-W 


. Will Trade, Ex- 


Fully found. Sleeps 


Inquire amphibs. 
Hartford: 
Albert W. Erdman, Jr 
William F. Slaymaker 
Schooner VIRGINIA 
Charles N. Hammond 











ERDMAN AGENCY 


Boats and Aircraft 


Est. 1946 1 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. Phone 2-6942 


BOATS: Our activities are largely concentrated in Southern New 
England. We offer many good boats at fair prices, most of which 
have been inspected by our personnel. Upon being favored with 
your requirements we can render promnt assistance. Southern char- 
ters arranged. Good listings solicited. 

AIRCRAFT: We offer executive and personal airplanes and 


Fairfield 9-2262 
William H. Gref 


Manchester 2-2287 
A. Wells Case 


Saybrook 977-J1 
Baldwin Bridge Yacht Basin, Inc. 














Yacht Broker 
481 Main Street 
w Rochelle, N. Y. 


HAROLD C. MORSE 


Marine Insurance 


N.R. 2-3420 
Evenings—New Rochelle 6-5695 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE LONG ISLAND YACHTING CENTER 


27’ Auxiliary cutter built by Post 1946. Three-berth 
layout. New condition throughout. Well below duplica- 


tion cost. 
35’ Shuman Single WHander, 1940. Unusually 
equipped. Can be purchased at a very low figure. 


36’ Motor sailer. Mast, sails, rigging new 1947, Ship- 


shore, radio direction finder, etc. Must sell. 


37’ Casey ketch, 38’ Casey Yawi, 39’ Casey yawl, 
Casey yawi. Excellent cruising auxiliaries. Open to 


reasonable offers. 


56’ Rowe auxiliary ketch at sacrifice price. 


59’ Auxiliary shoal-draft, -aff-rigged ketch. 


well 





4i’ 


40’ Double Cabin Chris Craft cruiser deliv- 
ered new 1947 and used very little. Powered 
with two 130 h.p, Chris Crafts, giving a 
speed of 20 mph. Sleeping accommodations 


for eight. Many items of extra equipment. 
Always kept in A-1 condition and offered at a 


Fully figure many thousand below duplication cost. 


found. Ready to go. Careful consideration to any sen- 


sible offer. 


LISTINGS OF GOOD YACHTS INVITED 


29’ T.S. Chris Craft Express cruiser, 1940. 1947 Chrys- 
ler Crowns. Good condition. A buy at $5,000. 


38’ T.S. Eleo, . ao Chrysler Crowns, Good condi- 


tion, 


A buy at $5, 


50’ T.S. Matthews flybridge. 1947 Chrysler Royals. Px- 


tra equipment includes: radio, ship-shore direction 
finder, gas heating plant, intercommunication system, 
etc. Less than half of duplication cost. 


50’ 


T.S. Consolidated, 1939. 7 bridge. Owner leaving 


country, Priced low for quick sale. 


70’ 


Custom built by Petersen, 1946. 200 h.p. G 


diesels. One of the finest yachts afloat. Offered at hall 
duplication cost. 


75’ 


Grebe. 1947 G.M. diesels. One double, two single 


staterooms, showers, electric toilets, Suggest offer 


$17,000 
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DON'T WAIT AND BE 
DISAPPOINTED! MAKE 
YOUR FLORIDA 
RESERVATIONS NOW 
WHILE THE CHOICE 





FOR SALE AND CHARTER. Several of the pop- 
BOATS ARE STILL ular late model Trumpy diesel houseboat cruisers. 
AVAILABLE. complete with electric refrigeration, gas ranges. 


electric toilets, sleeping six in owner’s party, plus 
crew of two. Make your reservations now for Fior- 
ida charters, or if you wish to purchase, we will 
gladly send you particulars on these houseboats. 


POWER LISTINGS 


28’ 1936 Chris Craft Sedan. New Chrysler 1946. 
27’ 1948 Eleo Sport model cruiser. Speed 24 MPH 

33’ 1942 Baltzer Jonesport Sedan, Sleeps four. 

35’ 1937 Wheeler custom built flying ae cruiser 
38’ 1935 Matthews Sedan cruiser. Many ¢ 

39’ 1947 Matthews Sedan. Sleeps Six nme 

40’ 1947 Chris Craft Dbi. Cabin Enclosed Bridge. 

42’ 1929 Twin Serew Eleo Enclosed Bridge Cruiser. 

45’ 1941 Chris Craft dbi cabin flying bridge. 

48’ 1937 Eleo Enclosed Bridge Twin Screw Diesel. 

50’ ‘Cheyele A Bridge Dawn, rebuilt 1948. New 

52’ bl vain Screw Flying Bridge Dawn. 2 Hall- 





ped ailing Hyp Alden ¢.b. & keel Marconi 
cutter, new 1945. Unusually reomy accommodations 
for seven esereatans dinette in "tos! jouse and beauti- 


ful galley. 
SAIL LISTINGS 
-. 947 Davies ‘‘Vagabond’’ Class sloop. Sleers four. 
+ teal Modified ‘er endship Sloop. Sleeps — 
32° 1941 Winslow Marconi keel yawl. Sleeps fou 
36’ pw Geiger deluxe Marconi keel seen. ” Many 


38" Sparkinan Stephens Aux. Marconi ketch, teak decks. 
40’ 1 Crosby er Shee it Gaff, c.b. sloop 
42’ — Double ended K Good cruising boat. 
43’ New York 30 Class raagh moony mus er. 
44’ 1946 Fisher’s Island 31 Class keel cutter. 

ese! 








50’ Paine Marconi keel cutter. Sleeps six. gy ty! extras. Alden Auxiliary Schooner 60’ 53’ 1937 Eleo, 2 1946 Chrysiers. Never in Govt. Service. 
50’ Alden auxiliary keel Marconi Schooner (Fine LOAx13’6"x8’6". This beau- 55’ 1947 Trumpy Twin Serew Diesel Cruising Houseboat. 
condition) tiful boat is in excellent con- 57’ 1940 Eleos (both gas and diesel powered boats 
68’ Auxiliary Lawley Marconi keel yaw! (needs some dition. Accommodations for available.) 
work). eight in owner’s party. New 62’ 1940 Geiger designed custom built diesel cruiser. 
77’ Auxilis Rhodes 1947, c.b. Steel ketch, new. Gray engine in 1948. Teak 65’ 1941 Twin Serew Diesel Yacht. new 1946 G.m., 
109’ H ~aevet Steel dicsel Schooner (Offered by an D etc. She must be seen (MANY OTHER LARGER CRUISERS 
Estate). to be ‘appreciated. & HOUSEBOATS AVAILABLE 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH US IF SHE IS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
YACHT INSURANCE: Every yachtsman who cares about his yacht should be sure to insure her. One never knows when 


disaster will strike and it is wise to be prepared for any eventuality. We have an efficient insurance department which will 
be pleased to answer any questions regarding rates, coverage and other details. No yacht too small nor too large. 


DESIGNERS OF DISTINCTIVE -POWER & SAILING YACHTS FOR THE PAST 40 YEARS 























FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


YACHT BROKERS 
441 LEXINGTON AVE. DETROIT 26, MICH. 


oA L bin NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 1622 FORD BLDG. 
ONLY MURRAY HILL 7-5127 WOODWARD 2-7622 


YACHT INSURANCE 


WYJOHN E.RODSTROM, Associate 





62 Wil: Yreot yA No, 641. 55°5’’x10’4"’x4‘6” T.S. flying bridge express cruiser. Two 
Lycomings 325 HP ea. gives cruising speed of 25 MPH. Double planked 


. bottom. Water cooled Kohler 32 V lighting plant. Accommodations for 
Ni Ukh 5 NY Miami 2. Fleuuda six in owner’s party. Three large toilet rooms. Price $15,000.00. For 


full details consult FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & Co. 




















131 STATE STREET 
ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
YACHT BROKERS Tel. HUbbard 2-2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


Left—{759—Unusual sport cruiser, only 
two owners. Two new Chrysler Crowns 
1948. Extra wide side decks. Dual 
controls. 


Right—£244—H-28 ketch, designed by 
Herreshoff and built by Hodgdon in 
1945. Gray 4/20 engine. Two suits of 
sails. 


Many excellent listings in both Sail and Power for Southern charter 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATE: Wm. R. Potts, Halesite Yacht Service Inc., L. I., Tel. Huntington 273 
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YACHT 
BROKERS 





This fine, able auxiliary ketch is now in 
commission and in excellent condition 
throughout. Airfoam mattresses, soap- 
stone fireplace, universal powered. Very 
reasonably priced. Located here. 


GC. £. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


YACHTING 








MARINE 
INSURANCE 


A fine yacht to winter in Flori- 
da or cruise throughout the 
Carribbean—a 50’ Motor Sail- 
er. Reconditioned and ready to 
sail to new owner's port. 





































A beautiful 58’ 
schooner, an 
unusually fine 
sailer. Would 
make an ideal 
Bermuda yacht, 
unusually well 
arranged. In 


An ideal motor sailer for 
Caribbean cruising this win- 
ter. Completely refinished 
Virginia wo- and newly equipped 


ters; condition throughout. 63’ 3” x 15’ x 
splendid. 5! 8”. 














This is one of the ablest schooners afloat; 
a fine ship for ocean cruising. Newly con- 
ditioned, newly furnished, new sails. 
87’ 10” x 76’ waterline, x 20’ x 11’. 













MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATETL 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 






60° CHRIS-CRAFT 
Twin screw flying bridge cruiser built 1940 to highest specifico- 
tions. Completely refinished inside and out. Available im- 
mediately. Accommodates 6 plus 2 in crew. Twin 160 Hp 


Chris-Craft engines in good condition. A most outstanding 
boat at $22,500 


ROGERS ELCO MARINA 


PASADENA P. O. MD. SUNSET 210 
The Finest in Yachts 





FOR SALE—D-1406—55’x15/2’ TWIN SCREW DIESEL HOUSE YACHT, 
BUILT (946 FIRST CLASS CONDITION. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS e« YACHT BROKERS 

ALL TYPE VESSELS FOR SALE OR CHARTER Tel.: HA 2-0074 
Send Us Your Requirements 

hee MEMBER YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
































PELLLLLDLSS 


Wd. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
| Yacht Broker 


POWER e AUXILIARY e SAIL 











18 East Lexington Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Ideal 60’ cruising boat combining the roominess and accommoda- 


tion of a houseboat with an able, seagoing hull. 
dition, completely overhauled inside and out. 

Sleeps 6 in great comfort plus comfortable crew 
Diesel power and great cruising range. No. 4-60- 


HENRY T. MENEELY & COMPANY 
Essex, Connecticut 


In excellent con- 
All conveniences. 
speneears for two. 
102. 


Telephone: Le-1070 
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A. M. DEERING 


Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker 228 N. La Salle St. State 8932 
Marine Insurance CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable: AMDEER 





Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 











HENRY M. DEVEREUX 


Naval Architect 


88 CITY ISLAND AVENUE, CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK 64, N. Y. 


Construction Conversions Alterations 


ROBERT G. WILSON, JR. 


Telephone—Republic 1484 Yacht Broker 
804 17th STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 64, D. C. 


MATHIS DIESEL CRUISING 
HOUSEBOAT 


70° x 66’ 6” x 36”, Two Gray Diesels, 165 h.p. ea., installed 
1940. Not used during war years. Shepard diesel 32 volt gen- 
erator, 1948. Three double and one single staterooms, two 
baths. Complete crew quarters. Maximum comfort and de- 


pendability. For sale in Florida at pre-inflation price. Asking 
$25,000.00 














GEERD N. HENDEL 
Naval Architect 
YACHTS AND COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
Specializing in Aluminum Alloy Yacht Construction 
CAMDEN, MAINE, Tel. 3097 











DAIR N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 














J. MURRAY WATTS & CO. 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
ALL TYPES OF DIESEL AND SAILING YACHTS 
301 Rex Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Tel.: Chestnut Hill 7-1469 Cable Address: “Murwat” 











FOR SALE 


manifolds. 


Investment 
Oppartunity 


12% acres on Bar- 
negat Bay at Man- 
toloking Bridge. 
On Inland Water- 
way. Ample depth 
in channel and 
basin with no 
necessity of ever 
dredging. 1200 
feet frontage on 
important high- 





way. Ideal spot ‘a , 
for Yacht Brokerage. Ten buildings and equipment in excellent condition. 
Storage for 100 boats indoors. 2 marine railways and 6 ton new steel derrick 


for use with tractor and trailer for easily moving boats to and from storage 
and about property. Basin with new docks and piling for boats up to about 
50 feet. Full repair facilities. 


New snack bar should be well patronized by both boat and automobile trade. 


Fountain and equipment installed. Decorations could be completed for spring 
opening. Excellent new six room apartment with fine view of bay. 

Large new showroom 50 feet from highway for display of boats and ship 
chandlers supplies. Sale of new and used boats an important source of income 
which could be expanded greatly through proper advertising. An exceptionally 


well located yard in excellent condition. 
MANTOLOKING BOAT WORKS, INC. 
Box 108, Mantoloking, New Jersey Point Pleasant 5-0250 














One rebuilt Universal Flexifour Marine Motor, reverse gear, 
starter and generator. Rebuilt around new block and new 


Inquire Box $1102, YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 











An ORDER BLANK 


for any book advertised or reviewed in YACHTING ... 








Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Send me the following titles: 
(a 


Pa KR 


(a 
(a 
Name Total 


Address 






























Yacht Brokers Charter Specialists 
202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 
x*n* 
Complete listings of power vessels from 25’ to 150’ to meet your 
exact requirements. Give size, type, use, sleeping accommoda- 
tions, shower bath essential and other details. 


xxx 
Listings are desired if they are in good condition. ( Pictures please) 
xx 
Yachtsmen’s mailport—in one of the largest yacht markets in 
the world. 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
Lombard 3-0658 and 3-0659 Cable BOMO 

















“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 
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YACHTING 








WILL 
BUY FOR 


CASH 


Limited number of Cruisers and Yachts, 30 to 65 feet 
To be used for Charter. Florida Delivery. No red tape. 


Write full description, giving lowest cash price. 


Cc. L. RIEMEN 
THE CINCINNATI YACHT & SUPPLY CO. 


2025 EASTERN AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














DON'T MISS 
THE BOAT 


THIS IS THE KIND OF A 
CRAFT THAT YOU HEAR 
ABOUT AFTER IT HAS 
BEEN SOLD 


She's a 1946 Chris-Craft 40’ Double 
Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser in 
better than new conditiun and com- 
pletely equipped to the last detail. 
A few of her luxurious accommoda- 
tions include a_ cheerful owner's 
cabin with tile toilet, a spacious, 
light and airy deckhouse with round- 
the-horizon vision, private guest 
stateroom with toilet, two 130 H.P. 
Chris-Craft engines giving her real 
performance. Just a few of the ex- 
tras include Photo Electric Automatic 
Pilot, powerful ship-to-shore Radio- 
telephone, deck call system, custom 
leather upholstery throughout, dinghy 
mounted on deck, built in Luxomatic 
System, motor generator, searchlight, 
and @ host of other fine equipment, 
over $4,000 worth in all, making 
her one of the grandest and most 
complete pleasure boats of her type 
afloat. Immediate delivery or inside 
storage available for winter. 


WO crs ovaadcseced $18,000.00 
Write or Wire 
R. D. McALLISTER & SON 


East Bay Front 
Erie, Pennsylvania 








RAISED DECK 
CRUISER 


Custom built 1946. Designed by 
Eldridge McInnis. Built by 
Palmer Scott. 38’x10’x3’. Beau- 
tifully appointed. Plastic cov- 
ered airfoam cushions and 
bunks. Toilet, galley, sleeps 
two. Grand fisherman teak 
deck. Aux. generator. Auto- 
matic bilge pump. 250 hp. Hall 
Scott Invader. Most unusual 
boat. Location New York. 


J. W. COCHRAN 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 

















FOR SALE 


KERMATH “Sea Master”, 85 
hp., heavy duty, 2:1 reduction 
gear. Completely rebuilt with 
new main bearings, new con- 
necting rods, new piston rings 
and valves. Has been test run 
five hours, Ready to install 
and run. Price $450.00. In- 
quire. DIETZ and BENNETT 
MARINE SALES and SERV- 
ICE, Edgartown, Mass. Tel: 
Edgartown 440-W 


COMETS 


Comet Class boats never used 
but offered for immediate de- 
livery as factory closeout. Com- 
plete with Nylon sails, stain- 
less steel rigging. Merriman 
bronze blocks, $550.00 ea. Box 
1103, c/o Yachting, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











BARGAIN 


46 ft. Cutter with diesel auxiliary 
$13,500 for quick sale. Apply 
Box 1100, YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















EXCHANGE 


200 acres waterfront property 
on Hudson River suitable for 
boating and  duck-shooting, 
ideal for summer camp and 
hunting lodge, for recent 35 to 
55-ft. sport fisherman or motor 
sailer suitable for deep sea 
fishing. Boat and _ engines 
must be in excellent condition. 
If interested send description 
and picture of your boat and 
receive complete details on 200 
acres of beautiful river front- 
age. Brokers protected. 


PORTER FEARY 
Box 633, New Braunfels, Tex. 





REBUILT ENGINES 


Used and rebuilt marine engines and 
lighting plants now available in 
many different sizes and _ types. 
Write for our bargain list. Universal 
Motor Company, 312-A Universal 
Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








Hill-Diesels—1 pr. 75 hp. Ma- 
rine, and 5 K.W. plant. 
GREGORY BOAT 
COMPANY 
1327 E. JEFFERSON AVE. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 














BOATS IN FLORIDA 


35° Tw. Se. 1937 Chris-Craft 
40° Tw. Se. 1947 Matthews 

40’ Tw. Se. 1947 Chris-Craft 
65’ Tw. Se. New York Yacht 


GREGORY BOAT COMPANY 
1327 E. Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit 7, Mich. 











YACHT YARDS 
FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and 
South Listings Solicited 


Reply Box 1101, c/o YacHTING, 
205. 5.42 St, N. Y. 17, Nu ¥ 








The Book Department of 


Yc 


is pleased to announce the first two of an 
important series of 


PRINTS 


depicting the heritage of yachting. 





<CLEOPATRA’S BARGE”? 





from a water color 
by 
John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, Il 
Print size— 
15”x10%” 
Mat size—20”x16” 


THE “AMERICA”? 


from a water color 
by 
John O’Hara 
Cosgrave, Il 
Print size—- 
14%”x11” 
Mat size—20”x16” 





These superb color prints have been reproduced by original 
color lithographic process by Albert Carman, print maker 
for the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Modern Art’ in New York. 

Both prints have been approved by staff members of marine 
museums and the staff of Yachting as faithful, authentic 
reproductions. 

Both prints are matted, ready for framing, with fine “Old 
Style” black paper mats. Legend for each print which can 
be affixed to the back of the frame is also included. 

The mat size is a standard frame size; no delays should be 
encountered in having your prints framed. 


You will find them 
“ Right for Home 
¥ Right for the Yacht Club 
“ Right for Your Office 
~ Right for Prizes and as Trophies 


Price, per print—$5.00 


Prints are sent post-paid anywhere in the United States. 
Add 75 cents for postage and handling elsewhere. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT — YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Send the items checked below to: 


(0 “CLEOPATRA’S BARGE” @ $5.00 
(] THE “AMERICA” @ $5.00 


Enclosed is my check or money order for $........ 
Send C.O.D....... (Add 2% for sales tax if you live in N.Y.C.) 
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YACHT SMEN‘S 


SWAP CHEST 


Exclusively for Yachtsmen: The 
policy of the “Swap Chest” is not 
to accept advertising from business 
firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial. vendors. 


Copy Rules: Advertisements irom 
individuals of used boats, used en- 
gines or other used equipment, etc., 
for swap, resale, wanted or charter. 
All advertisements accepted at pub- 
lisher’s option and must be signed 
with name and address. No YACHT- 
ING Box Numbers in “Swap Chest” 
columns. 


Closing Date: Advertisements are 
not acknowledged. They are printed 
in the first issue to go to press after 
their receipt. However, if received 
after the third of any month they 
may be printed in the second follow- 
ing issue. 

Rates and Terms: “Swap Chest” ad- 
vertisements are published at 20 
cents per word including name and 
address, with a minimum charge of 
$4.00. Check or money order in cor- 
rect amount must accompany the 
advertisement. 


Send your advertisement with your 
remittance to SWAP CHEST, care 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





6-Metre sails available. Mostly Ratsey 
Egyptian and Nylon, all like new. 
Reasonable. Genoas: luff 31'6”, foot 
20’-22’. Spinnakers; luff 35’. Also 6 
oz. Egyptian main (1947) 40’8”x18’. 
For list: R. F. Sheehan, 6 Burns St., 
Forest Hills, ken de, NOX. 


For Sale: Pair 180 hp. Sterlings, “good 


running condition, used little since 
completely rebuilt, $800 pair. May 
consider selling separately. Also 32V 


used Kohler generator $80. Soapstone 
and brass cabin fire-place heater, $65. 
Robert A. Mills, Broad & Orange 
Streets, Newark, New Jersey. 

For Sale: International 14’ Dinghy. 
$400. Double planked mahogany. Jib 
and mainsail. John Gottschalk, 779 
Garson Ave., Rochester, Ee ip 





Toning Service and Yacht Delivery, 
Maine to Florida. Competent opera- 
tors. Yacht Delivery Service, Box 
471, Brielle, N. J. Manasquan 7- "3206. 
Racing Chrysler Crown Sistas en- 
gine, 220 cu. in. highly souped up, 
perfect condition. Jos. Less, 12 Whit- 
ing, North Tonawanda, New York. 


For " Sale: 131b. Northill stainless 
steel anchor, $13. Columbian propel- 
ler, 20 x 20, standard taper for 134” 
shaft, $35. ‘Consider in trade 30-30 
WwW inchester Carbine, first class con- 
dition. E. F. Ingals, R. F. D. #4, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


For Sale: 38’ : aint Craft hull, no 
motor, suitable to make into house- 
boat. $125. Silas Myhre, Prince 
Bay Boat Yard, Staten Island, N. Y. 
24’ Richardson 1934 
four, Gray 6-51 for 


W ill cadens 
cruiser, sleeps 


small cruising sailboat. D. A. Lord, 
Valhalla, New York. 
63’ Air Sea Rescue Craft. Engines 


in stern preferred. Must stand rigid 
survey. Original or modified. Diesels 
alrea y installed most desirable. L. 
R. Bunde, 633 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Ginine ad ketch ‘dimeed motor sailer 
with accommodations for four in own- 
er’s party and crew of one, now lo- 
cated at Savannah, Georgia, will make 
attractive deal to professional or ama- 
teur skipper who is interested in 
charter business and has established 
clientele, References as to ability and 
integrity will be thoroughly investi- 
gated. Must be able to finance self 
and maintain boat in seamanlike 
manner. Write: Yachtsman, 907 Ring 
Building, Washington, D 


Wanted: used but still good Storm 
trysail and jib for my Week-Ender 


(Stephens design—l.o.a. 35’). Write 
fully about maker of sails, year de- 
livered, adventures if any, and pres- 
ent condition. Also where they may 
be inspected. Lingard Loud, 203 
-~ 65 ama Woods Rd., Manhasset, 


For Sale or Charter—58 Ft. Herresh- 
otf Sloop. Excellent accommodations 
for eight, top condition, several sets 
cruising and racing sails. Afloat Long 
Island Sound. $8500. Herbert Dun- 
hill, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
a 

Information requested: regarding lo- 


cation, condition and price of Lawley 
15's". Write D. H. Ogilvy, 36 Taun- 


ton Rd., Scarsdale, N. ¥y 
Auxiliary Marconi gutter, 28°6" ; 
sleeps four, galley, toilet, Kermath 


engine, 8 mph., masthead genoa and 
spinnaker, built 1938, excellent con- 
dition, complete equipment, $4000. 
Have purchased larger boat. R. W. 
Maytham, 734 Ellicott Square, Buf- 
falo 3, New York. 





Veteran, twenty-one, experienced, de- 
sires position on sail or power boat 
planning extended cruise. c. 
Handy, 125 Holmes Street, Stratford, 
Conn. 





Star Class sailboat, perfect condition, 
will sacrifice for quick sale. Price 
$600. Call or write W. Carlson, 158 
East 63rd St., New York 21, N. Y 
Phone REgent 4-0427. 


For Sale: ‘Sound Interclub, now lo- 
cated at Lake George, New York. 
Has had good care and is in good 
condition. Two suits of sails. Harold 
F. Pitcairn. 1616 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 


Mv 38’ Lawley Marconi sloop, 25 hp. 
Universal, gallev, sleeps four. fully 
found, asking $1750. Richard G. Roll, 
care Highlands, New Jersey Ship- 
yard, Highlands (3-1245. 


Lightning, quod racing condition, very 
good racing record, Ratsey sails. Spin- 
naker. Numerous extras, $750. Robert 
M. Messick, Brookletts Ave., Easton, 
Maryland. 

Wanted: Used Steelcraft Sedan, Sea- 
V- State gine service, power and 
price. E, Eckberg, Galva, Tllinois. 
Nvlon mainsail and jib by 
Prescott Wilson. Used. only two 
months. Mainsail—luff 38 ft. 6 in. 
Foot 17 ft. 8 in. Leech 41 ft. 4 in. 
Tib—Luff 31 ft. Foot 12 ft. & in. 
Leech 27 ft. 9 in. J. Middlebrook, 
Tr., 5210 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 
24, Pa. 


For Sale: 


Will Swap for good marine binocu- 
lars. anv power, signal pistol and 
twelve parachute rockets and Longine 
chronometer. Frederic Lewis, 36 West 
44th St., New York City. 


Lady Companion: To couple or fam- 
ily going on long cruise. Previous ex- 
perience in sailing and cruising. Ca- 
pable and reliable. C. Carriere, 5591 
Waverley St., Montreal, Province of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Wanted: 
or Kaar. 
tion, price; 
C. Goldman, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Radio telephone, 6 volt RCA 
Specify model, age, condi- 
also direction finder. M. 

2377 Delaware Ave., 


Will deliver power boat to Florida 
for expenses from any eastern point. 
Merchant Marine during war. Owner 


of 52’ yacht at present. George K. 
Cutter, Box 1478, Charlotte, North 
Cc arolina. 


College aredinets sates position on 
sailing yacht taking extended cruise. 
Experience on sixty-three foot ketch, 
smaller yachts, and in Navy. Avail- 
able in January. Walter H. Phillips, 
ag —— Ave., Syracuse 10, 





Boat Business For Sale 


Complete set of production jigs and 
fixtures and set up beds for ‘‘Cub’’ 
Class Utility Sailing Prams, plus 
hardware, mahogany and white oak 
in processed parts and new material 
for the production of approximately 
80 boats. Reply Box 1105 c/o 
YACHTING, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Yachting 


All classified advertising is payable in advance. 


Advertisements are not acknowledged. They are 
printed in the first issue to go to press after their 
receipt. However, if received after the third of any 
month they may be printed in the second following 


issue. SWAP RATES 


Advertisements placed by individuals of used boats, 

used engines, or other used equipment, for swap, 

resale, or wanted. No commercial advertisements. 
See “Swap Chest” column heading. 





“Swap Chest” advertisements are set in uniform 
classified style without illustrations. They must be 
signed with name and full address—-NO YACHTING 
Box Numbers in these columns. 


RATE: 20 cents a word including name 
and address. $4.00 minimum charge. 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED RATES 


Advertisements of used boats, used engines, or other 
used equipment, for resale, charter or wanted. 


Simply select the space you wish to use, send us 
the text, a photograph (glossy print preferred), and 
your check to cover the cost. If you request it a 
YACHTING Box Number will be assigned and replies 
will be forwarded to you but your replies will reach 
you faster if you use your name and address. 


Space Text Text and 

Size Only iMustration 
1 column (156) x 1” $ 14.00 _ 
1 column x 12” 21.00 ~ 
1 column x 2” 28.00 $ 36.00 
1 column x 242” 35.00 43.00 
1 column x 3” 42.00 50.00 
1 column x 4” 56.00 64.00 
2 columns (338’’) x 142” 42.00 50.00 
2 columns x 2” 56.00 64.00 
Ye page—3%" x 242" 70.00 80.00 
Ye page—15e” x 5%” 70.00 80.00 
Y% page—3%”" x 5%” 115.00 125.00 
% page—7” x 2%" 115.00 125.00 
Ya page—3%” x 1042” 195.00 210.00 
% page—7” x 5%” 195.00 210.00 
Full page—7” x 10%” 335.00 355.00 


REMEMBER 


All classified advertising is payable on insertion. 
Please forward your remittance with your adver- 
tisement. No new product advertising in Classified 
sections. No agency commission. Display rates on 
application. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP 


205 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 






































ELCO 35 CRUISETTE . . . Speed 23-25 m.p.h. 
Sleeps 6. Write for literature today. 


HERE 1S YOUR LAST CHANCE TO BUY 


A SUPERB NEW 1948 OUCO CRUISER 


Last month we announced the reluc- 
tant decision of our Board of Direc- 
tors to suspend construction of Elco 
pleasure craft due to high and rising 
costs of labor and materials. We ex- 
plained that our plant operations on 
other products will continue, and that 
the Elco guarantee and parts service 
will be maintained for the benefit of 


Eleo owners. 


There are only a few new Eleo 35 
Cruisettes and Elco 40 Express Cruis- 
ers still available. These fine boats 
cannot be duplicated under current 


conditions for less than 25% to 30% 





ELCO 40 EXPRESS CRUISER ...Speed 25-27 
m.p.h. Sleeps 6. Literature upon request. 


pone He 


more than present prices. You who 
are aware of the great increases in 
material and labor costs since these 
prices were established will appreci- 
ate the exceptional value they repre- 


sent. 


We hope these few remaining Elco 
cruisers will become the property of 
yachtsmen who will appreciate the de- 
gree of craftsmanship with which they 
were built, and who will recognize 


their great seagoing qualities. 


Because the boats are subject to prior 
sale, prompt action is advisable. Write 


or phone today for full information. 





Elco Yacht Division * ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY - Bayonne, New Jersey 
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“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP” 


HE TALL, handsome bark Eagle, maintained by the 

U.S. Coast Guard as a training vessel for the cadets at 
the Coast Guard Academy, returned to New London recent- 
ly after a summer cruise to England and return via the Ca- 
naries. The cadets who manned her brought her home from 
her long voyage across the North Atlantic, the first one since 
the war, not only better seamen and with a wider knowledge 
of the sea and its ways, but with a sense of achievement and 
of satisfaction at carrying on a tradition of the Coast Guard 
that has persisted, with only a few breaks, since the service 
was established. Whether this is the last training voyage 
under sail the young men from the Academy will make de- 
pends on the decision of the top level Coast Guard planners 
in Washington, and “scuttlebutt” has it that the service may 
dump the Eagle, and with her all training under sail. 


If anyone can appraise the value of seamanship developed 
to the highest degree it should be the Coast Guard itself, for 
much of its work is in saving vessels at sea, many of them in 
trouble because of poor or inadequate seamanship and lack 
of properly developed judgment. There is, we believe, no 
training that will give a man as thorough a knowledge of the 
sea, ship handling, the effect of wind and waves on a ship, 
and as much all ‘round sea sense as that which is to be had 
under sail. It can be argued that sail is obsolete in an officer’s 
profession where all of his service will be in steam; that the 
exigencies of stiff curricula that include many special sub- 
jects, leave no time for leisurely voyages under sail. These 
arguments carry weight. But there are other things needed 
in an Officer in addition to technical training—resourceful- 
ness, ability to make use of the natural elements and to over- 
come adverse conditions, alertness and judgment. Training 
under sail is the best way to develop these qualities, and in 
addition it gives one a chance to know himself and his capac- 
ity, certainly a desirable quality in an officer. That such 
training brings out these values is attested by the fact that 
every seafaring nation that has built up a navy or merchant 
marine still clings to the sail to develop seamen, not steam- 
boat men. 

The acquisition of the Eagle (a former German training 
ship) was a step in the right direction. We hear the budget 
to maintain her has been approved. If this is so, it would be 
a mistake to deprive our cadets of the best sea training they 
can possibly have. 
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By SPUN YARN 


S I'VE BEEN doing a certain amount of cruising 
A lately, you may find that this page concerns itself 
with that subject and avoids controversy. For ex- 
ample, in sailing down the Jersey coast from New York to 
my old stamping ground at Dismal Spit, I was displeased to 
notice that buoys included on my brand new chart weren't 
there—while one or two which we passed close to weren't 
noted on the chart. Furthermore, when passing a red lighted 
buoy entitled 16F off James Island in Chesapeake Bay, I 
was sorry to find that that also went without official recog- 
nition on a chart which I had obtained from an agency no 
more than 10 days earlier. I had about figured out the loca- 
tion of the buoy when I happened to consult the same 
chart—my old favorite, number 1225—of the vintage of 1946 
and found its existence properly recorded. When cruising 
in outlandish countries and coming upon these cartographic 
eccentricities, I make allowances along strictly nationalistic 
lines. Under the present circumstances, I wonder whether a 
change of Administration will help. (Edit. Note to S.Y.— 
Dintcha never hear of the Notices to Mariners? ) 


The Bay, by the way, is the same lovely cruising country 
that I have always found it, though the Army and Navy 
control too large a portion of it. What with the upper part 
of the Chesapeake almost completely appropriated by the 
Army for its proving grounds, and with the Navy restricting 
a large part of Annapolis as an anchorage for its yachts, 
and the two services between them setting aside areas for 
the dropping of bombs and the testing of guided missiles, 
the poor sailing man isn’t as fancy free as he used to be. But 
he can still be glad he doesn’t have to set a spinnaker by 
the numbers or file a crew list when he leaves port. 


As I’m not going to say anything controversial this month, 
I'll omit mention of the lousy condition of the Academy 
yawls and of the ketch Vamarie and the cutter Highland 
Light. If a poor man with no money to spend on paint or 
varnish found himself the possessor of one of these neglected 
yachts, he’d moor her up a creek and cover her with canvas 
to protect her from the elements and the sight of man until 
the money could be found. Uncle Sam, as represented by 
the Naval Academy, has no such shame in the matter and 
leaves its fine fleet of sailboats on their moorings where 
every sea gull and other passer-by can take note of them. 
But I'll say no more, even though I am a little disgruntled 
with the Academy for having let the fine old yacht America 
be eaten up with dry rot under its tender care. 
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Now that I think of it, what an eyesore—once you can 
locate it with a pair of high power binoculars—the light- 
house on Greenbury Point at the entrance to Annapolis 
Harbor has become. I understand that to save pennies the 
Government disestablished it as a tended lighthouse during 
the war and moved the house ashore. What remains is a 
black skeleton structure with an automatic light and a 
struck bell. At night the light shows up, but by day you 
almost have to hear the bell to have your attention drawn 
to the virtual invisibility of the black framework. . . . While 
we're on the subject, Drum Point Light at the entrance to 
the Patuxent River was unlighted nearly half an hour after 
sunset when I passed that way in Hotspur on the evening 
of September 24. P. L. and I were thinking about the light- 
ing of lighthouses for the reason that we saw Cove Point 
Light being tested well before sunset and watched Cedar 
Point show up as the sun went down. After dark when we 
were anchored in Solomon’s on the edge of Drum Point's 
red sector we saw the regular six-second flash, and I only 
bring up the matter because it has always been my belie! 
that American lighthouses flashed out their welcome beams 
even when their keepers weren't expecting Hotspur to 
pass by. 


Introducing a more cheerful note, the installation of a 
light with red and green sectors at the head of the channel 
leading up between the Cape May jetties on the Jersey 
coast is a distinctly welcome one. With a conked-out motor 
we beat up the channel on a night as black as pitch and 
it was a pleasure to come about as we worked out of the 
white light without wondering whether it would be safe to 
sail a few yards farther. As the beam narrowed near its 
source there’d have been a temptation to tack every few 
seconds if the well-remembered flashing buoys hadn’t been 
there to say how far one could go and no farther. 


My researches into the use of nylon have now been con- 
ducted on the cuff for two years and I have a preliminary) 
report to make. In the spring of ’46 I bent a '%4e”-diamete: 
nylon mooring pennant to the chain of my permanent moor 
ing, wrapped it with chafing gear where it passed through 
the bow chock and expected it to last at least three years. 
Last spring, after two seasons’ use, when I picked up the 
pennant for the first time, I found that one strand had 
disintegrated under and at the edge of the chafing gear. The 
nylon had appeared to be in good condition when it was 

(Continued on page 106) 
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es SWEETEST-HANDLING auxiliary sloop 


under sail...a comfortable all-weather cruiser 
that wins more than its share of races. Available in two 
models: the CUSTOM for sheer luxury afloat, the 
STANDARD for unadorned cruising and racing pleas- 
ure. Sisters under the skin, they’re the same size, same 
accommodations and lay-out, with similar specifications. 
There are more than 50 of both models in service every- 
where, and they can be sailed against each other without 
handicap. 







Standard 





SPECIFICATIONS INCLUDE: 


Oak backbone, cedar planking, bronze 
fittings and fastenings. Four-cylinder en- 
gine, monel or tinned copper tanks. Main 
cabin has full headroom, innerspring or 
Airfoam mattresses, stowage space and 
shelves .. . with full-width galley, monel 
sink and stove, dish and glass racks, ample 
locker space. Enclosed toilet room, full- 
length hanging locker, linen locker. For- 
ward cabin has two full-sized berths, 
stowage space. 

GENOA AND CCA SPINNAKER WITH ALL 
FITTINGS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 

L.O.A. "He Beam ae 
L.W.L. fe ad Draft 4'10” 








Write or call our nearest office or 
representative for descriptive fold- 
er, blueprint and prices. 
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IN THE GULF STREAM OFF CAT CAY 


Dan Topping’s Elco fisherman outward bound during the Cat Cay Tuna Tournament 


F. Herrick Herrick photo 
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A migrating yachtsman winging south down the Intracoastal Waterway near Vero Beach, Fla. Are you going this year? 


HEADING SOUTH? 


Suggestions for a Better Trip on the Intracoastal Waterway 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


HILE MOST northern yachtsmen are 

now laying their boats up in the face of 

winter wind, snow and ice, each year at 

this time a growing number follow the 

season south. On the Atlantic Coast this 

annual migration, for all but the largest 

i. yachts, takes place in the Intracoastal 

Waterway, otherwise known as the In- 

side Route. If the delights of this passage were more fully 
realized and the minor problems it presents better under- 


stood, those already planning to make the trip might have 
more fun and others might be tempted to chuck their jobs 
or at least take an extended vacation. At the risk of causing 
mass unemployment among East Coast yachtsmen, let’s take 
a brief look at what the trip is like, keeping a weather eye 
cocked for means of making it even easier, safer and more 
enjoyable. 


Except for a few miles of open sea, boats can go from 
New York to Key West, Fla., entirely in protected waters. 
Canoes have been known to make this trip of just under 
1500 nautical miles, which gives the lie to any mistaken 
notions to the effect that it is perilous. Even yachts going 
from Boston may stay inside most of the way. They must 
go outside for less than 30 miles to the Cape Cod Canal, 
then have an inside passage through the canal and up Buz- 
zards Bay. From the Bay entrance, roughly 30 miles of open 
water takes one to Long Island Sound whence there are 
protected waters all the way to New York. It should be 
noted that even on the brief open stretches there are nu- 
merous harbors to duck into if it starts to breeze up. 

Most yachtsmen, however, start from New York or points 
farther south and few go as far as Key West. Bearing in 
mind that the reader may start and stop off at the port of 
his own choosing, let’s see what a trip from New York to 


key West is really like. One starts off with the only com- 
pulsory offshore run in the whole 1470-mile (nautical miles 
will be used throughout) voyage, a 23-mile hop from Sandy 
Hook to Manasquan Inlet, N.J. From there, proceeding in- 
side, one follows the New Jersey section of the waterway 
down Barnegat Bay which is several miles wide in spots and 
finally into the narrower passages as one approaches Cape 
May, N.J. Project depth of this 99-mile section is 3 and 
even less in spots. A boat with 5-foot draft can make it by 
picking her spots, but many prefer to skip this section and 
go offshore down the Jersey Coast, secure in the realization 
that at no time all the way to Cape May will they be more 
than 11 miles from an inlet, the longest hop between them 
being about 21 miles. In calm weather with a fast boat, if 
one wants to make speed, the offshore route is recommended. 
For deep draft vessels, of course, it is a “must.” Remember, 
however, particularly if traveling at night, that fish nets 
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Manasquan Inlet, N.J., and yacht basin. 
From here on it's all inside to Florida 
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“FNPS” 
Nearing Jacksonville on the Waterway, this 
auxiliary gets a boost from sails 
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extend several miles offshore. Remember also, before setting out, to check tl 
latest weather forecast. 

Upon arriving at Cape May, those who wish to continue inside have to bac 

track up Delaware Bay nearly 50 miles to the Chesapeake and Delaware Cana 
With dirty, often choppy, water and lots of commercial traffic, Delaware Ba 
‘is one ot the least pleasant parts of the trip, but those who make it are soo 
‘rewarded by that which follows. An hour or two in the Chesapeake and Del: 
“ware Canal takes one into the upper reaches of Chesapeake Bay. The Can. 
> has a depth of 27 feet and the entire inside route from this point as far south a 
the St. John’s River near Jacksonville, Fla., has a project depth of 12 feet. 


® boat of 10-foot draft, however, is apt to have plenty of trouble due to shiftin 
~ shoals and mudbanks, and 9 feet is about all the draft one would like to tak 


inside. Even she might go aground if she goes at all astray, but the bottom i 
usually mud and at worst sand, so little concern need be felt unless one 
traveling at high speeds. From Jacksonville south, the project depth is 8 fee! 

Returning to Chesapeake Bay, if one sticks to the main channel and enters 
only the better harbors, 9-foot draft need be no obstacle. The yachtsman who 
rushes through the Chesapeake, however, is missing some of the finest cruising 
country of the entire coast and also some of the finest fall weather that can be 
tound anywhere. The 165 miles down the Bay to Norfolk, Va., can be covered 
in most boats quite easily in two days and sometimes even one, but the yachts 
man who can spend a week or more here won't be sorry. 

It the weather is promising at Cape May, those hell bent for speed and who 
have seaworthy boats might better go outside down the Maryland Coast to 
Norfolk, at a saving of about 85 miles. Our advice is don’t do it unless you 
have to make time and even then weather might slow you down. 

From Nortolk south there is a choice of two routes to Albermarle Sound. 
Many boats with reasonably shoal draft prefer the more sheltered Dismal 
Swamp Canal (last reported depth was 9 feet). The only two locks on the 
entire waterway are at the two ends of this canal, but, just like the entire 
Waterway, there is no toll charge. Forty-five miles of straight but scenic going 
in the canal takes one to Elizabeth City, N.C., on the north side of Albemarle 
Sound. The sea level route to Albemarle Sound has a project depth of 12 feet 
but, passing as it does through Currituck Sound, is a bit less sheltered. For 
variety’s sake, many yachtsmen go down by one route and up by the other. 
In either case, one has to make the 15-mile open crossing of Albemarle Sound. 
Since it is shallow, a sharp sea can build up, making this crossing unpleasant 
but hardly dangerous to any but the smallest and most unseaworthy boats. The 
latter might have to pick their weather before hopping across. 

From the Sound to Morehead City, N.C., the character of the route alter- 
nates between canals and open bodies of water such as the Alligator, Pamlico 
and Neuse Rivers. The 233 miles from Morehead City to Charleston, S.C., 
consist mainly of straight dredged channels with the exception of a few short 
sections on natural rivers. 

South of Charleston the man-made character of the waterway gives way 
again to a more natural setting of sounds, rivers and creeks behind barrier 
islands. Below Daytona Beach, Fla., the route extends for over 100 miles in 
the Indian River which is more than a mile wide in places, On this stretch, an 
auxiliary gets its first real chance to sail and all get a welcome change of pace 
and scenery. At Stuart, Fla., the Cross Florida Canal beckons those heading 

for the West Coast while the Intracoastal Waterway continues partly in narrow 
channels, partly in shallow bays all the way down Florida’s eastern coast and 
finally to the westward of the Florida Keys to Key West. 

Is the trip fun? The foregoing brief outline of the route fails to tell whether 
or not the trip is fun. Nor is the answer easy to determine. A number of yachts- 
men will tell you that it’s boring, more monotonous than driving south because 
it takes longer, and somewhat of a navigational headache. Closer examination 
reveals that those in this category consider the trip merely as a means to an 
end, the end being the time to be spent in Florida. Usually, too, they are in a 
hurry and are so anxious to get there that they fail to relax on the way. 

Perhaps a greater percentage think the trip is grand. They will tell you that 
the variety in countryside and waters traveled keeps it from being monotonous. 
They usually follow no time schedule and are not averse to stopping off for a 
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From left to right, 
the Atlantic Ocean, 
Palm Beach, the 
Intracoastal Wa- 
terway and West 
Palm Beach with 
its extensive new 
marina awaiting 
southbound yachts 


day or two or even a week to see a town or to explore a cruising area that 
appeals to them. Above all, to this group, the winter vacation starts the minute 

they set out rather than upon arrival in Florida. Some have even been known 
to make the run down, spend only a couple of days at the other end and then 

turn around. One of these told us that his time was limited and he found a 
leisurely voyage down and back much more fun than a fast one each way and 

a longer time tied to some Florida dock, tasting the garden variety of tourist 

attractions. 

What speed and time can you make? Speed in the Intracoastal Waterway is a 
touchy subject. Although the Corps of Engineers have posted maximum speed 
signs in various sections, these are frequently ignored. The trouble is that some 
skippers tail to watch the damage their wake is doing to moored boats along 
the way, sometimes even parting their docking lines, and do not notice how 
they are washing away the banks. As one member of the U.S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey aptly puts it: “When are some of the 2-knot-mind owners going 
to grow up to their 15-knot boats?” A 10-knot average is about all one should 
count on, regardless of the speed of the boat. Sure, you might do better, but 
don’t bank on it. Assuming a 10 hour running day (about all the average 
yachtsman wants), it should then take a 10-knot boat 13 or 14 days to make the 
1337-mile trip from New York to Miami. Our advice is, if you've got only one 
month to make the trip, don’t try to go any faster. If you fail to have more 
than a day or so at your destination, or even if you miss it altogether, you will 
be compensated by the extra fun on the way. A 6-knotter will require about 
22 days each way for the same trip. One boat that cruises at 10 knots has made 
a number of trips between Norfolk and Miami, has never covered the 947-mile 
distance in less than 10 days, while her longest trip took 17. Although you can 
beat both of these times in a boat of comparable speed, those who have most 
fun in the Waterway don’t try to. 

What type of boat? Almost any yacht drawing 9 or less is suitable for the 
trip from Delaware Bay south, while one with 5’ draft can go inside in the 
New Jersey section of the Waterway as well. Sailboats have been known to 
do it. This is not at all recommended, but an auxiliary can make out fine. Con- 
trolling vertical clearance is 79%’ governed by an overhead power line near 
Socastee Bridge, S.C. In boats of all types, the two most important factors are 
a reliable engine and comfortable living accommodations. Remember that she 
will be your winter home. A houseboat type is ideal and considerations of sea- 
worthiness (in the offshore sense) are unimportant. A skeg below the pro- 
pellers will prove mighty handy if one should go aground. — 

Navigation problems. The Waterway is easy to follow. For the most part, 
it is a well-marked “road” both by day and night, with the exception of the 
New Jersey section where the lighted buoys are not maintained during the 
winter months. It is well to remain in the middle of the channel, slowing down 
and keeping to the — when rounding sharp bends. About a quarter of a 
mile before reaching blind curves, a long blast on the horn is in order and, just 
as in a car, this is hardly the time or place to pass. Remember, also, that when 
passing inlets and rivers cross currents are apt to set the unwary out of the 
channel. 

In narrow channels, displacement type boats in particular tend to shy away 
from the banks if given a free hand. This often serves as a warning to the 
helmsman if he is going off his course. Groundings, however, are not common. 
One 80-footer we know of has been up and down for many years and has yet 
to go aground. 

Perhaps your biggest hazard will be drawbridges. These will be found in all 
states of repair and the same may be said of their operators. A “must” is a good 
loud horn (one that doesn’t sound like an automobile horn). Give your three- 
blast signal well in advance and don’t get too near the bridge until you see 
it open. With a following wind and current, a boat may have real trouble 
(Continued on page 93) 
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End of the road for many are these docks on 
New River, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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content to travel around Manhattan by subway at the 

cost of a dime. And then, on September 12, Bill Can- 
trell from far-off Louisville, Ky., showed how much better it 
could be done by boat. Driving Lou Fageol’s Ventnor-built, 
Fageol-powered So Long, he wheeled completely around 
Manhattan Island in 34 minutes and 4 seconds—considerably 
faster than subway speed. And he didn’t have to pay the 
usual dime. In fact he collected the beautiful Harwood 
Trophy and a $1,000 Savings Bond for his effort. 

The occasion for Cantrell’s junket was the sixth running 
of the power boat marathon about the nation’s largest me- 
tropolis. This year the race started off the west end of 72nd 
St., from which point the boats ran down the Hudson to the 
Battery, up the East River, through the Harlem and back 
down the Hudson to the starting place. The most direct 
course available for this route is 29 miles in length, which 
means that So Long averaged 51 m.p.h. 

The morning of the race, the Hudson was a sloppy mess 
of whitecaps, raised by a moderate southerly breeze. Before 
the 2:30 p.m. start, the breeze dropped somewhat which, 
combined with the flooding tide, leveled out the chop to a 
safe but far from comfortable surface for a fast boat. Coun- 
terbalancing the typical Hudson lumpiness was the fact that 
driftwood was miraculously scarce. 

Seventeen duly entered boats lined up for the start and 
came down the river in ragged echelons, but with all the 
drivers holding their courses in expert style. As time ran 
out, Joe Van Blerck poured the power into his 225 Aljo V 
and pulled well ahead of the others to hit the line right with 
the clock. Next to start was Jed Hanley’s Malt ’N Hops, an- 
other 225. Way back in eighth spot was the eventual win- 
ner, So Long. The only untoward incident at the start was 
the immediate disqualification of Oscar Prescott who was 
carrying two passengers in his big K runabout but had 
failed to equip them with the required crash helmets. 

Cantrell explained later that he had been unable to see 
the clock and had held back at the start fearing to get over 
the line prematurely. Seeing Van Blerck light out down 
the river, he decided to drop So Long in behind and let Joe, 
the 1947 winner, lead the way. However, the second spot 
never sets well with a man like Cantrell who spends most 
of his time driving race boats or racing cars. So, long before 
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Bill Cantrell Drives “So Long” to a Fast Victory 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


they reached the Battery, Bill mashed down on his super- 
charged 7-liter engine and took over the lead. 

Where the Hudson had been a run into a choppy head 
sea, the East River became a series of skids down the fol- 
lowing seas, and the leaders at that point—Cantrell, Van 
Blerck and Hanley, found that high speed was still out of 
the question. At Welfare Island, the Kentuckian, who had 
spent the previous day touring the course, selected the east 
channel and found himself some water calm enough to let 
him turn on 3,000 of his available 3,800 revolutions. Aljo’s 
skipper stuck to the narrow passage to the west of the Is- 
land and encountered a back-breaking series of wakes from 
excursion boats, ferries and tows. 

The committee, aboard the USCG tug Tamaroa, had 
barely settled down when someone, staring idly over the 
stern, was astounded to spot So Long roaring downstream in 
a series of long jumps. Cantrell said that he took it easy 
down the final stretch under the George Washington Bridge 
when he saw no one behind him, yet his 51-mile average 
broke the course record by 6% m.p.h. 

Van Blerck, badly beaten from the pounding, took second 
place a little more than a mile slower than his 1947 speed. 

Jed Hanley, who became the third finisher, had fought 
balky carburetion all day. When he reached the Harlem, he 
had convinced himself that he was running out of gas, so he 
pulled in close to shore and shouted to a spectator to alert 
the next gas pump operator. He was soon delighted to spot 
a fuel dock with a man standing by to serve him. Wheeling 
Malt ’N Hops to a stop, he shipped off the tank cap and 
grabbed the hose. Then, to the consternation of the attend- 
ant, he flung the nozzle back and took off, shouting “You 
can keep your gas.” His first glance had shown him that his 
tank was over three-quarters full, and he suddenly remem- 
bered the ailing carburetors. 

The only near-serious bodily harm was suffered by the 
lone female driver, Anne Jensen, who dumped her E run- 
about at the south end of Welfare Island and had to be 
treated for a leg injury. 

Leston Cloak, president of the American Inboard Asso- 
ciation, put his E runabout Pancho in the race despite an 
engine stringer that had to be wired together following a 
smashing encounter with a heavy wake the day before the 

(Continued on page 102) 








HARBORS CAN 
a. SO NICE 


Good, Bad, or Indifferent, They 
All 


Have Their Attractions 


By CARLETON MITCHELL 


Photos by the Author 


AN HAS spent several thousand years figur- 
ing out ways to make himself com- 
fortable. Civilization, basically, is a 
process of insulating man from nature, 
an insidious affair involving ice cubes, 
inner spring mattresses, fleece-lined 
overcoats, and ear muffs. 

Strangely, there are individuals who wear leaky oilskins 
after the rest of mankind has developed the intelligence 
necessary to come in out of the rain, an atavistic minority 
who find enjoyment in being wet and cold. These are the 
yachtsmen. Some may think their point of view sadistic, but 
perhaps their appreciation of comfort is sharpened by pre- 
vious discomfort. How could a button-pushing apartment 
dweller properly evaluate the joy of something so simple as 
dry socks, a bowl of hot stew and a warm bunk? 

Sometimes I think that sailing is like hitting yourself over 
the head with a hammer because it is so much fun to stop. 

I must admit that I love harbors. I am a connoisseur of 
harbors. In fact, I am so fond of them I often wonder why 
I ever leave one. The time between is just a lot of damned 
water messed up by wind, menaces to navigation and indi- 
gestion from cold beans. 

Don’t think that I am alone in my love. Just get in a 
session with any yachtsman and ask him about his pet 
cruising area: you'll find it consists of water of great treach- 
ery and turbulence, squalls of disastrous force, but—ah me!— 
harbors of the purest ray serene, snug landlocked little nooks 
beyond compare. And there is always the one just too per- 
fect for alien eyes, the ultimate sanctuary, whose location 
can only be coyly hinted. 

In my cruising, there have been many harbors, each part 
of the memories that go with small boating. Good harbors, 
bad harbors, indifferent harbors. Places where you squatted 
over a bar-taut chain and waited for the dawn: places where 
even the most timid skipper would never awaken to push 
back the companion slide for a “quick look around:” the 
gamut from insecure holds on sunken coral ledges to just 
a-settin’ and a-drinkin’ and a-watchin’ the afternoon sun 
burnish the dull water of secluded gunk holes, full of peace 
and content, and not a-hatin’ nobody. 

But somehow I recollect two with especial clarity, perhaps 
because of the nature of the hammering on the softest part 
of the skull that preceded my introduction to them. 

The first was when my wife and I started out from Che- 
boygan, Michigan, on what was supposed to be a “health” 
cruise. After a series of disasters that were the result of the 
long wartime layup of our borrowed boat we eventually 
reached a lovely hidden nook called Pilot Cove, a last 
pause before beginning the North Channel run. 

I had lost some of my earlier faith in the inviicibility of 
the internal combustion engine, and of the watertight in- 





Hog Island, Nassau. When the bar rages it is nice to be in the lee 


tegrity of a hull that had been cradled for nearly a third of 
its 15 years. I was also acutely conscious that the crucial 
section of our tiller cable consisted of a length of %” cotton 
line pieced into the parted %” bronze cable. Bright in my 
memory was the maneuver of “steering ber with the en- 
gines’ performed three days earlier when the cable had 
failed. We had crabbed along with the rudder jammed hard 
over: 1500 r.p.m. ahead on the port engine, 1000 astern on 
the starboard. It was a maneuver I did not care to repeat. 

But as I swam in the cold, clear water and rowed Zib as 
she fished with her usual unrewarded zest, I was content. 
The boat that morning had eaten up the miles and seemed 
hungry for more. The barometer, whose, pessimism I was 
finally reconciling to the altitude, was up to a point where 
on the ocean a mere gale might be expected. 

To prove to ourselves the ease with which a power boat 
can be handled by two persons, we had put in at Pilot Cove 
just for lunch, a swim, and a bit of fishing. “Take it easy,” 
the doctor had said, “don’t exert yourself. Get away from a 
sea-level climate; go some place with a little altitude and 
some piney woods.” And I was following the doctor’s orders. 
I was certainly away from salt water, as I had diluted my 
pre-lunch nip with a dipper from over the side, and there 
were enough pines on Drummond Island to satisfy all the 
doctors in New York. 

Around one o'clock we started cheerfully enough on a 
course which I suppose was somewhere around east, the 
compass card being too discolored to read. Soon we crossed 
False Detour Channel and the U.S.-Canadian Boundary 
Line and were off Cockburn Island in the Province of On- 
tario. A remarkably short time later we were abeam of 
Monk Point, and I was made aware that the wind was 
beginning to come in from the west. When we had first left 
Pilot Cove, our bow flag was blowing back straight. A little 
later, crossing the channel, I noticed that it hung limp on 
the staff, so that the wind had picked up to our speed, 
which was approximately 15 knots. Now the flag began to 
blow out ahead like a bowsprit and I could feel the wind 
ruffle the hair on the back of my neck. 

We crossed Mississagi Strait and came abreast of the 
western end of Manitoulin Island, the largest fresh water 
island in the world—a fact that at the moment concerned 
me less than that old Kate was becoming somewhat hard to 
steer. As the strain increased on the cotton line it stretched 
in the immemorial manner of cotton line. so that quite a bit 
of wheel was necessary to get a little bit of rudder. We 
continued despite the sanctuarv of Meldrum Bav a few 
miles to starboard. Soon, however, steering arrangements 
began to demand attention. As a sea passed, the boat would 
settle and appreciably slow; as the next rolled under she 

























































































































“Kate M,"” a 38-foot 
a.c.f. cruiser, intro- 
duced us to the har- 
bors of North Channel. 
A leak, a jammed 
rudder and floating 
logs made a snug an- 
chorage a doubly at- 
tractive sanctuary 


would lift her stern, pick up speed, and sheer badly. It 
became necessary to grind the wheel hard over to get any 
response at all. 

At a call Zib came on deck to take over. As soon as we 
slowed down, Kate swung into the trough and began to 
wallow. I finally got at the tiller cable in the after cockpit 
by moving the dinghy, poking the upper part of my body 
through a hatch and standing on my head. The cotton line 
had increased in length by several inches, but somehow I 
managed to take up the slack and make secure. 

Off again things were better, and about three the light- 
house on Cape Robert lay abeam. Suddenly over the other 
noises I became aware of a strange thudding sound from the 
engine compartment. A peek through the hatch revealed 
water being churned by the propeller shafts, the flooring 
around the engines covered, and water sloshing high on 
the batteries to either side. The engines were drenched by 
their own splatter. We looked like a Hollywood take on a 
sinking ship. It was not a happy moment. I yelled for Zib 
to come on deck, slowed the engines and put the boat on a 
course which would take us into smoother water behind the 
cape. With the sea nearly abeam, Kate tried to show us how 
far she could roll each way without uctually going all the 
way ‘round. I dived down the companion to get to the pump 
in the cabin. After four back-breaking heaves, I realized I 
was lifting against something more solid than water. By 
removing the companion ladder, peeling back a carpet, and 
prying up floor boards, I came to the intake 
of the pump. It was cunningly placed to defy 
any attempts at cleaning. My probing fingers 
encetuitered a fine mesh screen solidly matted 
with lint from the carpet, and nothing short of 
dynamite in the bilge could have gotten the 
pipe elbow off. Water began to cover the cabin 
floor. I knew there was a spare hand pump in 
a locker aft, but had not tested it. I found the 
plunger so dry that it would not get suction. 

Shouting profanely unflattering remarks at 
myself for arriving in the present situation, I 
took the deck bucket to the cabin. It would 
not go down into the bilge. The two parts of a 
double boiler would fit between the frames, 
however. so I bailed with both hands into the 
bucket, then dumped the bucket into the sink. 

After what seemed an endless period, we 
rolled our way into the lee of the point, the 





























































YACHTING 


sea began to moderate, and I could stop bailing long enoug! 
to look at chart and pilot book. 

The Canadian Great Lakes Pilot describes an anchorag. 
about a mile beyond the lighthouse on the east shore o 
Cape Robert, but the phrase “a vessel will find excellen: 
shelter from westerly gales” was not entirely reassuring. Th: 
wind had begun from the west but, by the time we stood in 
for the cape, it had hauled around to the northwest. Th 
books say that because most low pressure areas pass through 
latitudes above Georgian Bay, the heaviest blows come from 
the west, but there was no reason why this one should not 
continue on around the compass. A shift beyond north would 
make the shelter a lee shore. 

On the other hand it was nearly 15 miles to Gore Bay, 
the first place that looked snug. In describing it the Pilot 
noted cheerily: “The harbor is small but well sheltered from 
all weather, so is much used as a harbor of refuge.” And 
“refuge” was exactly what was craved! 

I popped up on deck to point out a distant headland 
which looked like the entrance to Gore Bay and immediately 
ducked back to my double boiler. After a few minutes, we 
were away from the shore and into the full sweep of the 
Channel. The sea had gotten up some more, Before making 
the cruise, the distances had seemed so short and the water 
so sheltered that I had been careless about checking gear. 
But the sea running outside the cabin windows and con- 
fronting me each time I straightened to pour a bucket into 
the sink was something to behold. It was big, it was short, 
and it was damned steep. I didn’t like to think what might 
happen if we lost control. 

Just as I began to take consolation from appreciable head- 
way against the leak Zib, who has sailed more miles of open 
ocean than most men, said that she was frightened and 
wanted me to take over. Coming topside I took one look 
and would much rather have been down bailing where I 
couldn't see what was going on. It was blowing harder and 
the seas were showing a tendency to crest. Steering was 
really difficult. The effect of squatting and stopping after a 
wave passed under was much more pronounced; in fact, for 
long moments Kate seemed to lie dead in the water, only to 
have the next wave come up under her and shoot her 





The roadstead at Montego Bay, Ja- 

maica. The author's “Carib” (right) 

is in the Inner Harbor, formed by a 
submerged coral reef 


The dock at Gore Bay, Manitoulin 
Island, Ontario. Outside, the North 
Channel is really kicking up. Here, 
all is serene 
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forward like an arrow from a bow. On some she would run 
straight and true but on others the tendency to sheer was 
like coming to a curve on a roller-coaster. 

And then, so help me, I saw a log ahead. It was about 200 
feet in front and lay pale brown on the black water. I began 
trying to ease Kate away, when suddenly it became apparent 
that logs dotted the water like a handful of matches tossed 
e a basin! In the distance I could make out the squat form 

f a tug and immediately guessed the logs had broken away 
‘all a pulp raft. Even now I get cold chills thinking of 
threading through the maze with the tiller cable again 
stretched so that a full turn of the wheel meant almost no 
swing to the rudder, and not daring to put on any sudden 


















pressure which might result in its parting. Finally, the logs 
began to thin out and I thought we were clear. 

Not quite! Several seas ahead I saw ohe rise and disappear 
and rise again. I tried to ease off to starboard but Kate 
sheered back to port; I tried to ease off to port and she slith- 
ered back to starboard. The log came closer. We continued 
to head for it. It was like a magnet. I yelled down to Zib that 
there was a log ahead we couldn't avoid. It came closer and 
closer until I finally took the chance of putting one engine 
into reverse. It had no appreciable effect. Then, with the log 
only a boat-length away, and me mentally reviewing the 
stowage of the life preservers, old Kate took a sudden lunge 
and sheered off as clean as you please. The log lay astern. 
Janet Head and the wide easy entrance to Gore Bay lay to 
starboard. 

Anything further would be anticlimactic. We powered 
on up the gradually narrowing harbor, the seas decreasing 
at every yard. We made fast to a dock so sheltered that the 
nearby water looked like a pond on a sleepy summer after- 
noon. 

I went below and carefully chipped a hunk of ice to just 
fit the biggest glass aboard, uncapped a bottle of soda and 
located the bottle of Scotch stowed away for an emergency. 
This was it. . Considerably later I went on deck and 
watched the pines on a nearby hilltop writhe and sway. 
There was not a ripple around us. During the night the wind 
went around to north and to the east of north and blew just 
as hard. We still lay with slack lines. 

The second harbor I recall with particular clarity is 
Mosquito Cove, on the north shore of Jamaica. My appre- 
ciation of it is based on what might have been, rather than 
what was. We were lucky—and it certainly could not be said 
that our luck came as a reward for “living right.” Not at 
Montego Bay! 





Home—the best port of them all. The author's 
dock, with a visiting fleet alongside, at Sharps 
Point on the Chesapeake 


“Carib” plunging (left) while temporarily anchored 

at Fort Bay Landing, Saba. An unrelaxed anchor- 

age, the man at the wheel is easing the strain on 
the anchor by helping with the engine 


We had arrived in Carib after several weeks 
of cruising the Gonave Gulf of Haiti, a down- 
hill slide to Kingston and the south ‘shore of 
Jamaica to Negril Point, then a beat back along 
the north coz ust: Unfortunately, although fa- 
vored in many other ways, Montego Bay is a harbor only in 
the sense that a projecting shoulder of land offers protection 
from the prevailing Trade Winds. So long as the wind re- 
mains steady out of the east and the diurnal variations of 
the barometer remain constant you can begin your noon 
drinking with a clear conscience. However, the Bay is wide 
open an iywhe re west of north. As Jamaica is well within the 
range of the more violent “northers” which come lashing 
down into the West Indian area after having rolled a bliz- 
zard across winter-bound United States, it is just like looking 
down the muzzle of a large cannon without knowing at 
what moment somebody will set it off. The first mariner to 
be caught was Columbus, who on his second voyage was 
so charmed by his discovery that he called it El Golfo de 
Bien Tiempo, The Fair Weather Gulf, only to later have 
reason to repent his optimism. 

Leslie Fletcher, a local yachtsman, piloted us into an inner 
harbor lying off the Montego Bay Yacht Club. From the 
shore no divi ision from the roadstead was visible, the “har- 
bor” consisting of a submerged reef to the west and the 
remains of a sunken breakwater to the north. At the elbow 
was a gap of sufficient width and depth to accommodate 
Carib, provided an outlying clump of coral was dodged and 
a turn made to bring the entrance into proper bearing. 
During an easterly the inner harbor was perfectly calm, 
Ww hereas there was considerable roll in the outer roadstead. 

A few yards ahead of us swung Leslie Fletcher’s own 
little ketch, Ranger, a marine skeleton at the feast. She was 
gradually being put back into commission after having been 
sunk at her mooring by a blow some months earlier. That 
norther began as a hard squall from the northwest, the body 
of the gale following without pause. Within .a matter of 
minutes there was white water over the sunken breakwater 
(Continued on page 89) 




















































































































EAST TO MIAMI 





A Passage From Texas to Florida, Via the Intracoastal Canal 


By JAMES C. BEARDSLEY 


OMPARATIVELY little has been written of 
the Intracoastal that extends west of New 
Orleans to Corpus Christi, Texas. Yet, | 
have always considered it an exceedingly 
intetesting and pleasant section of Ameri- 
can waterways. Interesting, because one sees 
therein people and country that can be 

reached only by boat. Pleasant, because even with a deep 

draft vessel, there are few places where one cannot tie 
alongside the bank of the canal and jump ashore. It was 
therefore with a considerable degree of anticipation that | 
decided to sail Adak to Miami to sell her, rather than dis- 

posing of her at Galveston as I had planned. Adak is a 32- 
foot Alden yawl with a 10-foot beam. She draws five feet 
and is powered by a 60 hp. Kermath Sea Jeep auxiliary. The 
boat was in fine shape and my only concern was whether | 
could keep the five-foot keel out of the canal’s muddy 
bottom. 

I was unable to recruit a crew from among my acquain- 
tances as the Christmas season would arrive before the 
cruise would be half finished. However, I was able to hire 
J. T. Dorton, a fisherman from Galveston, who was a tal- 
ented engine mechanic, a most important qualification for 
one who will travel the lonely reaches of the Gulf Intra- 
coastal. 

On December 3, 1946, Dorton and I, with Plato, the dog, 
sailed out of Galveston Bay and entered the waterway. It 
was a balmy, sunny day and the herds of Brahma cattle 
grazing contentedly on either side of the canal, lent an 
atmosphere more indicative of ranching than boating. Our 
pace was regular and we encountered no delays of any sort. 
We averaged six m.p.h. and consistently ran 10 hours per 
day. There are mileage markers at five-mile intervals along 
the canal and each day we ran until we had put another 60 
miles astern. Then we would commence watching for a little 
cove or bayou wherein we might moor out of the way of 
passing traffic. We moored simply by tossing the anchor 
upon the land, Sometimes we would step ashore and cook 
over glowing embers, leaving the Primus idle in the galley. 

On the second day, Texas began to give way to Louisiana 
and the terrain changed from grassy plains to thickets and 





From Boca Grande to Fort Myers, Fla., we took the inside route, 
and discovered a chart to be preferable to ‘‘local knowledge”’ 
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swamps. The type of human inhabitant along the cani! 
banks changed also. We were entering the heart of the 
Bayou or Cajun country, an area for the most part complet: 

ly untouched by current worldly affairs. One evening w: 
invited a 17-year-old boy aboard. He was intelligent in ap- 
pearance, pleasant in behavior, and spoke English reasou- 
ably well. He watched me typing some letters. “That’s a 
typewriter!” he finally accused. When I agreed, he was 
visibly relieved and confided in me: “I have seen ze leetle 
animals jumping in town but nevaire have I see one so 
close.” He examined the machine minutely and when | 
wrote his name on a slip of paper he was most grateful. M\ 
fountain pen and small flashlight amazed him. When we 
told him we were going to Miami, he innocently asked if it 
were on the other side of New Orleans. To him, we were 
visitors from another planet and he was dismayed at ow 
departure. 

Between Galveston and New Orleans one should always 
carry supplies, water, and fuel sufficient for at least 100 
miles. Marine service stations are few, and are found only 
at five or six stops along the 370-mile stretch of canal. 
Essential equipment for this, or any other section of the 
Gulf Intracoastal, includes a lead line well marked to about 
three fathoms, a 10-foot sounding pole, a bright anchor 
light, a loud horn and good fenders. A strong spotlight is 
absolutely necessary for night running and is handy in any 
case. Strip charts in handy book form covering the entire 
canal from Corpus Christi to Apalachicola, Florida, may be 
obtained from writing the U.S. Engineers at the following 
addresses: For the Corpus Christi-Port Arthur section, Santa 
Fe Building, Galveston; price $1.00; for the section from 
Port Arthur to New Orleans, Foot of Prytania Street, New 
Orleans, La., price 75¢; for the New Orleans-Apalachicola 
section, 2301 Grant Street, Mobile, Ala., price $1.00. The 
acquisition of these charts is recommended for vessels draw- 
ing more than two feet of water. 

The principal canal traffic west of New Orleans is com- 
mercial and has dwindled considerably since the war. One 
may sail an entire day and see no boat of any kind. A pleas- 
ure boat is almost a rarity, a sailboat unique. The lock tende: 
at Vermilion Lock, midway between Galveston and New 
Orleans, said that Adak was the first sailboat he had eve 
seen. It behooves the careful boatman, therefore, to be pre- 
pared for trouble as little assistance may be expected by 
water and none by land. 

At certain seasons of the year the canal is choked by 
floating water lilies. Specially equipped vessels are main- 
tained in New Orleans to attack these lilies and chew out a 
path through them when needed. At all seasons, however. 
clumps of them will be encountered and it is wise to avoid 
them lest they foul the propeller. If the propeller does get 
fouled by the lilies, it is sometimes possible to clear it by 
throwing the engine into reverse. 

We arrived in New Orleans on the afternoon of Decem 
ber 9th. The Industrial Lock which opens off the Mississippi 
is the only one of the six locks between Galveston and 
Miami that charges a fee. A bill for the service is sent to the 
boat owner’s home address. In my case, the charge was 
$2.50 and I received the bill about ten days after going 
through the lock. We tied up at the Southern Yacht Club 
on Lake Pontchartrain having run the 370 miles from Gal 
veston in seven leisurely days. There are three mileag: 
systems for the Gulf Intracoastal, none of which agrees with 
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the others: (1) the 5-mile 
posts along the banks, (2) 
the mileage as shown on the 
charts, and (3) the mileage 
as shown in the Coast Pilot. 
Each differs from the others 
in amounts varying up to 15 
or 20 miles and none of the 
differences is consistent. 

After a five-day stay in 
New Orleans we hoisted sail 
and pushed across Lake Pont- 
chartrain and on into Missis- 
sippi Sound. Ordinarily, one 
cannot do a great deal of satisfactory sailing in the Gulf 
Intracoastal unless the wind is exceptionally favorable. Foli- 
age on the shore and twists of the waterway are deterrent 
factors. Some notable exceptions are Lake Pontchartrain, 
Mississippi Sound, and Mobile, Pensacola, and Choctawhat- 
chee Bays wherein good sailing may be had. 

In Mississippi Sound it is necessary to keep a sharp look- 
out for the distant channel markers. I have always made it 
a policy never to pass a marker unless I can see the next 
two coming up. Sometimes, however, they are too far apart 
to be seen. In such a case, it is wise tq linger in the channel 
by the last marker until positive of which course to pursue. 
Caution in following the channel pays great dividends any- 
where, but in Mississippi Sound it is imperative. The wind- 
ward side of the channel should always be favored for the 
many obvious reasons. This elementary precaution is all toc 
frequently overlooked. The first night out of New Orleans 
we anchored in Mississippi Sound, having covered 65 miles 
during the day. The following night we heaved the hook 
just inside Mobile Bay, having covered exactly another 65 
miles. 

On the third day we put 60 miles astern and ran into 
Pensacola for fuel and supplies. Unfortunately, Dorton re- 
ceived news there that necessitated his immediate return 
home. After a two-day delay I was able to hire two jobless 
seamen to accompany me, Frank and Stanley. My new crew 
and I proceeded without incident until our approach to 
Panama City, 290 miles east of New Orleans, on the eve- 
ning of December 21. We arrived in the vicinity just at dusk. 
It was strange territory to me and it would have been far 
wiser to anchor and not try to enter the local boat basin, 
Tarpon Docks, after dark. However, it was Saturday night 
and we were low on supplies. If we did not lay at dock 
that night, we would be forced to remain idle on Sunday. I 
determined to enter despite the darkness. It was my worst 
decision of the entire cruise. 

I posted Stanley in the chains with the sounding lead 
and told Frank to stand at the bow and keep me advised of 
anything he saw. I then commenced easing toward Tarpon 
Docks, the lights of which I could see perhaps three hun- 
dred yards ahead. We proceeded cautiously until the sound- 
ings went down to one fathom. I then backed away and we 
tried from another angle. But, in the darkness, we had 
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“Adak” aground at Panama City. 

After a series of adventures we re- 

floated, but it again proved the old 

adage that you can’t carry five feet 
in a one-foot ‘channel!’ 


missed the inadequate channel marker and were perhaps 50 
feet to one side of the entrance. On this second attempt the 
water shoaled too fast for me to back out and we went 
aground on a hard sand bottom. I was not greatly concerned, 
as we had stayed to windward of where I thought the 
center of the channel should be, and I assumed that the 
‘ising tide and wind would push us on over to the channel. 
What I did not know was that between us and the center 
of the channel—such a short distance away—was a rock 
jetty barely two inches beneath the water. One local resi- 
dent told me later that he had seen over 100 boats make 
the same mistake. Another said that about 30 boats a year 
went aground there. It is recommended that the stranger 
never attempt to enter Tarpon Docks at Panama City, day- 
light or dark, unless he gets local information. 

The rising tide and the wind pushed us further aground 
and I became alarmed and hailed the shore repeatedly. 
About midnight a Coast Guard launch appeared and at- 
tempted to tow us off. The launch lacked sufficient power 
to move us and, furthermore, I was unable to make it clear 
to the personnel that a straight-keel, deep-draft sailboat 
can seldom be towed off anything—she must be rolled off. 
Towing usually results in pulling the heavy keel more firmly 
into the bottom or causing damage to the hull. But if the 
assisting vessel will get on the deep water side of the 
grounded sailboat, take the main halyard in such a fashion 
that the pull comes at the top of the mast and then pull 
gently at right angles to the direction in which the sailboat 
is pointing, the buoyancy of the body of the sailboat will 
act as a fulcrum to lift the keel. The draft of the sailboat is 
thereby decreased and she will drag clear—except in ex- 
treme cases. 

Ours was an extreme case. The Coast Guard launch de- 
veloped engine trouble and the personnel departed, telling 
us to await their return on the morrow. The tide was run- 
ning out and Adak slowly listed more and more to starboard. 
At 3:00 a.m., Frank and Stanley were no longer able to 
stay in their bunks on the port side. I was sleeping on the 
si ard side so I was not inconvenienced by the increasing 
lis. aud merely edged up along the cabin wall as the boat 
gradually settled. About 5:00 a.m., however, I felt damp 
and, looking beneath the mattress, found the reason: I was 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Rosenfeld photos 
“Vela,” a 43-footer, was designed and built by Hubert S. Johnson, Bay Head, N.J., for Henry C. Gibson, also of Bay Head 


“MELA” 


The dimensions of this smart sport fisherman are: 

43’ |.o.a., 12'2’’ beam and 3’3” draft. Twin GM die- 

sels give her a cruising speed of over 15 m.p.h. at 
1600 r.p.m. She is equipped with Adel controls 








Cruising comfort has not been sacrificed for fishing 

efficiency. There are comfortable accommodations for 

four, with all modern conveniences. ‘’Vela‘s’’ cruising 
range is about 400 miles 








USING YOUR BOAT 
IN COLD WEATHER 


Practical Methods of Stretching the Season 


By J. A. EMMETT 


ORE AND more owners of power and sailing 
yachts are trying to beat the present high cost of 
ownership and maintenance by getting longer use 

out of their boats, each man tackling the problem according 
to his boat, his location and the amount of time he has 
available. 

For many, distance is not an insurmountable barrier to 
wintering in Florida, and one sees many Great Lakes, Maine 
and Long Island Sound hailing ports on boats there. Those 
whose time is limited solve the problem in various ways. 
Some make a quick run down, return home to business, and 
then go down again later for a winter vacation aboard. 
Others have their boats taken down by friends or by hired 
crews. Some, with fast boats, make the trip in a few long 
weekend runs between ports where boats may be safely left 
in reliable care and where plane transportation home and 
back is available. 

Other owners, unable to make the full Florida trip, move 
their boats in the fall to some body of water where they can 
use them until late in the fall and again early in the spring, 
leaving them afloat during the winter. Chesapeake Bay and 
the Carolina Sounds are examples. 

Most owners, however, must be content with lengthening 
their seasons in home waters by fitting out earlier and 
laying up later than they used to. Lucky is he whose home 
locality provides sheltered waters, a chance for short week- 
end runs and plenty of snug anchorages. On the Great 
Lakes, particularly, some make a practice of laying up at 
yards where adjacent waters are suitable for late fall boating. 

Then there are those who want to live aboard their boats 
during the winter, either because the idea appeals to them 
or as a way of beating the cost of housing ashore. The aver- 
age boat based north of the Mason-Dixon line will be hauled 
out winters, whereas those below that line are apt to be 
left afloat. A boat hauled out in, say, some Great Lakes 
yard, will require a cover of some sort to keep at least her 
decks free of snow and ice, whereas a boat docked in 
Washington, D.C., for example, will not necessarily need 
such protection. For various practical reasons, we'll omit 
considering living aboard a hauled-out boat (though it can 
be done after a fashion) but even in New England waters 
many boats are wintered afloat, under covers. A hauled-out 
boat's hull and upper works are apt to be badly dried out 
by inside heat but one afloat will come through in better 
shape, and decks wet down by occasional rain and snow 
have a better chance to remain tight, provided ice is not 
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Unfortunately, there is no way of heating gear on deck! 


allowed to form in the joints and along the deck seams. 

However the extra use is gotten from the boat—and going 
to Florida is no exception—you're going to encounter cool 
and even cold weather. Prepare your boat for it accordingly 
and such use can be as enjoyable in some ways as your regu- 
lar summer going. Neglect it, and you won't be apt to want 
to try another season. 

Small boats, both power and sail, are normally designed, 
built and fitted out for summer use and not for cool or cold 
weather service. Comfort aboard, convenience and safety 
of handling, and the wellbeing of the boat herself are the 
main considerations. Such use, if intelligent, should not 
harm the boat but actually work out for her good. If she 
remains in her natural element longer, the boat’s structure 
is not apt to suffer as much as by too long a period hauled 
out. What must be avoided is leaving the boat in the water 
merely to put off the hauling date and its attendant work, 
and not using or going near her during that time. It is better 
to leave her in the water, where this is practicable, not 
neglecting her but using her as often as your time and 
arrangements permit. Moor her in a safe location, preferably 
in the care of some reputable yard, and lay her up properly 
for the relatively short period of non-use. 

Best of all, not only for the good of the boat structurally 
but as concerns her finish—whether paint or varnish, and 
the condition of her power plant, is continuous winter use, 
as is possible if you take her South. Personally, we’ve found 
upkeep no more costly in twelve-month service than during 
those years when the boat was laid up for the winter, in 
fact, less so. The boat is more apt to be kept constantly in 
good condition by attention as required, the work (and the 
expense) are spread over the entire year instead of all being 
done at the usual spring fitting- -out. Paint, for example, is 
sure to be worn or scrubbed rather bare, so it will rarely 
require complete removal or tedious preparation for the new 
coat, and bright work is more apt to get a late summer or 
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Winter storage ashore (left) and afloat. The boat 
spending the winter at her mooring (above) has 
‘ice boards’’ suspended on either side 
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fall coat and not be allowed to get down to bare wood in 
spots. 

Decks and topsides frequently wet down with salt water 
keep their wood and seams in better condition than when 
only rain water and melted snow get to them during the 
winter, or when protected by a cover but exposed to the 
dry air and freezing temperatures. Many claim an engine 
will last as many years in constant service as it will when 
laid up for sev eral months of the year, and give less trouble 
during that life. Sails will, of course, be used more, still I 
think they deteriorate almost as much from sheer age as 
from intelligent use. Fixtures such as the toilet and other 
plumbing, the galley stove and so on, seem to give out little 
sooner if constantly used. It’s corrosion, as much as wear, 
that causes most breakdowns, and this goes on rapidly dur- 
ing the laid-up period. 

‘Naturally, the intelligence of use is important. Where the 
boat will be used the winter through, or even only later 
into the fall, prepare her for such service by applying a coat 
of paint or varnish well before the time youd ordinarily 
haul out. If you let the surfaces go until spring, a couple of 
coats and more preliminary work will be required. Clean 
up the engine, too, and check whatever should be given 
periodic attention. Adjust, or better still, renew the distribu- 
tor points, spark plugs and other parts of the electrical 
system; clean filters and strainers, and so on. Leaving your 
boat in later in her home waters, or even in some warmer 
place, such as the Chesapeake, should not necessitate an 
additional bottom painting, for the water will be cold 
enough to discourage worms and you may be able to moor 
where the water is brackish or fresh, rather than salt. 

Beyond this, taking the boat south of, say, Morehead 
City, she should be hauled for bottom painting. Ordinarily 
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Below decks, one of the most important items is the heating unit. 
Here are two types of fireplaces, traditional and modern 


Moor in a location where the current won't carry ice against the hull 
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A good stove deserves a proper smokehead. 
This one draws well under all conditions 
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it is best to space a hauling about six months from the reg- 
ular spring painting, although it seems immaterial whether 
this is done before going South or upon arrival there. Some 
want their topsides painted at the same time, to look their 
best on the way down, others prefer to paint upon arrival 
in order to cover up the scars of the tri 

Sometimes what is done depends on t . type of boat; for 
although many haul at their home yard before starting, 
others hope to find some cheaper place along the way. Gen- 
erally this works out satisfactorily for cruisers and shallow 
draft auxiliaries but not so well where the boat is deep 
draft, or hard to handle on the railway. You may then find 
that, although at many small southern yards hauling rates 
per foot are attractive and rates for labor low, so much time 
can be spent in getting the boat on the ways and blocking 
her there that, in the end, you'll pay about the same as you 
would have had you gone to a larger and seemingly more 
expensive yard. 

Ice need not be a problem. The northern based boat 
should be hauled before actual freeze-up time or, if left in 
the water, should be in a place where the current won't 
carry broken ice against her nor the wind have enough 
sweep to set it in motion. Even fairly thick ice, if stationary, 
doesn’t seem to harm a boat moored in it, preferably at a 
dock, so long as her seams are in good condition. Damage 
often comes from trying to force a boat, usually early of a 
morning, through thin, windowpane ice because of the 
feeling you're going to be frozen in and become panicky to 
get going. Usually, if you wait, a break in the weather next 
day melts the ice or an afternoon wind clears it out. South 
of Norfolk only late south-bound boats are apt to encounter 
ice at all, and only in odd years. Then the best plan is to 
wait it out. If a boat were designed and built with cold 
weather use in mind, it would seem wise to have the plank- 
ing along the waterline oak. It is not advisable to sheath 
permanently cedar or other softwood planking along the 
waterline, because of the chance of rotting out the wood 
beneath. 

Where boats are left in the water winters, the scuppers, 
particularly small ones leading from the deck to below the 
waterline, are apt to cause trouble, as there is a chance of 
water freezing in them and rupturing the lead pipe. Where 
a boat is used late in the fall anywhere north of, say, Nor- 
folk, and, of course, where she is left in the water for the 
winter, all seacocks must be in good condition, positive in 
their working and easily turned off and on, and such things 
as the water tanks, toilet, and the engine easily drained. 

Even auxiliaries are apt to lie more at docks than to an 
anchor in this cold weather use. They require good dock 
lines and fenders, but ground tackle should also be on the 
heavy side. Many cruisers fail badly in this respect and 
need not only heavier anchors but better means than usual 
of handling them. 

Aboard a sailboat, light canvas may not be used enough 
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in cold weather to warrant the effort of looking after it, and 
the space it takes up can better be given to extra bedding 
and heavy clothing. Late fall winds are generally either 
non-existent or really strong and the rig should be such that 
strong fair winds may be utilized with sails alone or, in 
crowded quarters, sail used to help out the engine. The rig 
should be such that sail can be gotten on and off in narrow 
channels, this being especially important in going South. 
The headsails and mizzen of a es. ketch, or the foresail 
of a schooner, are easily handled under such conditions. 
With a sloop, cutting down an old mainsail and using a 
storm jib or small forestaysail will save having to look after 
and frequently reef your good suit or, almost as bad, hesitate 
to use sail at all because of the difficulty of getting it on 
and off, 

The cruiser owner with his deckhouse has the advantage 
over the auxiliary so far as comfort under way is concerned 
and the sailboat man is sure to envy him its shelter on a 
cold day. If the latter has a doghouse, its shelter is more use 
to those off watch than to the man at the wheel who, par- 
ticularly in narrow channels, must have good vision ahead. 
A canvas dodger can often be rigged to give protection, 
preferably one large enough to hinge up over the forward 
end of the cockpit. It may be unshipped in regular summer 
use, If you have a warm cabin, those off watch can dodge 
below and leave the man at the wheel, well bundled up, to 
take it until his trick is finished and it’s his turn to warm 
up below. 

Down belew is where the biggest improvement can be 
made in the average boat, and where the auxiliary often has 
the edge on the cruiser. The latter too seldom has a heating 
system that can be kept going continuously when underway, 
whereas the auxiliary used in cold weather is pretty apt to 
have at least a coal-burning galley range going with its 
dry heat combating the dampness of condensation as well 
as keeping the boat warm. Many small cruisers could install 
such a range, usually by et the galley stove space to 
take it, even though it is removed during warm weather and 
the gas or liquid fuel stove used then. Another good heating 
outfit is a small fireplace or an open front stove. A small, 
effective heating stove designed for house trailers; burning 
either coal or wood, is low priced and can be installed in a 
foot-square floor space, so long as the adjacent woodwork 
is protected. This type, like the fireplace and open front 
stoves, will heat the cabin floor and air low down more 
effectively than will a coal range on a higher mounting. All 
use rather messy-to-handle fuels and have a tendency to 
mess things up outside with soot; although the latter can be 
minimized by avoiding resinous woods and burning anthra- 
cite coal or charcoal briquettes. 

If one uses kerosene or fuel oil burners, whether in a 
stove intended to take them or installed in a range, there 
may be some question as to their behaviour when under 
way in choppy going; although they perform well with the 
boat tied up or at anchor. Performance under way should 
be determined in selecting such a stove. They, like the coal 
and wood types mentioned, can be exhausted outside, where- 
as kerosene heaters of the old bathroom type use up the 
oxygen in the cabin and are not safe to leave on all night, 
and seem to create condensation rather than dry it up. 
Primus and alcohol type galley stoves, even when fitted 
with one of the heating tops or units intended for them, 
fall down in the same respects for continuous heating. 

On the other hand, the new sealed-in type heaters which 
burn gasoline are true heating units. One make at least, 
because it will burn kerosene equally well, seems ideal for 
boat use. Those I’ve come across were installed out of sight 
astern, the compact box-like shape taking up little space; 
operation was odorless and quiet and the heat given off was 
dry and could be led by ducts to different parts of the boat. 
Where there is a remote after cabin, forepeak or deckhouse 
to be kept warmer than any overflow of warm air from the 
(Continued on page 96) 


The new sealed-in 
type cabin heaters 
which burn gaso- 
line are true heat- 
ing units. This Fluid 
Heat unit occupies 
only about one cu- 
bic foot of space 





Many cruiser own- 
ers have found that 
electric heating 
units, designed for 
110 or 115 volt 
current, are most 
satisfactory. Here 
is one installed in 
a Chris-Craft 





-Stoves such as this 


Chamberlain open 
front type are 
cheery and help 
with the cooking as 
well as solve the 
heating problem 
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Another type of 
small boat _ fire- 
place. It occupies a 
surprisingly small 
amount of space, 
and it is simple to 
install 
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This trailer-type 
heater serves well. 
It requires little 
space, burns al- 
most anything and 
throws off heat 
quickly 
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Photos by the author 
The author’s 56-foot ‘’Pelican.’’ Note the removable outriggers rigged to the port and starboard awning stanchions 


FISH FROM YOUR OWN BOAT 


Practical Suggestions on How to Utilize Sport Fishing Gear on the Conventional Cruiser 


By M. K. REYNOLDS 





Y ENDEAVOR, in this article, is to encour- 
age yachtsmen to fish from their own 
boats and to suggest methods which 
will make such a procedure thoroughly 
practicable and enjoyable, without in 
any way detracting from the yacht’s 
appearance. In other words, I should 
like to deinonstrate that certain compromises will make it 
possible to engage in fishing from a craft which is not de- 
signed specifically as a sportfisherman. 

Thirty-five years’ experience knocking around in various 
types of sailing boats, from 15 to 55 feet in length, had im- 
bued me with the average canvas man’s preference for 
sailing craft. However, I wanted transportation to places as 
far apart as the Bahamas, Dry Tortugas, Florida Keys, Shark 
River, Lake Okeechobee and a host of other areas where 
good salt and fresh water fishing is to be had, not forgetting 
the possibilities of duck, deer, quail and turkey shooting. 
Furthermore, I wanted comfortable quarters for myself end 
a couple of friends. 

I required shoal draft so that, with the exercise of rea- 
sonable caution and prudence, I could work my way into 
shallow uncharted waters, or even into those where the 
chart disclosed there was not enough water to float me. 
Tentatively, I envisioned something about 60 feet in length 
and, after a good deal of investigation picked up a 56- foot, 
custom built, twin screw cruiser, drawing a little less than 
four feet. 

It was not my original intention to use Pelican for any 
other purpose than that above set forth. Having arrived at 
destination, I intended to cast about for suitable guides, 
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boats, and any sort of necessary equipment essential to the 
sport under consideration, using Pelican as a base only. 
However, theory and practice were again at variance and 
that condition which engineers so aptly refer to as “the 
factor of ignorance” influenced me greatly over a period of 
12 years. In this interval we sometimes covered four or five 
thousand miles, during a winter season of only two or three 
months. I think I could count on the fingers of one hand 
those occasions, during all that time, when we found it 
really expedient to resort to local guides, charter boats or 
any equipment which we lacked. 

My education in using my own vessel for whatever en- 
terprise might be contemplated began on my first trip down 
the Florida East Coast. Our destination was the Keys, that 
rather unoriginal, but nonetheless interesting area, which 
usually furnishes an introduction to cruising and fishing 
sportsmen in Florida waters. Arriving at Palm Beach, my 
captain, a Florida native of many years’ experience in vari- 
ous types of vessels, said to me: “Boss, why don’t we stop 
here and try a little sailfishing? We don’t need any charter 
boats or guides. We can fish perfectly well from Pelican if 
you are willing to step around pretty lively at times. I've 
sized you up and I know you can do it. I know sailfish 
and I can cut as good a bait as any charterboatman.” 

I bought some conventional sailfish tackle and we 
streamed our baits, without benefit of outriggers. We lacked 
experience and we did have to “step around pretty lively 
at times.” We lost most of our fish, at first, and those that 
we did boat or release gave us a lot of trouble at the boat. 
Since that time, Pelican has probably seen several hundred 
sailfish hung, not to mention a good many tarpon, but I do 
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not believe I experience much more difficulty working my 
fish from her deck than I would from the cockpit of the 
most modern sailfish charter boat. Boating fish from her 
deck is no longer much of a problem, but releasing them 
still exposes the acting striker to a certain amount of danger 
that we have minimized but have never been able entirely 
to eliminate. ; 

I should like to discuss some of the phases through which 
we passed in the process of providing Pelican with equip- 
ment which would render her an efficient vessel from which 
to fish, without relegating her to the less dignified but more 
odoriferous classification of “fish boat.” 

We had no regular fishing chairs but we used two or 
three cane lounging chairs, which were quite comfortable 
and, lacking gimbaled chair sockets, we provided our- 
selves with belted leather butt sockets, which we strapped 
loosely around our waists. The arrangement was satisfactory 
unless the weather was rough, and frequently the best sail- 
fishing is to be had during rough weather. On one occasion, 
it required two stout men to keep my chair from careening 
all over the deck while I was working a sailfish. At this 
early period, the practice of releasing sailfish had not made 
much progress and fishing guests usually wanted a photo- 
graph of their fish. As a result we boated a good imany of 
the fish we took. 

We had, of course, no fish box. Our custom was to rap 
the fish smartly over the head, lay them out athwartships 
against the after end of the cabin house and cover them 
with a canvas. Sometimes, in a seaway, they started to 
slither overboard and it became necessary to secure them, 
tail and bill, to stanchions. One day a terrific commotion 
started just back of our chairs and I turned my head in 
time to see about five feet of sailfish, vertical in the air with 
his sharp bill arcing around like a fencer’s foil. He looked 
formidable and it took a husky volunteer to rush in an 
subdue him, at the cost of several minor abrasions. 

For many years outriggers have been a matter of much 
controversy. I do not think anyone has ever questioned their 
efficiency but they are frequently maligned by belligerent 
and inexperienced tourists as an automatic striking device, 
quite beneath the dignity of a sportsman. Personally, I do 
not care to sailfish unless outriggers are employed, for the 
following reasons: No angler, having any background at 
all, has any particular difficulty in working a sailfish to the 
boat. The inexperienced angler loses most of his fish be- 
cause he works the sail too hard and uses tackle which is 
too heavy. A strike, executed through the leverage which 
can be exerted when employing a gimbaled socket chair, 
together with the ensuing strain of overworking a fish with 
a short, inflexible rod, will almost certainly produce an 
incised wound in the fish’s mouth. During his first series of 
jumps the hook will inevitably be thrown free. When his 
line comes slack, the bewildered angler addresses the ship’s 
company with the positive statement that he knows he 
struck the fish hard enough and never let him get any slack 
line. As a matter of fact, had he struck less hard and worked 
his fish more gently, from a longer and more flexible rod, 
he could have given yards of slack, at any time, and still 
saved his fish. Herein lies one of the secrets of the greater 
efficiency of light tackle. 

Sailfish follow closely the axiom laid down by Victor 
Herbert in his song about women. “You never find two 
alike at any one time, you never find one alike twice.” The 
fish will react differently to the various kinds, sizes and 
shape of the bait presented to them. When a large, whole 
mullet is used, the elapsed time, from the appearance of 
the fish till the strike is made, may be a minute or even 
more. When resorting to a small strip bait, cut from a 
bonito, five seconds may be ample. Only through years of 
experience can judgment and skill be acquired to estimate 
the probable activity of the fish and. as a result, consistently 
to deliver well timed, effective strikes. 

Striking his fish is the only real thrill the experienced 
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angler derives from his sailfishing. I get keen satisfaction 
from the strike but, after that has been accomplished, I 
find the camera much more intriguing, as well as more 
difficult to handle successfully, than the rod. 

It must be quite obvious from the above statement that: 
only when the fish is clearly visible can his activity be 
estimated and the necessary skill and judgment to strike him 
properly put into effect. Further: only when outriggers are 
employed will the fish be clearly visible. While fishing 
directly over the stern without outriggers, the bait is sub- 
merged and the angler goes it blind. He has little oppor- 
tunity to exercise the ability and skill which constitute his 
real interest, pleasure and satisfaction in sailfishing. 

There is another strong argument in favor of outriggers 
which is entirely mechanical but nonetheless of consider- 
able importance. Unless baits are perfectly balanced, they 
will tend to revolve in the water in spite of swivels intro- 
duced into the wire leader. The effect on the line is fatal. 
I have seen lines spun up to three times the hardness of 
their original lay and I have seen them unlayed until they 
looked like three parallel strands of small string. As long as 
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there is a steady tension on the line nothing much happens, 
but if the fish runs up line and jumps, the resulting slack 
will cause countless pigtails and snarls to form immediately. 
These will sometimes jam in the tip-top and guides of the 
rod, making it impossible to reel in any more line. The 
situation becomes practically a stalemate. 

The experienced angler is quite familiar with this situa- 
tion. He looks his line over carefully and frequently. If it is 
being twisted, he retrieves his bait, trims it here and there 
and streams it again. Sometimes this necessitates several 
attempts. Frequently it is necessary to hand the inexperi- 
enced man another rod and reel, laying up the line, from 
his first rod, on the way home, by attaching a miniature 
propeller to it and streaming it while the boat is in rapid 
motion. It may be of interest to note that a beer can opener 
can be made to serve fairly well, if a regular propeller is 
not available. However the thing is tricky and needs experi- 
menting. It is obvious that much time must be lost, coping 
with twisted tangled lines. When outriggers are employed 
the resulting high lead of the line to the water automatically 
reduces this annoyance to something closely approaching 
zero. 

At the end of my first season’s fishing from Pelican, with 
no especially installed equipment whatever, I knew approxi- 
mately what I wanted and, during a good many hours of 
fishing and cruising I was mentally designing. I was deter- 
mined that each individual piece of equipment should be 
so constructed that it could be removed in five minutes, 
leaving no unsightly traces whatever. I think I can say that I 
have always met the requirements of that stipulation. 

If fish are being taken, a place must be provided to keep 
them. I do not like blood, slime and fish scales all over my 
decks and clothing. A fish box therefore was first in order. 
In all conventional guide boats, the fish box is built in 
directly against the transom and occupies the full width of 
the cockpit. Pelican offered no such opportunity. A few feet 
were available between the chairs and the after end of the 
cabin house and that was the logical place to put it. The 
width of the cabin house being a little over six feet, the box 
was made six feet long and about 14 isiches in cross section. 
To conform with the rest of Pelican’s bright work, it was 
built of moulded, panelled teak. 

This box was provided with a stainless steel liner which 
could be lifted out, slid onto the dock and scrubbed, 
immediately on our return from the day’s fishing. To secure 
the box firmly to the deck and still comply with the 
five-minute removal stipulation, we bolted L-shape bronze 
lugs to each corner and bored the feet of the lugs to accept 
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*” cap screws. Bosses were countersunk, flush with the deck, 
directly under the holes in the lugs and threaded to receive 
the three-eighths cap screws. The bosses were secured to 
the deck with suitable wood screws. A fish box takes a lot 
of abuse so we used a continuous piano-type hinge to 
attach the lid. Skylight quadrants, provided at each end, 
insured a positive lock to maintain the cover in any position 
desired. Later on we fitted removable baffle plates to the 
container so that we could pump sea water through a hose 
connected to our bilge pump and use part of the box as 
a live bait well. I think two men can remove the box and 
place it on the dock in less than three minutes. 

I can get along fairly well without a fishing chair but | 
do not care much about the sport unless outriggers are 
employed. Many different types of outriggers have been 
designed, some of which are of metal, but the old conven- 
tional bamboo pole seems to me the most efficient and easiest 
to install, as well as the least expensive. Charter boats use 
lofty outriggers, insuring them against breakage by intro- 
ducing a lot of spreaders, in the form of crosses, and staying 
them with a good deal of small wire and turnbuckles. Such 
outriggers are the very devil to construct and adjust. When 
one does break, the captain is in about as bad shape as 
if he had dismasted a sailing vessel. Charterboatmen use 
these lofty outriggers for three reasons, the primary one 
being that the tourist always wants to charter the boat 
with the tallest outriggers. 

When six men charter a boat at 60 dollars a day, they 
pay 10 dollars each. With lofty outriggers it is possible to 
fish two lines, at different levels, from each outrigger. If 
two lines are now fished directly into the water from the 
rod tips, everyone can fish. The whole thing is a good deal 
of a mess, especially if a large school of sailfish be encoun- 
tered and most of the lines come tight simultaneously. 
However, the captain probably does his best to keep clear 
of schools of fish and everyone is satisfied. The third reason 
lies in the fact that an unstayed bamboo pole will not 
support the heavy drag of the large baits used for blue 
marlin fishing. 

Having decided on the use of a stout, unstayed, bamboo 
pole, of sufficient length to keep a bait skipping merrily 
on the surface when 75 or 100 feet of line are streamed 
astern, the question arises how to secure it to the boat in a 
satisfactory manner. Furthermore, it must be borne in mind 
that the time stipulated for its removal is five minutes. 

I made up two triangles, of structural steel having a 
T-cross section and a width of about one inch, on the flat. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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OUTSTANDING 
PERFORMERS 


Chris-Craft’'s new 33-foot cruiser (below) 

has accommodations for four persons and 

is available with single or twin screw en- 
gines and speeds to 2] m.p.h. 








Rosenfeld 


“Hunky Dory V“ is a 50-footer designed and built by the 
Luders Marine Construction Co., Stamford, Conn., for Fran- 
cis S. Page of Greenwich, Conn. She has twin GM diesels 





The new Steelcraft 20-foot deluxe utility runabout (be- 
low). She is powered with a 116 hp. Gray, giving her a 
speed of 30 m.p.h. 


Avard E. Fuller's ‘‘Eroica’’ (right) was designed by 

Sparkman & Stephens and built by Henry B. Nevins. 

She is 48'9" x 33’4” x 7'3’'. Her auxiliary is a 4 cyl. 
Gray 


Rosenfeld 
Tarrytown Daily News 

“Dauntless”’ (left) is a 
65-foot commuter re- 
cently built for Lau- 
rance S. Rockefeller. 
Designed by Spark- 
man & Stephens, she 
was constructed of 
aluminum alloy by the 
Jakobson Shipyard, 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. Twin 
Packards give her a 
top speed of 41 knots 
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THE YACHTSMAN’S 50-FOOT BOOKSHELF 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


HIS IDEA of an article on a yachtsman’s five-foot 
book shelf sounded fine when it first came up, but 
there seem to be complications as one gets into the 
subject. A lot of small yachts don’t have room for even a 
five-foot shelf of books, but the five-foot shelf we started 
out to write about has stretched to at least 50 feet, and 
gets longer every time we think about it. 

Picking a yachtsman’s library looks to be about as thank- 
less a job as picking out a boat for him, which is only one 
degree more hopeless than picking a wife for a comparative 
stranger. What, for instance, does the contemplative, sin- 
gle-handed, gunkholing cruiser care which is the most author- 
itative book on racing rules? And what matinée racing 
skipper doesn’t find himself bored by long accounts of South 
Sea or Arctic cruises? You can divide books into categories, 
but readers’ tastes overlap the categories in all directions. 

So this will not be an attempt to offer any books as 
“musts” for anybody’s library, ashore or afloat. Nor will it 
be a catalogue of book titles. (Yacutinc will send you a 
book catalogue free on request—Advt.) One of our co- 
editors has more than 300 books on yachting and allied 
nautical subjects on his shelves (most of which he claims 
to have read) and that’s only a drop in the bucket. We 
won't have room in this article even to mention all our own 
favorite books and authors, let alone everybody’s. So to the 
authors we happen to overlook, and to the readers whose 
favorite books we neglect to mention, full apology is hereby 
tendered in advance. We're just trying feebly to encourage 
readers to pick out books for themselves, or for people they 
want to buy Christmas presents for. 

Just in the matter of the so-called indispensable publi- 
cations, individual needs vary. The small-boat sailor who 
never gets outside his home bay may get along with just the 
tide data printed on the local hardware store’s advertising 
calendar, hung on his kitchen wall where he can look at it 
Friday night roms each weekend. But if he sails farther 
afield he'll need government tide and current tables and 
charts, coast pilots, light lists, and what not. 

Let’s assume the reader has passed the kindergarten 
stage, and has already read The ABC of Boat Sailing (Stone), 
Sailing Made Easy, Told in Pictures (Smith), Learning to 
Sail (Calahan) and other standard primers, which, inciden- 


tally, he may profitably keep on the shelf for reference. Now 
he’s become a racing skipper who wants to sail around a 
lot of buoys faster than the neighbors’ boys. If he’s a typical 
racing skipper he will want all the books that might help 
him out and, since his books will probably be kept at home, 
he has plenty of room to stow them. There are a lot of 
good ones, among the best of the recent ones being Sailing 
to Win (Bavier), Winning Sailboat Races (Flint), and the 
new reprint of that old standby Yacht Racing: The Aerody- 
namics of Sails (Curry). He'll want something on the rac- 
ing rules, and remember that anything on right-of-way 
written prior to 1947 is obsolete, except for certain interna- 
tional competition. Two new books cover, the rules as 
adopted by the North American Yacht Racing Union in 
1948, The New Yacht Racing Rules (Bavier) and the 1948 
edition of Yacht Racing Rules and Tactics (Aymar). Yacht 
Sails (deFontaine and Ratsey) covers a specific angle which 
both racing and non-racing windjammers ought to know 
more about. 

If our reader is a cruising man, he will want a wider 
assortment of books—in fact the real cruising enthusiast can 
be sold almost any book that has the word “Cruise,” “Cruis- 
ing” or “Cruiser” in: its title, and will enjoy at least 80 per 
cent of them. He will certainly want not only the govern- 
ment publications but also the commercially published 
guides and pilots applying to whatever territory he plans to 
cruise in. A Cruising Guide to the New England Coast (Dun- 
can and Blanchard) does a magnificent job on the area from 
New York to New Brunswick, and we hear a similar book on 
the Chesapeake is in preparation by the same authors. The 
Great Lakes Cruising Club gets out a fine cruising guide for 
the Lakes. Most comprehensive of all is a new book, Yacht- 
ing in North America (Connett) which covers the waters of 
the continent, combining a greater or lesser degree of de- 
tailed piloting information in various sections with historical 
and other information. Cruising Puget Sound and Adjacent 
Waters (Vosper) is a new publication on that area. The 
Inland Waterway Guide is an annual on the Norfolk-Miami 
intracoastal waterway. 

The cruiser will greatly enhance his enjoyment, however, 
with books that go beyond the “pilots” and “guides” into 
the history, character, geology, bird, animal and fish life, 
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coastal industries and other features of the section in which 
he cruises. A few such from among hundreds are Sailing 
Duys on the Penobscot, Famous Lighthouses of New Eng- 
land (Snow), South and By West of Cape Cod (Howland), 
The Commodore’s Story (Munro and Gilpin), Lore of the 
Lakes (Bowen), Paddle Wheels Days in California (Mac- 
Mullen), Ships of the Redwood Coast (McNairn and Mac- 
Mullen), Washington Geographical Names, Sea Flavor 
(Pearson), and Cape Cod Yesterdays (Lincoln). 

Then, too, for each section there are the cruising logs of 
others who have sailed those waters; Ranging the Maine 
Coast (Loomis), Cruise of the Diablesse (Fenger), Sailing 
to the Sun (Bloomfield), and dozens more. Two noteworthy 
recent contributions to this type of literature are Caribbean 
Cruise (Bertram) and Islands to Windward (Mitchell), 
both on West Indian waters. 


Except for the dwindling few who tell the yard to “Fix 
her up no matter what it costs,” the yacht owner is to a 
greater or less extent his own ship’s husband. He may do all 
his own maintenance work or he may just putter around 
with the odd jobs, but he gets enjoyment out of working on 
his ship and he'll want a few books to help him do it right; 
books like The Boat Owner's Sheet Anchor (Lane), Gadgets 
and Gilhickies (deFontaine), Yachts: Their Care and Han- 
dling (Moore), or The Ship’s Husband (Calahan). In this 
category come the books on rigging and rope work. Rope 
work is the subject of a library in itself, from small hand- 
books like Knots, Splices and Rope Work (Verrill) which 
will give you all the knots you really need, to tomes like 
The Art of Knotting and Splicing (Day) or The Ashley Book 
of Knots, which could provide the basis for a lifetime hobby. 
Also there are specialized books like Permanent Yacht Moor- 
ings (Ellis); Sailmaking Simplified (Gray), on a wide range 
of subjects useful to the amateur ship’s husband. 

Navigation and piloting are the subjects of dozens of 
books; although it’s our contention that with a copy of 
Primer of Navigation (Mixter), a set of HO 214 and an Air 
Almanac you can take a yacht most anywhere in the world 
as far as ‘longshore piloting and celestial navigation is con- 
cerned. The American Practical Ndvigator (Bowditch), a 
century old but kept up to date, is full of useful information 
and so, for the practicing offshore navigator, is Wrinkles in 
Practical Navigation (Lecky), a classic now in its 22nd 
edition. 

Some books are so wide in scope as to defy classifica- 
tion—books like Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat Han- 
dling (Chapman) and The Boatman’s Manual (Lane), either 
of which is practically a nautical education between two 
covers, or that compendium of useful information, The 
Yachtsman’s Annual Guide and Nautical Calendar. 

Specifically for the motor boatman are Power for the 
Small Boat (Crook), Guide to Boat Handling (Hooper), 
Motor Boats, their Care and Handling (Moore), and some 
others; though in general the propeller-and-piston fraternity 
have been far less prolific of books than the windjammers. 

If your boat is a cruiser, power or sail, you'll want Seaman- 
ship Below Decks (Brindze) and Galley Guide (Moffat). 

Seamanship is a term so all-embracing that most of the 
books already mentioned could be placed in its category. 
In fact, almost any phase of sailing, boat handling or boat 
and gear maintenance is a part of seamanship. You can start 
from scratch with An Introduction to Seamanship (Hall) 
and continue right on through such postgraduate works as 
Yacht Cruising (Worth) and Deep Water Cruising (Martin) 
and keep on learning seamanship, just as you still find some- 
thing to learn by experience afloat after half a century of 
sailing (so they tell me). Even books primarily aimed at big 
vessels, like Knight's Modern Seamanship, the Navy stand- 
by, have something to offer the yachtsman, and so do the 
cruising yarns of experienced sailors, even though written 
with no idea of instruction. 

The serious yachtsman, though he will probably never 
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design or build a boat of his own, wants to know something 
about how and why the naval architect and the builder do 
what they do, and how to judge for himself the qualities to 
expect from a set of lines or a finished boat. Elements of 
Yacht Design (Skene) is the standard work in its field. 
Yacht Designing and Planning (Chapelle) is easier for the 
novice to grasp, and Boatbuilding (Chapelle) is an equiva- 
lent on the construction side. Common Sense of Yacht De- 
sign (Herreshoff) makes entertaining as well as instructive 
reading. If you're actually going to build your own boat, 
there are lots of “how-to-build” books complete with plans 
and figures. One of the more recent is Building In Your Own 
Backyard (Rabl) which contains, besides specific plans and 
instructions, some good dope on the use of tools and ma- 
terials. 

Closely tied in with designing are the books on old types 
of yachts and boats, many of which are now extinct or 
nearly so. One such is American Sailing Craft (Chapelle), 
which traces the background of several famous types, while 
books like Chesapeake Bay Bugeyes (Brewington) go deep- 
ly into individual types. 

That brings us into the history of the sport, which starts 
back with The History of Yachting, 1600-1815 (Clark). 
Dean of yachting historians was the late William P. Stephens 
whose American Yachting, published about 1904, and more 
recent Traditions and Memories of American Yachting con- 
tain a wealth of history. On more specific subjects are such 
historical books as The America’s Cup Races (Stone) and 
Ocean Racing (Loomis). 

Any yachtsman ought to talk and understand real nauti- 
cal terminology, so onto his shelf goes a dictionary. Glossary 
of Sea Terms (Bradford) is an excellent book for the pur- 
pose, but perhaps the most complete work on the subject is 
a new one, International Maritime Dictionary (deKerchove ) 
which will take about three inches of your five-foot shelf. 
While we're on the subject, Sea Language Comes Ashore 
(Colcord) is interesting reading. 

By now, our five-foot shelf has stretched several times 
around the room. Yet we haven't gotten on from the more 
or less technical and educational books into the realm of 
books, fictional, non-fictional, and in the vague borderline 
between the two, that we read just for the fun of reading 
and looking at the pictures. And speaking of pictures, any 
sailor who hasn’t a copy of Sail Ho (Rosenfeld) is missing a 
grand collection of some of the sport's finest pictures. Out 
of Halifax (MacAskill), American Fishermen (Church), 
and Men, Fish and Boats (Stanford) cover the more photo- 
genic aspects of the fishing industry, and Whaleships and 
Whaling (Church) is unique as a photographic record of 
whaling days under sail. Fo’c’s'le Days (Fisher) reproduces 
a lot of the author’s fine paintings of old square-rigger days. 

Such classics as The Riddle of the Sands (Childers), 


(Continued on page 92) 
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DETERIORATION IN 
WOODEN YACHTS 


Why Do Wooden Vessels Rot? 


By FREDERIC A. FENGER 


(In past years Frederic A. Fenger has contributed a number 
of timely and interesting articles to YACHTING, as many of our 
subscribers will recall. A naval architect of wide experience and 
a keen sailor, he will perhaps be known best for his two books, 
“Alone in the Caribbean,” describing his trip in a sailing canoe 
through the Windward and Leeward Islands, and “The Cruise of 
‘Diablesse’,” the famous schooner which he owned and sailed for 
two years through the West Indies. He also developed the dhow 
type of hull and was the originator of the much discussed main- 
trysail rig.—Ep. ) 


ANY TIMES, particularly since this last war 
when most yachts were laid up “during 
the period” and suffered thereby, I have 
been asked, “Why do some, even new, 
boats go to pot in no time, while many 
older craft live on, regardless?” Or sim- 
ply, “Why do wooden vessels rot? 

One may assume an authoritative stance and discourse 
learnedly on fungi and the chestnut timber worm which Te- 
cently has addressed his indulgence to boring oak, having 
eaten all the chestnut in the East; while the listener becomes 
bored, in turn. Or one may expectorate in the direction of 
a cheaply built boat, probably half-fastened with iron screws, 
and say, “Hell, man! Just carelessness,” and come nearer 
hitting the mark, both ways. 

To be sure, the fungi and borers have been there all the 
time, nurtured by moisture and lack of ventilation, but neg- 
lect and the absence of a little boat sense underlie the 
whole. The fungi or borers may have been in the wood 
when the vessel stood over her chips; though there is no 
great danger of this if the builder is an honest man and has 
not been knocked down a bit on his price. The designer, or 
whoever has supervised for the owner, should insure rea- 
sonable safety at this point. Yet some dirty piece of scrap 
may have gone in as a butt block; while the air is contami- 
nated, anyway, to a lesser or greater extent. 

An old dictum went to the effect that if a boat showed 
no rot in seven years, she would be good for the rest of her 
owner’s life. Right enough, if her owner was only good for 
another month or two! But a winter of careless layup might 
cause enough damage ultimately to cost her original price, 
or more, in repairs. 

In a discussion such as this, one should start with some 
sort of premise. My belief, then, based on my own experi- 
ence through many years is that, (a) If a vessel is con- 
structed of at least fairly well-seasoned material; and (b) 
if adequate ventilation is laid out for all unfayed surfaces 
within the vessel; and (c) if all these free surfaces below 
the waterline, together with those of planking, frames. 
clamps and shelves that do not show in the interior finish 
are left unpainted; and (d) if proper salting is provided 
for; and (e) if the vessel is well laid up, she should last 
almost indefinitely! At least, she should enjoy a useful life 
of 40 years, as many have! 

Most of this generally was practiced by those who knew, 
in the old days. Their failures, in the main, are to be found 
in the carry-over from heavy ship construction wherein 




















Rosenfeld 
An example of the havoc which can be caused by inadequate 
ventilation or leaky decks. Such repairs are a major operation 


ceiling was a strength member, close-fitted like an inne: 
planking which, in effect, it was; and in neglecting to pro- 
vide further ventilation into every nook and cranny of the 
vessel, particularly her ends. Sometimes, when generous 
air-strakes (the spaces left between the upper ceiling and 
the clamps) had been provided, and the bays (between the 
frames) were open to the bilges, they became flues so that 
pressure of the heavier air below started a slow circulation 
aided by the expanding air when heated by the topsides in 
warmish weather. At least, that was the explanation when 
no rot occurred behind the ceiling. Waldo Howland is a 
firm believer in this flue-type of ventilation, and I have used 
it where paint obscured effective application of preserva- 
tives. In general, however, I am inclined to stick to salting 
and to limit the ceiling only to where the bare frames and 
planking might show in the accommodations. Even here, 
the ceiling strakes should be spaced 4” apart, and there 
should be an opening of at least 24” under the clamps. 
While my remarks, so far, have referred to salt-water use. 
the fresh-water application differs only in that salting more 
heavily should be stressed. As a matter of fact, I first knew 
of salting on the Great Lakes where the old schooners, old 
then and still more aged before they finally disappeared 
altogether, literally were salted by the ton! Often the bays 
were salt-packed from the stops at the lower stringers 01 
even the limber strakes, right up to the shelves where the 
bays were sealed off with rat stops. Glistening windrows o! 
salt lay behind each frame in the counter where, in the 
process of slow deliquescence, they become hard as rock 
and never shifted, even when these schooners were sogged 
down to their beam ends. ig 
Before going on to the question of ventilation, it may be 
well to examine the initial causes of wood decay. First, there 


is the residual sap in the wood—there will always be some 


which, if hindered from leaching out by the intervention of 
heavy coats of paint, will ferment and start decay well in 
side the wood. Next comes the borderline sort of red oal 
which is hard to distinguish from the reddish white oak 
even for an expert. For the red oak, with its more oper 
pores, is about twice as vulnerable to rot as the white oak 
the pores of which intermittently are sealed off by spong 
plugs called tyloses. Usually, one can make sure by examin 
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Left, two examples of 
heart wood decay in 
overripe oak. These 
huge balks of timber 
were rejected by a 
navy inspector 





This shaft log ap- 

peared sound (see left 

end in photo) until it 

had been routed out 

and advanced decay 
was revealed 


ing a paper-thin shaving undex a magnifying glass, and by 
the relative length of the “large” rays which are considerably 
shorter in the red oak, but not always. 

We have always sworn by teak as the very best wood one 
could put into a yacht. But teak that has been roughly han- 
dled before siding up for construction, or planking that has 
been bruised, or a stem that has been bashed against a dock, 
may rot very quickly. Teak, then, should be confined to 
cabin soles and trim, and decking if one will tolerate the 
extra weight. Fir must be of the best grade to begin with, 
but even so, where it has been crushed by stray hammer 
blows or bare clamps, the grain will raise, despite planing 
and sanding, and permit lodgment of fresh water which, 
eventually, brings on decay, As we look back upon it, long 
leaf yellow pine was about the best that could be had, for 
planking. 

In the second category, and most difficult to cope with, is 
the matter of deck leaks—rain water and melted snow, bring- 
ing all manner of spores down from the sky. This water, 
often in minute quantities, will seep through places where 
paint (or the thin rectitude of politicians) cannot penetrate, 
and then may travel for considerable distances along seams 
till finally it brings manna to colonies of such fungi as Poria 
xantha, Daedalae quercina or Stereum frustulosum (whose 
given name seems singularly apt), on the molded edge of a 
hanging knee, or it may trickle down the inside of the plank- 
ing to that dirty butt block I mentioned a little while ago. 
The end-grain of the stem and the transom knee are espe- 
cially vulnerable while fillers and lodging knees offer exten- 
sive areas that may go undetected unless the leak is more 
than a mere weep. Rain, or even dew collecting and running 
down the mast, will seek out a check through which it will 
pass under the mast-coat collars and to the wedges, whence 
it will spread to the partners. If the masts remain stepped 
when the winter cover is fitted, the coats should be lifted 
from their flanges and the wedges removed. Far better to 
have the sticks out, for then there will be no leakage through 
the cover at these places, nor in way of the shrouds and 
turnbuckles. There will be no gantlines to rot away and one 
may overhaul better the spars and check the upper fittings 
and shroud homing. In any event, winter covers should be 
well peaked above the deck, both for drainage and to in- 
crease the space beneath so that the air mass will become 
less heated under warm winter suns. Perhaps the best meth- 
od of providing ventilation under a cover is to space out the 
sides at least 4” beyond the rails throughout the middle 
third of the vessel. The expanding air will then flow out- 
board and a breeze from either side will aid this circulation. 

Between the deck seams, bungs may dry out so that fresh 
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Rosenfeld 
An example of the kind of repairs which are frequently made 
necessary by poor ventilation. This job is comparatively simple 


water soaks down to the fastenings and the surrounding 
wood becomes infected. In like manner, there may be leaks 
via through-fastenings such as eyebolts, traveler stocks and 
chain plate bolts which were given sloppy fits with scant 
benefit of white lead or cotton or oakum grommets under 
their heads and washers. 

Aside from leaks around windlass and quarter bitts, are 
those where inboard chain plates are brought up through 
the covering boards. For the chain plates are apt to work, 
ever so slightly, when tacks are changed and unless there 
is very careful fitting, water will work in. The bronze chain 
plate may not be affected unless it is fastened with a metal 
of differing formula. But when the plate is let in between 
frame and planking, warmth from the summer sun may 
cause trouble. I seem to be almost alone in sticking to out- 
side chain plates, with through-fastenings that can be 
checked at both ends, 

While we are on deck, there are those small weeps, rarely 
discovered till the evidence calls for repairs, where the 
house canvas has been allowed to rot under the moldings 
from which it was turned down over the sides, or up under 
the skylight and companion coamings; together with leaks 
where the fabric has been cut and repaired. 

On going below, one immediately becomes aware that 
the vessel may be ailing, for there is that characteristic 
somewhat old-rope odor which comes from decaying ship- 
wood in fusty corners. Also, there may be a blend of de- 
cayed vegetable matter and toilet odor from pump seepage 
that has worked down into the bilges. This is cured easily 
by fitting a shallow pan under the toilet to collect the drip 
where it can be swabbed out as need be. Now there are new 
and better pump rods to be had, with fitted packing, so 
that there should be little or no seeping through the gland. 

Much of the old-rope odor actually may come from 
manila that has been left below. Rope will go quickly even 
when left on a locker floor that may be far less damp than 
the interior of a vessel. When not in use aboard ship, rope 
should be hung up in loose coils where there is free circu- 
lation of air and no chance for the rats. As with manila, all 
other loose gear should go ashore. Damp newspapers, swabs, 
old cloths and particularly sponges, should be out of the 
vessel. At the end of a season afloat, it is surprising how 
much dust and lint has collected in odd corners and under 
loose sole pieces. All this collects moisture and should be 
taken up with a vacuum cleaner (the only time a sailor 
should have any business with one of these contraptions) 
so that after the drain plugs have been removed, the bilges 
may be washed down and thoroughly dried out. And boy! 
Have you ever swung an old Ford magnet on a length of 
marline, around in an empty cabin and toilet? Gets the 
hairpins before they can leave their rusty marks. There is 
another reason for thus drying out the bilges: if small 
pockets of water are left at choked limbers, there will be 
alternate freezing and thawing which is far from beneficial 
to the soaked planking. 

As the odor of decay has suggested a lack of thorough 
ventilation, one must amplify this term to include the want 





































































































































of such small channels as are formed by chamfering and 
grooving that will drain off certain pockets and allow some 
air movement where summer heat may induce a flow. In 
the forepeak, which in some of the older construction is 
well filled with “solid work,” the so-called knightheads— 
actually they are more in the nature of hawse-timbers or 
half frames—may fill the bays right up to the stem sidings. 
If decay was started where water lodged between the knee 
and upper stem member, or in way of the breast hook, or 
where the clamp lays tight against the solid work, one might 
not be aware that the bow may be practically gone. For 
had the decay grown between the knightheads and the 
planking, it would be more apt to work outward more 
rapidly through the planking which absorbs more heat from 
the sun, The risk is far greater if the topsides are painted 
black, and in a lesser degree through the various colors to 
flat white which is least heat absorbent of all. So it is from 
examination of the planking, outboard, that one may learn 
first of a spongy bow. 

In way of the transom, the 
condition may be much the 
same, though one is dealing 
with fashion pieces and 
strongbacks instead of knight- 
heads. Here decay is more 
apt to appear from inboard, 
due to the greater heating ef- 
fect from the wider decks, 
while the sloping transom 
may be shaded a deal of the 
time. 

But from outboard one 
may learn first of decay be- 
hind the stove compartment, 
certain built-in lockers, and 
the icebox. There is a fur- 
ther menace from ice water 
that may escape from a leaky 
sump tank, or through care- 
lessness be allowed to run 


into the bilges while being Here a new stem has been installed and bow planking replaced 
drawn off. I knew of some ° 2 ‘esult of a bad case of dry rot, a costly and time consuming 
cases where all the ice water undertaking 


drained into the bilges, to be 

pumped out in due course. The fungi from the pond ice not 
only induced rot but made the vessel smell like a garbage 
wagon. 

Where bent frames are subjected to sharp reverse curves, 
they are apt to “pop” and become a source of infection. 
Kerfing only adds another seam to gather moisture. It is 
better to bring such frames to a fairbody curve, with a filler 
underneath to build out the reverse. 

Often, in filling the run with pitch or tar to fair up to the 
limbers, excess material may reach up the keel or horn- 
timber sidings. Such members become partially encased and 
tend to hold moisture in their lower portions and so prevent 
the sap from leaching out. The more solid pitch, in the run, 
tends to draw together and pull away from the wood, al- 
lowing some flow of salt water and good salt penetration. 
Where frame heels have been cogged into the keel, there 
may be decay—a favorite argument against this construc- 
tion. But despite the added expense and relative danger 
from rot, I favor cogging, for with the floors side-bolted to 
the frames and drifted to the keel, an excellent lock is 
formed against wringing. Even should the heels become 
dozy, one is no worse off than when they are stopped against 
the keel siding. My point is that there should be no decay 
here if there is no paint to impede the access of salt water 
and if the bilges initially are well salted or treated with a 
modern non-sealing preservative. 

Most annoying are leaks at the house corner posts; though 
decay is not so apt to occur here. Usually, the builder is to 
blame for not following the given detail. (Or he thought he 
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knew better than the designer.) Where the construction \,as 
not laid out for caulking, the driving of cotton or oakum \il] 
only worsen matters. The trick is to find the source of the 
leak through careful hose testing and there to work in a 
suitable seam composition under pressure, as told below, 

Finally, there are fresh-water leaks through checks in 
such backbone members as may be above the waterliie, 
Here, if the slope is favorable, water will creep inboard and 
start decay at the root of the check and into the surrowd- 
ing construction. In all checks that may cause leaks, either 
above or below the waterline, it is well to probe with a thin 
feeler to determine the direction, depth and extent. Then 
drill in, at as nearly a right angle as possible, to the root 
and, under pressure, force in a fairly free-flowing compoi- 
tion that has been warmed so that the check may be com- 
pletely filled outward. For this, a good yellow or white deck 
seam filler may be used or Penacolite, which will be thin 
enough without heating. But the check should be thorough- 
ly dried out — borrow the 
Missus’ hair drier — and do 
the job in warmish weather. 
Often, during World War II, 
I managed to cure some stub- 
born underwater leaks in the 
larger wooden naval vessels 
through this and allied tech- 
niques from inboard and 
without docking. The checks 
were wet, to be sure, but our 
composition had Portland ce- 
ment in it and set up the 
binder hard in 24 hours. 

Lest they be forgotten, 
there are always those places 
in the keel and deadwood, 
outboard, where, despite salt 
water, the sap in knots, burls 
and pockets has fermented 
and started rot. These are 
Rosenfeld easily cured by cutting down 
to clear wood, applying pre- 
servative and graving. 

We have now fairly cov- 
ered deterioration due to 
fungi, fresh water and lack of ventilation. Yet there remain 
other and, at times, more obscure sources of decay, both in 
wood and metal. 

Although it is well known that the tannic acid in oak has 
a certain effect on iron fastenings, and the surrounding wood 
becomes blue-black or black, showing that the oxidized or 
soluble iron has traveled well along the grain, no apparent 
harm has come to the oak. But iron rust is none too good for 
soft-wood planking, and iron trimming ballast should be well 
cleaned and red leaded. If the inside ballast is of lead and 
shows white incrustations, it should be recast to get rid of the 
spelter. While one is about it, pour the clear lead into suit- 
able moulds to fit the bilges for a better stow. Arrange for 
chocking, to prevent shifting and to keep the heft off the 
planking, and no piece should weigh much over 30 pounds. 

In the engine compartment, where there is heating from 
the cylinders and exhaust line, followed by chilling and con- 
densation when the circulating lines cool off, is the added 
menace of corrosion both in metal and wood, from battery 
fumes and spilled acid. Aside from the required ventilation 
of this region, the batteries should be sealed off in acid- 
proof containers and provided with separate ducts arranged 
so that sea water cannot enter when one is sailing in a 
hard chance. 

As an aside, keep the engine and its pan clean so that 
no crank-case oil may creep to the planking. While no harm 
may come to the wood, this thinned oil will leach out the 
Stockholm tar from the oakum in the seams, and leaks will 

(Continued on page 99) 





“Lahala’”’ and ‘‘Such Crust’ during the final heat. ‘‘Lahala’ led for four laps, but lost the cup through mechanical failure 


wat PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 


Washington Star photos 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


ASHINGTON, D.C’S President’s Cup Regatta can 
W take credit for making the last weekend in Sep- 

tember a bright spot on the calendar of 1948 power 
boat racing. Top-notch arrangements, better than average 
weather conditions and fair to middling officiating combined 
with a fine entry list to produce some outstanding competi- 
tion and a flock of new records. Highlighting the racing were 
three hard-fought heats for the featured trophy, with vic- 
tory finally going to Dan Arena at the wheel of Jack 
Schafer’s Allison-Ventnor combination, Such Crust. 

Ten boats appeared on the course to start the first heat 
for the President's Cup on Saturday, the 25th. As they 
warmed up on the slightly lumpy Potomac, there could be 
identified: the eventual winner, Such Crust; her sister-ship, 
Lahala, owned and driven by Harry Lynn; Ernie Wilson’s 
Miss Canada, with her Rolls-Royce engine and Greavette 
hull, driven by Harold Wilson; the Dusenberg-Arena outfit, 
Miss Frostie, owned by Robert Frost and steered by Warren 
Avis; Bill Cantrell at the wheel of the My Sweetie of Ed 
Gregory and Ed Schoenherr—a Hacker hull with Allison 
engine; Henry Kaiser's Fleur du Lac, another Allison job 
driven by Max Collins; G-99, the new Clell Perry-designed, 
-built and -driven, Allison-powered craft owned by the Dos- 
sin brothers; Tomadge IV, Tom Keane’s Fageol-engined 
Ventnor, with her owner at the wheel; Horace Dodge's old 
Sister Syn, a Dodge hull repowered by Allison and driven by 
Dodge; and Betty V.* 

The actual start was strung out and ragged with Cantrell 
pushing the leaping My Sweetie into an early lead, closely 
followed by Such Crust, G-99 and Lahala. Running close to 
a 70-mile average, they continued this way until the third 
circuit, wheu Cantrell was forced to cut Sweetie’s speed 
before the leaping beat her to pieces. Arena, in Such Crust 
then took over the lead and hit a lead-footed pace for the 
balance of the heat. Such Crust’s lap speeds went up and 
up, finally reaching 73.831 on the final round. 

Lahala accounted for second place, which she had in- 
herited when G-99 dropped out a half-mile from the finish, 
a couple of teeth missing from one of the gears in her vee- 
drive. Cantrell nursed My Sweetie home in third spot. 
Harold Wilson, in Miss Canada had connected with a piece 
of drift somewhere along the way and could do no better 
than fourth with his badly bent wheel and a hole through 
the false bottom aft. Betty V, Sister Syn and Tomadge com- 
pleted the finishing list in that order. 

Miss Frostie suffered a broken propeller shaft which 


* Owned and driven by the author. Lou Eppel was the mechanic.—Ep. 


ripped a large hole in her bottom, causing her to sink near 
the north turn midway through the heat. Kaiser’s Fleur du 
Lac ran reasonably fast albeit somewhat wildly until a 
barrage of heavy carburetor explosions erupted her deck 
and caused her to drop out. 

The second heat, scheduled for Sunday the 26th, brought 
out the seven finishers of the first contest, reénforced by 
Stanley Dollar’s all-aluminum, Allison-engined Skipalong 
and a recarbureted Fleur du Lac. Unfortunately Skipalong 
broke her strut before the start. Cantrell took a practice lap 
with Sweetie and returned to the pits, dissatisfied with her 
behavior. This time it was Such Crust that roared into an 
early lead, with Lahala coming very fast and outside. Just 
as they reached the first buoy of the North turn, Lynn 
wheeled Lahala sharply to port and into the turn, forcing 
Arena to back off and stall. From there on it was a close 
race, but Lynn never relinquished his lead. He flashed over 
the line in front for a heat speed of 73.971, 3% miles better 
than Arena’s pace in winning the first heat, and good enough 
to set a new record for the course. Miss Canada picked up 
third place, followed by Betty V and Tomadge. Sister Syn, 
this time driven by Jack O'Mara, failed to finish, as did the 
Kaiser entry. : 

It was clear that the final heat would be dog-eat-dog, 
with Lahala and Such Crust tied on points, Lahala in the 
lead for the fastest heat bonus and Arena smarting from 
the hosing Lynn had handed him on that first turn. All five 
finishers of the first heat appeared for the finale, and this 
time Such Crust and Lahala started to pull away from the 
rest of the fleet even before reaching the starting line. Once 
more Lynn came up to the first turn on the outside and once 
more he sawed off Arena to take the lead at the first buoy. 
For four laps the stocky Lynn chauffeured Lahala like a man 

(Continued on page 104) 





The final heat of the 225s. Danny Foster (‘‘F 999°’) won the 
heat; John Francis (‘‘Whirlaway’’) was high point scorer 























































































STAR CLASS WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP 






It blew so hard that Stars did well without jibs. Farthest left is ‘Gem II, 1540 is ‘‘Polluce’’ and 1961 is ‘Twin Star,”’ the series winner 


Pirie’s “Twin Star” Edges Straulino’s “Polluce” in an Exciting Slam Bang Series 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


HEN THE holding of the World’s 
Star Class Championship was award- 
ed to Portugal in compliance with 
the rule calling for a change of hemi- 
sphere every five years, everyone 
expected the 1948 series to be some- 
thing a little out of the ordinary. But 
no one anticipated all the unusual circumstances which kept 
developing between August 31 and September 5 to produce 
one of the most exciting series ever sailed in this class. It 
will long be remembered as the series of surprises. 

Surprise number one was the weather. Cascais (pro- 
nounced Cash-caysh) is on the Portuguese “Riviera,” a 
stretch of about 20 miles of coastline from Lisbon westward, 
partly on the Tagus estuary and partly on a bay which is 
merely an indentation in the Atlantic coast. The races were 
sailed at the westward or seaward end of this Costa do Sol. 
All summer a local northerly wind sweeps down off nearby 
mountains and whistles out across the bay at anywhere from 
20 knots up. In September the northerly is supposed to stop 
whistling, but this year it didn’t stop. Consequently, instead 
of the anticipated moderate breezes, the series, held the 
first week in September, was sailed in some very rugged 
going indeed. Also, being an offshore breeze, this wind is in- 
clined to be shifty; and big changes in direction at 20 or 30 
knots are something to be conjured with. 

The second surprise was the way the competition nar- 
rowed down after a race or two to practically a match series 
for first place between Agostino Straulino’s Italian Polluce 
and Woodie Pirie’s Twin Star from Chicago. The fact that 
Pirie won by just one point in a five-race series, and that the 
third boat was 25 points astern of the first two, indicates on 
the one hand what a nip-and-tuck battle was taking place 
between the two leaders and on the other hand how vastly 
superior they were to anyone else. This last was especially 
true in strong breezes: on the two days when it really blew 
great guns, Pirie and his champion crew, Harry Rugeroni, 
had Twin Star out in front with a tremendous lead, and 
Straulino was always a safe second. 





Who are these two skippers? The new World’s Champion, 
Lockwood M. Pirie, of Wilmette Harbor, IIl., has been well 
known in America.as an expert Star sailor for many years. 
He has been going places ever since he first began sailing 
Stars in 1916. He has twice won the Cup of Cuba, first in 
1937 and again in February of this year when he topped 
off his successful 1947 racing season with a clean sweep at 
Havana. His record also includes victories in many of the 
important intersectional Great Lakes events, so that his win 
in Portugal climaxes an already distinguished sailing career. 

Agostino Straulino is no less well known to Europeans 
than Pirie is to Americans. This is the second time he has 
been runner-up in the Gold Star event, the first being to 
von Hutschler in 1939. He also won the Championship of 
Europe in 1938 and again early in 1948, when it was sailed 
in Italy against a large international field. 

Twin Star is eight years old and Polluce, the oldest boat 
of the 24 in the series, was built 11 years ago. This may 
perhaps give pause to those wi hold that only brand new 
Stars can ever win major events. Polluce carries a double 
spreader rig, which many Star men in this country have 
believed to be out of date. However, Straulino’s mast is 
extremely light, lighter than most of the American ones. 
Yet he kept it in the boat when heavier sticks were going 
over the side. 

To mention one more surprise: Durward Knowles, de- 
fending World’s Champion, finished twelfth—and his Gem I] 
is supposed to like heavy weather. Knowles was definitely 
the hard-luck — of the series, Day after day he would 
start out well, and be in the lead or possibly in second or 
third position, only to break down. Knowles would unques- 
tionably have been a strong contender, and would probably 
have given the two leaders plenty of trouble, had he been 
able to stay in one piece. 

There were more than the usual number of “ifs” in this 
series, among the other important ones being the big “if” in 
the second race when Polluce, leading, ran into a dead spot 
and was passed off the wind by the whole fleet. That she 
worked up to finish fourth was greatly to the credit of 
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Straulino and Rode; but none the less, this fluke might be 
said to have cost her the series, as it turned out. However, 
one could also justly say that Pirie was better able to make 
the most of the breaks in both light and heavy going—and 
the payoff is always at the finish of the last race. 

The series opened with a moderate northerly which later 
piped up to about 20 knots, and the race was relatively un- 
eventful except that from the very first it was evident that 
this offshore _ es could never be quite reliable. It was 
shifty and had nasty soft spots in it. Nevertheless the order 
of finish was orthodox: Polluce, Twin Star, Gem, and Hilar- 
ius, the latter fresh from her Olympic victory at Torquay. 
Contestants came ashore feeling that Cascais, with its per- 
petual sunshine, perfect temperature, and wind without 
much sea was a rather ideal place to race. Most of them 
revised that opinion before the week was out. 

The second day found the northerly, which usually did 
not come up to its full strength until after noon, blowing a 
small gale at 8:00 a.m. Three boats had broken away from 
their moorings and gone out to sea during the night, among 
them the ill-fated Gem which sustained considerable dam- 
age. They were all recovered, thanks to the prompt action 
of the Portuguese navy patrol vessel which was assigned to 
the series; but it was deemed too windy to go out, and all 
hands were greatly relieved when the race was postponed a 
day. 

The next race started in almost a flat calm, with just a 
zephyr drifting in from the south. When this shifted sud- 
denly to strong north, the results can be imagined. What 
was worse, the northerly did not hold, but died again during 
the second round, as mentioned previously. This was the 
flukiest race of the series. 

The third race was sailed in a slam-bang northerly esti- 
mated at 30 to 35 knots at times. Several boats did not com- 
plete the course through rigging failure of one kind or 
another. But the fourth race was even worse, probably the 
heaviest wind a Star World’s Championship race has ever 
been sailed in. If the wind had been anything but straight 
offshore, to venture out would have been out of the ques- 
tion. As it was, even without much sea, it was frequently 
impossible to come about. Many boats reefed, and the rest 
wished they could. Some sailed without a jib at times (as 
shown in the accompanying picture of the start), and held 
or improved their positions by so doing. All boats except 
Hilarius ran for shelter after the race, fearing that to attempt 
to beat back to the'anchorage would mean a breakdown in 





Lockwood Pirie’s ‘‘ Twin Star’ 
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the ever-strengthening wind. The Smarts made it, but it 
took them about three hours to go three miles to windward. 
The velocity was estimated at 40 knots in the puffs—and 
those puffs lasted for minutes at a time. 

During all these hectic days, the World’s Champion-to-be 
was piling up a small but decisive lead with the magnificent 
record of two firsts and two seconds. The last race was 
flukey again; but by dint of keeping cool and sailing a 
splendid race, Pirie stayed next to Straulino, now his only 
competitor, and finished just two boats behind him, saving 
a point and the Championship. Bello’s Faneca won the 
finale by smart sailing, and everyone was happy to see the 
last race go to the man who had worked so hard and trav- 
eled so far in order to qualify his Fleet to hold the series. 

It was the first European sailing of this event since the 
historic affair at Kiel in August, 1939, which terminated 
abruptly just a few days before war was declared on that 
part of the world. It was consequently a first reunion for 
many European and American sailors who had become 
acquainted at that time. The series set some records: 11 
nations were represented, the largest number in any World’s 
Championship to date. The Australian boat had been 
shipped 14,000 miles to compete, a record in distance trav- 
eled. 

The summaries show that eight boats were disabled or 
for some other reason unable to finish in the third race, and 
again in the fourth. To those who sailed or watched these 
races, no apologies seem necessary. The wonder is that as 
many as 14 were able to finish. It was no weather for small 
boats. Those who sailed both this series and the one at 
Havana two years ago say that there was no comparison in 
the strength of the wind between the two series: granted 
that there was much more sea at Havana, it blew far harder 
at Cascais. 

We Americans who constituted the crews of the four 
boats represented would like to thank our Portuguese hosts 
not only for an unforgettable week of racing and shore 
activities, but also for their codperation and untiring efforts 
in arranging and taking care of all the details connected 
with shipping the boats, obtaining hotel accommodations, 
and all the many other details that would have been so diffi- 
cult for us to do in a strange land and in a foreign language. 
We hope we can provide as much of everything to the 
visiting skippers as Chicago next year as there was this year 
at Lisbon—except, maybe, wind. 

(Continued on page 89) 


(left), the new World‘s Champion. The contestants 


(below) with Cascais, Portugal, and part of the fishing fleet in the background 
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“Miss Canada III," driven by Harold Wilson, won this year’s 90-mile Silver Cup Race run at Detroit. It was a popular victory 
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Records Fail Amid Spectacular Driving at Detroit 


By GEORGE E. VAN 


HE Miss Canadas, because of their general good looks 

and smooth riding performance on the turns as well 

the straightaways, have been the sentimental favorites 

with Detroit race boat fans since the Wilsons, Ernie and 

son Harold, brought their first racer to the Detroit Yacht 

Club in 1936 from Ingersoll, Ont. But they never won until 

this year, when Harold, with Charley Voelker as his me- 

chanic, brought in Miss Canada III victor in the Silver Cup 
Race of two heats of 45 miles each. 

The three-mile Gold Cup course was used instead of the 
four-and-one-half mile affair which goes through the Belle 
Isle Bridge. Both heats, one held Saturday and the other 
on Labor Day, were good shows, loaded with spectacular, 
daring driving. On the first day, going into the third lap, 
Miss Canada took the lead from the Dossin Brothers’ new 
Miss Pepsi, driven by her designer and builder, Clell Perry. 
She roared around the second lap at 74.462 m.p.h. to pass 
Pepsi. Miss Canada III was never headed. Pepsi stayed close 
throughout. During the twelfth lap, Miss Canada’s speed 
dropped to 69.677 m.p.h., her slowest of the 15 trips around 
the course in the Detroit River. Harold Wilson wanted to 
see if Miss Pepsi would come up. But Miss Pepsi didn’t and 
the Canadian boat was off again on what was to be a record- 
shattering run. Her best lap was the fourth, 76.142 m.p.h. 

She covered the 30 miles in 73.852 m.p.h. which broke 
Guy Lombardo’s Gold Cup heat record with Tempo V1 
made here in 1946. Miss Canada stayed in front of Pepsi for 
the next five laps to the finish and won the heat with a 
73.881-mile average for the 45 miles. Perry stayed about 
300 yards behind and was 6.24 seconds astern in Pepsi at 
the finish. 

Lou Fageol’s So Long, Warren Avis’ Miss Frostie (ex- 
Notre Dame), Joe Taggart’s 7 Liter, Tommyann, and Danny 
Arena’s Will O’ Wisp were the next boats checked in. Ed 
Nowicki’s Hi Barbaree went 14 laps, according to the judges’ 
figures. She had gotten the start. 

After the race, Harold Wilson said he had plenty of 
power left and Perry said he would break the record in the 
final and deciding heat on Monday. There wasn’t much of 
a crowd as the huge turnouts go in Detroit for the first 
Silver Cup heat but it was up to standard on Labor Day 
when an estimated 150,000 thronged the banks. This was 
a thriller for nine laps. Miss Ca again took a slow start 
about 300 yards behind the field. Wild Bill Cantrell, driving 
My Sweetie, owned by Ed Schoenherr and Ed Gregory of 
Detroit, hit the line with the gun. Miss Pepsi was there, too, 
but as Perry gave her the gun she sheered her prop and was 
out at the starting line. 


Stanley Dollar’s Skipalong, a huge aluminum craft, Alli- 
son-powered, from San Francisco, which couldn't get going 
the first day, made a late start but caught My Sweetie at 
the end of the first lap and was out in front by 500 yards at 
the end of the second trip around. Here she narrowly missed 
a salvage “duck” which had waddled out on the course near 
the first balloon marker. Young Dollar was pouring gas into 
Skipalong. He covered the second lap in 78.182 m.p.h. 
breaking the Gold Cup lap record of 77.911 made here in 
1946 by Danny Arena with Miss Golden Gate. 

Skipalong stayed out in front with an approximate %-mile 
lead on Miss Canada. My Sweetie, bouncing dangerously, 
dropped back to fifth place and out of the race during the 
fifth lap. Skipalong lasted eight laps, withdrew, going down 
the backstretch of the ninth leaking. She went into her pits 
under her own power. 

From here in the race sagged. Miss Canada III, a mile 
ahead of So Long, played it cosy and finished as the winner 
of the heat with a 68.471 m.p.h. average, and a 71.074 
m.p.h. average for the 90 miles, to win the Silver Cup. This 
gave her 800 points. So Long was second with 525 followed 
by Miss Frostie’s 394, Miss Pepsi's 300, Will O’ Wisp’s 264 
and Tommyann’s 127. 

Comparatively smooth waters prevailed for both Silver 
Cup heats in contrast to the chop kicked up by a 20-to 
30-mile southwest wind which turned the Gold Cup into a 
debacle the previous week. One of the keen disappointments 
was the failure of Horace Dodge’s Sister Syn to get going 
in the Silver Cup. Dodge himself was at her wheel when 
this old speedster from the twenties, looking like a litho- 
graph of boat racing from the early days, was towed out on 
the course before the first heat. The former 150-mile Sweep- 
stakes champion had her motor going and was heading for 
the starting line when her gear box became gaffed up and, 
a disconsolate looking thing, she drifted like a dead duck 
on the course as newer queens of the waves went roaring by. 

The Edenburn Trophy for Div. I 225s went to Sid Street’s 
Z-Zip from Kansas City, winner of two of the three heats 
in 27 miles of racing. In the second heat, Z-Zip averaged 
68.123 m.p.h. for the nine miles and broke the three-mile 
lap record of 66.339 m.p.h. the late Pop Cooper made here 
in 1939, with a 69.831 run. Bill Braden’s Ariel IT from Water- 
town, Ont., and Bob Bogie’s Blitz were second and third. 

Danny Arena bought Will O’ Wisp from Dr. Walter Rob- 
inson just before the Fageol Trophy Race, a 3-heat, 45-mile 
test, and took a third, second and first in that order to win 
the trophy. Bob Bogie’s Blitz II took the first heat with a 
(Continued on page 102) 
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A RHODES-DESIGNED 35-FOOTER 


NE OF THE interesting new pow- 

er boats on Narragansett Bay last 
summer was this fast day cruiser de- 
signed by Philip L. Rhodes and built 
by The Anchorage, of Warren, R.I. Her 
owner, the commodore of one of the 
clubs on the bay, wanted a plain, sim- 
ple boat of rugged construction, that 
could take the frequently steep Narra- 
gansett Bay chop and still maintain a 
fair turn of speed, that would be use- 
ful for day runs, for sport fishing and 
for towing small racing craft around to 
regattas and general service of this sort. 
To meet these requirements, Mr. 
Rhodes designed a round-bilged hull, 
clean-lined and with the bearing neces- 
sary to carry big horsepower. She is 
powered with a pair of Packard 8-cyl. 
model IM-356 engines, developing 150 
hp. each at 3200 r.p.m., which have 
ample power to give her a top speed of 
19 m.p.h. and an easily sustained cruis- 





L.0.4a., 35'3" L.w.l., 33'1” 
Beam, 11'0” Draft, 2'9” 
Power, twin Packards Speed, 19 m.p.h. 








ing speed of 15 m.p.h. at three-quarters 
throttle. The installation is interesting, 
the engines being mounted outboard 
in the after part of the cabin and driv- 
ing through Gray Vee-drive units 
which give 1.72:1 reduction. Adel Iso- 
draulic remote controls are used to 
handle the engines. 

Not being intended for serious cruis- 
ing, the layout provides a maximum o 
“outdoor living space.” The big for- 
ward cockpit is a feature, and the boat 
is handled from there most of the time, 
though a second set of controls on the 
after bulkhead of the cabin permit he 
being handled equally well from the 
after cockpit, the best position to use 
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when fishing, or when handling tows of 
small sailboats as this craft frequently 
does. 

Below decks the boat has a toilet 
room and galley under the forward end 
of the trunk, ample to service day par- 
ties and for occasional short cruises. 
Amidships are two comfortable tran- 
soms for daytime sitting below decks in 
bad weather. The back rests lift up and 
slide outboard so that the transoms 
can be made up into roomy berths if a 
couple want to sleep aboard, but she is 
still distinctly a day boat in purpose. 

Construction is of the best. Keel and 
stem are white oak sided 3%”, and 
frames are 1%” square white oak. She 
is planked with Honduras mahogany, 
finished 146”, her decks are %” teak 
laid on %” plywood, and her trim is 
teak. She is Everdur fastened. She car- 
ries 150 gallons of gasoline and 40 gal- 
lons of water in Monel tanks. 
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A “CREISER FOR DEEP SEA FISHING 


HE DESIGN shown on this page 

was prepared by Eldredge-Mcln- 
nis, Inc., of Boston, for a client who 
desired a boat for sport fishing and for 
the collection of deep sea specimens 
for a Florida marine biological labora- 
tory. 

Among her unusual features is the 
installation of a special towing winch to 
handle a net used in dredging up speci- 
mens. A secondary control station on 
the after part of the trunk cabin is an- 
other innovation, and is for use when 
fishing. At other times she will be han- 
dled from the flying bridge forward. 
The boat has a large amount of weath- 
er deck living space for these days, 
with two full-length lounges amidships, 
abaft the flying bridge, and the big 
after cockpit, which extends clear to 
the transom and should make a fine 
fishing cockpit, with the customarv 
“fighting chair” installed. 





L.o.a., 58'0" L.w.1., 55'10” 
Beam, 14'6” Draft, 3'9” 
Power, 2 6-71 GM diesels 











For power, this 58-footer has a pair 
of General Motors 6-71 diesels, devel- 
oping 200 hp. each at 2000 r.p.m., and 
transmitting power to the propellers 
through 2:1 reduction gearing. These 
engines are planned to give her a top 
speed of 18 knots and a sustained cruis- 
ing speed of 15 knots. Tanks for 600 
gallons of diesel fuel and 160 gallons 
of water will give her the good cruis- 
ing range necessary for the service to 
which the owner expects to put her. 

She is to be built to high grade speci- 
fications, with oak keel, stem, frames 
and deadwood, double planking of 
cedar inside and mahogany outside, ce- 
dar decks and mahogany trim. 

The interior layout is appropriate for 


an owner's party of six persons plus a 
paid crew of two men forward. The 
owner's cabin aft is spacious, with up- 
per and lower berths on each side and 
with a roomy toilet room, shower and 
locker space. There is another cabin 
forward of the engineroom, with upper: 
and lower berths along one side and 
with its own washroom. This opens 
into the galley, forward of which is the 
crew's quarters. 

A U.S. diesel generator of 3 kw. ca- 
pacity will provide 32-volt electric pow- 
er. She is to have an Everite water 
pressure pump, Willard batteries, a 
three-burner Willis gas stove, electric 
refrigeration, Columbian steering gear. 
Ideal electric windlass, monel tanks and 
other modern equipment. Her construc- 
tion is planned for the near future. She 
promises to be an unusual craft but an 
efficient one and well suited to her 
owner’s pursuit of his hobbies afloat. 
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A SHARPIE FOR WASHINGTON 


)ERHAPS the best description of this 
ketch rigged sharpie (which brings 
to mind the once well-known Roslyn 
yawls), is from the pen of her designer, 
W. H. Dole, naval architect, of Olym- 
pia, Washington. In his letter accom- 
panying the plans Dr. Dole says: “This 
design may be of interest to your read- 
ers, not so much on account of the 
excellence of the vessel but because she 
was planned to meet a particular set 
of conditions. Too frequently a design 
is chosen without adequate thought as 
to the special set of circumstances in 
which the boat will be used. 

“This packet is to be used on W illapa 
Bay, in this state. Perhaps the old name 
of Shoalwater Bay better describes this 
body of water. While at high tide the 
bay covers an area of some 200-odd 
square miles, the water is spread pretty 
thin and a cruising man is likely to find 
himself walking overland if the tide 
has ebbed a bit too far while he was 
out of the channel cutting across the 
flats. Hence it’s reasonable that here 
the shoalest boat is the best. This boat 
will weigh in the neighborhood of 7500 
pounds so she’s not too big to be loaded 
on one of her owner's logging trucks 
for an overland trip to Puget Sound in 
case he gets a yearning for wider hori- 
zons. 

“Aesthetically the doghouse isn’t 
much help, but it does provide an area 
of full headroom in the galley and, 
brother, how fine to be sitting inside 
steering with a line to the tiller when 
it’s raining cats and dogs outside, a 
weather condition not especially un- 
usual in this part of the country, even 
in summertime. 

“Her rig is ketch because this type of 
hull requires a low center of effort and 
in the strong northwesters, usual here 
in summer, a little loss in efficiency to 
windward is relatively unimportant. 
The sail area of 602 sq. ft. is plenty for 
this unballasted hull under prevailing 
conditions, while her rigging has been 
kept as simple as possible. 

“She ought to be quite lively under 
power, which will be provided by a 
Gray Sea Scout. Since the tides are 
strong in Shoalwater Bay, a boat should 





L.0.a., 35'4” 
Beam, 9’ 
Sail area, 602 sq. ft. 


L.w.l., 26'9” 
Draft, 1'8” 
Displ., 7500 lbs. 








“Construction is typically skipjack, 
modernized a bit by the use of single 
sheets of plywood for her topside plank- 
ing. The bottom is 1%” fir planking. 
laid crosswise. Decks are canvas-cov- 
ered and trim is teak. Fastenings are 
Everdur. 

“The dotted lines indicate an ex- 
ternal keel which would undoubtedh 
improve her sailing qualities, and a 
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little outside ballast which would stif- 
fen her. In Willapa Bay, however, mud 
and sand berths are common and it 
seemed wiser to get along without a 
keel so that she would sit upright. 

“There is nothing unusual about the 
accommodation plan, just a rather open 
cabin with a good galley equipped 
with a solid fuel stove, since evenings, 
even in summer, tend to be chilly in 
this part of the world.” 

While perhaps not beautiful to the 
eye of a purist in things yachting, this 
boat will doubtless appeal to many on 
account of the wale functional fea- 
tures of her design. In shallow bodies 
of water such as the Chesapeake, Bar- 
negat and Long Island’s Great South 
Bay, such a hull would be eminently 
practical. Then there are those who 
like gunk holing for its own sake, even 
when deep water is readily available. 
It is to this large group that Mr. Dole’s 
design will appear desirable. And the 
great simplicity of the rig, sans running 
backstays and overlapping jibs, will 
please the out-and-out cruising man. 
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A 25-FOOTER BY CROCKETT 


B. CROCKETT ASSOCIATES, of Camden, Me., design ed 

e this cruising sloop for Hodding Carter, of Greenville, Mi:s., 

and she was built last spring by the Morse Boatbuilding Co., of 

Thomaston, Me. Her lines indicate a nice blend of comfort, :|]- 

weather ability and fair speed. The sloop rig is as simple to han: ‘le 

as it can be made, and of moderate area, and a 25 hp. Gray Sea 

Scout engine will kick her along under power at a satisfactory 
speed. 

P With a 25’ waterline, she is about as small a boat as will take the 
conventional and practical four-berth layout without crowding. 
The toilet and galley are placed amidships to fulfil the owner’s re- 
quirement of two entirely separate sleeping compartments. Cabin 
headroom is over six feet, and the cockpit is roomy. 

This looks like an answer to the requirements of many cruising 
men, a nice boat to sail, a comfortable one to cruise aboard and, 
above all, an economical one to build and maintain. The designer 

says that this boat, built to substantial 











but not fancy specifications, can be 
L.0.4., 32'0" duplicated at an attractive price. She 
L.w.l., 25'0” is planked and decked with white pine 
Beam, 9'4" over oak keel, stem and frames, and is 
Draft, 4'11” fastened with Monel nails. The ballast 
Displ., 14,410 lbs. keel is iron, spars are solid and stand- 
Sail Area, 439 sq. ft. ing rigging 1 x 19 galvanized wire. She 

has electric lights and an alcohol stove. 
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A 34-FOOT -DAY CRUISER 


HE day cruiser shown above is 
oa teen K, designed by Frederick 
C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales & Service, 
Philadelphia, and built last spring for 
Atlee R. McCandlish, of the Annisquam 
(Mass.) Y.C. by Delside Yacht Basin, 
Riverside, N.J. Mr. McCandlish wanted 
a boat for day cruising and fishing, 


= MOLDED C 


LVIN M. YOUNGQUIST, of To- 
ledo, O., designed this scow to 
the new Wabaningo Class specifica- 
tions, and she is built with a molded 
plywood hull by Mariner Boats, of 
Montague, Mich. This class is a com- 
promise in size between the 28’ Class 
E scow, most popular of the larger 
classes, and the 20’ Class C. She has 
only the same sail area as the smaller 
boat but, with a sloop rig and spinna- 
ker, promises to develop into a sporty 
class popular with both juniors and 
adults, 

With a 5-ply, %6” mahogany hull, 
molded in one piece, the boats have a 
displacement of but 550 Ibs. Decks are 
plywood, either canvassed or painted. 
Either single or double rudders are per- 











L.o.a., 34’ 0” L.w.l., 32' 0” | 
Beam, 10'7” Draft, 2' 6” | 
Power, 2 Chrysler Aces Speed, 16 m.p.h | 








with deckhouse and cockpit room for 
seven or eight persons, and sleeping 
arrangements for two forward, with 
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L.o.a., 23'6” Beam, 6'7” 
Displacement, 550 lb. 
Sail Area, 216 sq. ft. 











mitted by the rules, and 
they and the bilgeboards 
may be of either steel or 
aluminum. The material 
of the mast, boom and 
spinnaker poles is also 
optional, either rectangu- 
lar spruce or streamlined, 
oval, extruded aluminum 
spars being permitted. 
Fore and aft centerline 
and bilge trusses stiffen 
the hulls, which also aa | 


have built-in rub rails. 
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toilet and galley. A pair of 92 hp. 
Chrysler Ace engines give her a speed 
of 16 m.p.h., driving through 1.43:1 
reduction gears. Construction specifica- 
tions were high and special equipment 
included 12-volt belt-driven generator, 
engine room blowers and a COs fire ex- 
tinguishing system. 









The spaces outboard of the bilgeboard 
trunks are closed in to provide flotation. 

In addition to the finished boats, 
which sell at from $1600 to $1800 de- 
pending on finish and equipment, the 
molded shells are available, at $550, 
for amateurs to complete, or to licensed 
builders for turning out finished boats, 
Mr. Youngquist has announced. The 
class rules allow a maximum of 550 Ibs. 
weight in the racing crews. 
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LIGHT DISPLACEMENT CRUISING KETCH 


HIS DESIGN of a proposed cruising ketch was prepared by Richard W. 
i Black, of Great Neck, L.L., to meet a set of requirements which include com- 
fortable all-summer living accommodations for a family, handy performance under 
sail, and the speed and seaworthiness requisite for an occasional offshore race. 

The lines show a long, lean, moderate displacement hull with a 40’ waterline 
that should be easily driven, and a snug, easily-handled ketch 
rig which, while it would be small on a heavier displacement 
yacht, should drive her -well, spreading plenty of light canvas 
for light airs. The mizzen is small enough so that it should 
rarely have to be reefed and, in a hard chance, should balance 
well with either jib or forestaysail. 

The accommodations show double staterooms both forward 
and aft, a passageway berth to starboard opposite the galley 
and toilet room, and a comfortable main cabin with addi- 
tional berths. The charthouse amidships will have room for 
oilskin storage, small gear of various sorts, direction finder 
and other equipment, plus a transom berth for catnapping by 
the skipper in bad weather, handy to the deck. Its sides are 
7 tumbled home to avoid interfering with visibility for- 
ward from the helm. The engine will be below this house, 









































which will be of molded plywood and, with its interior 

joinerwork, readily removable to allow lifting the engine out. Equipment will in- 
clude a bottled gas galley range, hot water system, writing desk and other fea- 
tures to make life aboard for long periods comfortable as well as enjoyable. She’s 
an unusual boat that will appeal to many. 
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L.o.a., 52'0” L.w.l., 40'8” | 
Beam, 11'0” Draft, 78” — | 
S.A., 980 sq. ft. Displ., 16.5 T. | 
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PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 


> The sailing phase of the 18th annual 
President's Cup Regatta held in Wash- 
ington* in September drew a record 
fleet of 188 boats in 14 classes and 
came close to equaling the Annapolis 
Y.C. regatta’s 200-boat field in July. 
Eight States and the District of Colum- 
bia were represented in the two days 
of racing on Potomac River. 

The lack of breeze on the last day 
caused the race committee to cut the 
two-lap course to one for all but the 
larger Stars and Chesapeake 20s. When 
it appeared they wouldn't finish within 
the 24-hour time limit, the two classes 
were checked in at the upper turning 
mark before the last leg. 

Billy Myers, of Tred Avon Y.C., Ox- 
ford, came through in the 13- host Star 
fleet, sailing his Andiamo V, and win- 
ning the United States Steel Trophy. 
Andiamo was in third place after two 
races. Ahead of her were William Na- 
gle’s Finagle, of Scarsdale, N.Y., and 
Herbert Hild’s Charybdis, of City Is- 
land. Myers won the final race and the 
best Nagle, who was point leader, could 
do was a fifth. This gave him a second 
in the series. 

In the Chesapeake 20s, Bobbie Orme, 
of Corinthian Y.C., Washington, scored 
two firsts and a second to clinch the 
series handily in his Blue Water. Maj. 
Jack Judy, of Columbia Y.C., Wash- 
ington, placed second. 

As has been the custom for years, the 
Comets showed up in record numbers— 
36 this time. Bob Gibson, of Miles 
River Y.C., St. Michaels, was the win- 
ner in his Green Gryphon. Ken Smith’s 
Pagan, of Huntington, L.I., was second, 
and Ned Echeverria’s Lodka, of Little 
Egg Harbor Y.C., Beach Haven, N.]., 
the oldest Comet still racing, third. 

The biggest upset of the weekend 
came in the Hampton One Design 
Class. Charles Smith’s Uh-Oh, of An- 
napolis, defeated this year’s Hampton 
a. Jack Martin, also of Annapo- 
lis, sailing My Dream. 





Start of the second race of the Comet Class, held as a part of the President's Cup Regatta 
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Len Penso, of Columbia Y.C., won 
the Penguin series and also the third 
regional championship for the class in 
his Gadget. 

Other winners were: Sandy Doug- 
lass’ Thistle II, Painesville, O., Thistles; 
Owen Duffy's Mitty, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. , Snipes; Stan Shaver’s Phyllis, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Lightnings; Dorr Wil- 
ley’s Blondie, Elizabeth City, N.C. 
Moths; Bob Welsh’s Indian Maid IL. 
Millersville, Md., Indian Landing 20s; 
Hugh Wallis’ Dolly, West River, Md. 
Chesapeake 16s; John Duncan’s Gale, 
Washington, Tempest dinghies, and 
Fred Tilp’s new Chi apelle- designed 
skipjack Silver Cloud, Washington, spe- 
cial race for Sea Scout boats. 

Trophies sponsored by The Evening 
Star were awarded at the new Wash- 
ington Sailing Marina. 

MaLcoLMm LAMBORNE, JR. 


“MANITOU” TRI-STATE WINNER 


> The annual Tri-State series of port- 
to-port races on Lake Michigan, from 
Chicago to St. Joseph to Michigan City 
and back to Chicago, found the fleet 
battling calms and light airs on the 
first and the final runs, although a good 
breeze made a fast reach of the St. Joe- 
Michigan City leg. 

Ken Kroehler’s yawl Manitou was 
the winner in the Cruising A Class, tak- 
ing third place in the first run and first 
in the remaining two, and received the 
Hamilton Trophy. In the Universal 
Rule division the winner was Harry 
Nye’s Class Q sloop Gale, first to finish 
on the first and third days. The only 
boat to lead her class home in all three 
races was Bill Junkuno’s Class R sloop 
Fantome. 

Other winners of individual runs 
were: Cruising A, Gentian, Cruising B, 
Caroline Too, Taltonah, Devshir; Cruis- 
ing C, Aerou, Flight; Cruising D, Van- 
itie, Fleetwood; Class Q, Falcon II; 
Yawls, Sari, Cara Mia, U.S. One-De- 
signs, Miramar, Hoo Doo, Lovella. 

Haroip F. Woop 
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TWENTY-THIRD JEFFREY’S 
LEDGE RACE 


® Dear to the hearts of the Boston 
station of the Cruising Club of America, 
which sponsors annually the Jeffrey's 
Ledge Race, this fixture has had a 
checkered history. In 1934, out of 32 
entries, 29 started and none finished— 
even the 125’ Coast Guard cutter An- 
tietam was unable to keep station on 
the Ledge during the night on account 
of the northeast gale. Last year only 
four boats out of 19 starters were able 
to find the markers in a dungeon of 
fog. 

On Saturday, Sept. 11, the fleet of 
23, one at a time on their handicaps, 
with sails in stops and all crews below 
deck, started off on the first leg of the 
138-mile triangular course toward the 
whistler off Peaked Hill Bar, Cape Cod, 
to whistler “2JL,” and home. It’s a 
race for auxiliary cruisers, with enough 
gasoline measured into cach tank to 
take the boat about a third of the dis- 
tance in a calm. 

The Bay was calm and the gentle 
westerly with which the early birds got 
away petered out a couple of miles off- 
shore. A southwesterly zephyr crept 
across the glassy surface to give 10 
miles of sailing on the first leg. Late 
in the afternoon, the leading boats 
rounded and set spinnakers to a south- 
west breeze which during the night 
drew more to the westward and fresh- 
ened to about 12 knots. At the second 
turn, where a Coast Guard vessel took 
numbers and exchanged pleasantries, a 
lumpy sea was working up and the 
smaller craft of necessity, .and the 
larger ones in wisdom got into deeper 
water as fast as they could for the beat 
home. 

The wind and the weather made it 
a big boat race. Class C and the Fleet 
honors went to Henry Loomis’ Lands 
End, a 39’ Crocker ketch, entered in 
this race for the first time. This gives 
Sam Crocker seven wins. 

BURNHAM PORTER 










































































PENGUIN NATIONALS 


® Runyon Colie, Jr., of Mantoloking, 
N.J., retained the national champion- 
ship of the Penguin Class by a margin 
of more than eight points over Leonard 
Penso, of the Potomac Fleet, in a five- 
race regatta Sept. 10-11 over Colie’s 
home course on Barnegat Bay. 

Sailing his Outsider to three firsts, a 
second and a fourth in every kind of 
condition imaginable, Colie was never 
headed during the series; although he 
and Penso were tied after the second 
race with a first and second each. 
Colie’s total was 98.4, while Penso in 
Trinket had 90.2. Jack Reckord, of Bal- 
timore, in Scanty, was third with 83.6. 

The Friday races were sailed in rain 
and heavy wind, while Saturday morn- 
ing produced light variable air. Colie 
slipped to fourth in the first Saturday 
race, which was won by his clubmate 
Jack Wright in Small Consolation, but 
made a comeback to win the last one 
and clinch the title as Reckord was 
second and Penso third. 

Marshall Moorhouse, of Beach Ha- 
ven, N.J., won the special trophy for 
boats from fleets entering the na- 
tionals for the first time. There were 20 
boats from 10 fleets, an increase of 10 
boats from 1947. Bi_L RoBinson 


GULFPORT WINS LIPTON RACE 


> After waiting 14 years, the Gulfport 
(Miss.) Y.C. hit the jackpot Labor Day, 
piling up the impressive total of 41 
points to win first honors in the 29th 
annual Sir Thomas J. Lipton regatta 
held on Pensacola Bay. Represented by 
one of the most consistent groups of 
sailors in Lipton history, the Gulfport 
club climaxed a brilliant showing by 
placing second in the final race. It was 
the Mississippi club’s third second-place 
finish. Guy Lewis, |r., won the second 
race of the series for the new Lipton 
champions. 

Southern Y.C., of New Orleans, top 
all-time winner of the annual yachting 
classic, finished in second place with 
35 points and Pensacola was third with 
32. Others in order of finish were Fair- 






hope, 27; Biloxi, 22; Buccaneer, St. 
Andrews Bay and Sarasota, 21 each; 
St. Petersburg, 17; Pass Christian, 12, 
and Mobile, Y. 

Labor Day’s final race was sailed in 
near-perfect weather. Buccaneer was 
last shortly after the starting gun but 
Norman Jetmundson, sailing a beautiful 
race, worked his way to the fore and 
nosed out Gulfport and Southern for 
top honors. Henry THOMAS 


BERTRAM NEW LIGHTNING 
CHAMPION 


® Dick Bertram, of Miami, sailing 
Dodge Trophy, led the biggest fleet of 
Lightning Class sloops ever to compete 
for the International Championship of 
that class, at Buffalo in September, to 
win the title by a single point over the 
1947 champion, Walt Swindeman, Jr., 
in Yankee Doodle. Consistent sailing 
which brought Dodge Trophy home in 
third place in each of the three races 
gave Bertram 90 points against the 
89 that Swindeman amassed with two 
firsts and an eighth. 

With 88 entries, two elimination races 
were held to cut the fleet down to work- 
able proportions. The championship 
group was boiled down to 32 boats. 

The first of the three championship 
races was sailed over a_ triangular 
course, with the first leg to windward, 
in a 10-12-mile breeze and smooth 
water. Adam Eby, of Buffalo, who 
eventually wound up fourth in the 
series, led the fleet at the weather mark 
the first time up, closely followed by 
Bertram, Walt Vogel, of Toledo, O., 
and Roland Becker, of Elm Grove, Wis. 
Bertram took the lead on the spinnaker 
run, but on the second round Swinde- 
man worked into first place on the 
weather leg and stayed there, followed 











G. P. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of the Gulf 
Y.A., presents the 
Lipton Trophy to 
Andy _ Alphonso, 
Gulfport team cap- 
tain. The winning 
boat (left) 


Florida News Service 
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by Robert Graf, of Buffalo, Bertra 
Eby and Vogel. 

The second race started in a lig) 
northerly air which died out and lat 
came back from the southwesterly qua 
ter. Bertram stuck to the shortest cow 
to the first mark, while some of hi. 
rivals went wind hunting in the fl’ 
spell, and rounded the weather mai 
with a good lead which he increased o 
the second leg, with Swindeman se: 
ond, Charlie Dore, of Haddonfield, N.| 
third and Magnus Pedersen, of Nyack. 
N.Y., fourth. Pedersen moved up t 
third on the down-wind part of the 
second round, The last leg was now a 
beat and Swindeman steadily whittled 
away Bertram’s lead and finally passed 
and covered him. Pedersen also nosed 
Bertram out just at the finish, to give 
the Miamian another third place, while 
the defending champion took his second 
straight win and a four-point lead in 
the series over Bertram. 

At the start of the last race, in a 15- 
18-mile northwest breeze, the two se- 
ries leaders were rather far down in 
the fleet and at the end of the first leg, 
to windward, Bertram was ninth and 
Swindeman fifteenth, while the leaders 
were H. R. Krauss, of Toledo, Fred 
Wiedecke, of Pine Beach, N.J., Graf 
and Eby. Graf, one of the three in the 
fleet to risk carrying a spinnaker in the 
strong breeze, took the lead on the 
down-wind leg. At the end of the round 
Bertram was up to fifth place and Swin- 
deman eighth. Bertram passed Krauss 
and Eby on the second weather leg, to 
finish third again, but Swindeman was 
unable to break out of his eighth posi- 
tion and saw his title flit away by a 
single point. Graf, winning the last 
race, took third place in the series with 
85 points, with Eby fourth, a single 
point behind him. 

Karl Smither won the consolation 
series among the 56 boats eliminated 
from the title flight. Entries included 
boats from as far away as California 
and Florida and two from Brazil. The 
Buffalo C.C., of which Oliver A. Wepp- 
ner is commodore, accomplished th: 
difficult task of handling the huge fleet. 

REGINALD H. PEGRUM 


GADE WOOD PUSSY CHAMPION 


® Fred Gade, of Noroton, won the na- 
tional Wood Pussy championship in the 
second annual series for that title, held 
by the Manhasset Bay (L.I.) Fleet on 
Manhasset Bay. Jack Cowley, of Port 
Washington, L.I., titleholder last year, 
finished the series in second place and 
Leo Telesmanick, of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) fleet took third place. 

Gade, a veteran Long Island Sound 
racing skipper, finished with 42 out of 
a possible 43 points for the four-rac« 
series, in which 12 boats took part. Thé 
only skipper who led Gade’s Clam Shell 
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over the finish line was Duncan Scott, 
from New Bedford, who won the first 
race with P.S. Cowley’s one third and 
three second places gave him 38 points. 
Telesmanick’s Aljean had 31 and Scott, 
after withdrawing from one race, 29. 
The first three races were sailed in 
strong breezes and the last in a fluky 
drift, with the Manhasset Bay commit- 
tee headed by Charles A. Van Hagen, 
Jr., officiating. 

Other contestants and their scores 
were: Ghost, John Wing, 25; Sneak 
Thief, Dick Akers, 23; Tomira, Sam 
Miralet, 19; No. 102, Peter Newkirk, 
17; Wormwood, Hans Embach, 9; Pole 
Cat, Tom Barty, 9; Pickle Puss, L. W. 
Kirchoff, 6; Meow, H. V. Duryea, 4. 

W.H.T. 


U. S$. TUMLAREN WIN 


> By the slim margin of 63% points to 
63, the United States team defeated its 
Canadian rivals in the International 
Tumlare Class team race series that was 
a part of the yachting activity of the 
Canadian National Exhibition at To- 
ronto. Halfway through the six-race se- 
ries, in which all contestants sailed local 
sloops, changing boats for each race, 
the Canadians led by 40% points to 23, 
but the visitors fought their way to the 
top in the three remaining races. 

The skippers from south of the bor- 
der were Mrs. Phoebe Watson, of Chi- 
cago, Charles Burton, of Olcott, N.Y., 
and Leonard Johnson, of Michigan City. 
The Canadian skippers, who were sail- 
ing in defense of a trophy donated in 
1939 by Henry Babson, of Chicago, and 
held at Toronto since the initial Cana- 
dian victory in that year, were Al Rae, 
of Toronto, Art Athawes, of Port Credit, 
and Charles Riley, of Toronto. Rae, 
with 24% points, was the high-scoring 
individual skipper of the series. 


“GOOSE” WINS GOLD CUP 
FOURTH TIME 


> Four times since 1938 the world 
championship for Six Meters ‘has been 
decided by the Scandinavian Gold Cup 
matches and each time the winner has 
been George Nichols’ Goose. She made 
it four straight, an unparalleled feat in 
the 26 matches which have been sailed 
for the Cup, by winning three out of 
four races in early September on Long 
Island Sound off the Seawanhaka Co- 
rinthian Y.C. Briggs S. Cunningham 
again sailed her home first but had a 
tougher time than before against Sven 
Salen’s Maybe VI of Sweden and Bjarne 
Aas’ Norwegian challenger, Elizabeth X. 

Goose won the first race by a gen- 
erous margin and appeared to be on 
the way to her customary sweep of the 
series. In the second race, however. 
Goose lost her first race in her long 
competition for the Cup. She was clear 
to leeward at the start but in the 15- 
to 17-knot breeze, Ken Nordenskiole. 
Maybe VI’s skipper, drove his boat past 





her and, once ahead, match-raced her 
all the way up wind. As a result, Eliza- 
beth X, minding her own business, 
rounded first. On the run, Goose and 
Maybe VI gained and all three boats 
were overlapped as they started up 
wind the second time. Realizing that 
Goose must be beaten if their hopes 
were to remain alive, both the Swedish 
and Norwegian boats match-raced her 
by turns. She later slipped by the Nor- 
wegian, but Maybe VI was off winging 
and won by a comfortable margin. 
The third race was another thriller. 
Again all three boats were closely 
bunched at the start with Goose clear 
to leeward. In the 11-knot wind, she 
again demonstrated her ability to point 
just a bit higher than other Sixes. She 
finally forced Maybe VI about but into 
a fine slant which put her to wind- 
ward of Goose when they again came 
together. The wind had freshened to 
15 knots and Maybe VI was able to 
drive past and sit on Goose’s wind. The 
American made two short tacks which 
were matched so slowly by the Swede 
that Goose was able to get past her. 
In the meantime, however, Elizabeth 
X had again profited by the preoccu- 
pation of the others and rounded the 
windward mark several lengths ahead. 
Goose, showing far smarter spinnaker 
handling on the run, passed Elizabeth 
X, as did Maybe VI. At the weather 
mark the second time around. Goose 
led by 55 seconds, but Maybe VI, wit! 
a smaller, reaching spinnaker booming 
her along, cut the lead to 24 seconds 
at the last mark. On the final leg, Goose 
replaced her big spinnaker with a genoa 
while Maybe VI jibed her smaller kite. 
The Swede kept coming and half wav 
down the leg had an overlap. Goose 
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Rosenfeld 
“Goose,’’ for once, behind ‘‘Maybe VI’ (left) and ‘Elizabeth X‘’ in the Gold Cup series 


hurriedly set another spinnaker and 
drove off for the line, getting the gun 
by a few lengths. 

“In what turned out to be the final 
race (the winner being the first boat to 
take three races), with Elizabeth X 
eliminated, Maybe VI had a 17-second 
jump at the start, and stretched it to 32 
seconds at the weather mark, Goose, 
always smartly handled down wind, 
caught and passed the Swedish boat on 
the run and led by 25 seconds begin- 
ning the final round. Once in the 
driver’s seat, Goose stayed there, never 
giving Maybe VI a chance to break 
clear, and winning the race and the 
Cup by just under one minute. 

In retrospect, it appears that Goose 
was slightly the fastest boat, though 
this margin was almost imperceptible 
in a fresh breeze. She won primarily 
because of the wav her skipper and 
crew sailed and handled her. 


R.N.B., Jr. 


“NAUTILUS II” WINS 
PROTECTION ISLAND RACE 


> Puget Sound weather seems to run to 
extremes this year, either a near-calm or 
a near-gale. On Sept. 11 and 12, when 
the Seattle Y.C’s annual Protection Is- 
land Race was held, the racing fleet 
had light winds and finished in practi- 
cally a dead calm. In this kind of going, 
T. Harbine Monroe’s 45’ auxiliary sloop 
Nautilus II, of the Tacoma and Seattle 
Y.Cs, had previously won the Swiftsure 
Lightship Race. She duplicated her per- 
formance in the Protection Island Race, 
winding up first with a corrected time 
of 11:38:21. It was close. however, 
as Dr. R. Philip Smith’s PCC sloop 


Gossip was only six minutes and 19 
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seconds behind. Another Seattle Y.C. 
entry, George Buchan’s Heather in Rac- 
ing A Class, was third. Nautilus II and 
Gossip raced in Cruising A division. 

None of the Class B boats finished 
within the time limit, but two Cruising 
C boats managed it, Athena, sailed by 
Lee Lanham, being first and Buzz Bry- 
ant’s Cirrus I second. 

Arthur Hedderly Smith’s Arlayne 
was third in Cruising A, followed by 
Dr. Carl Jensen’s Amorita, Dolph Zu- 
bick’s Cholita, and Charles Frisbie’s 
Alotola. J. Franklin Eddy’s Dorade was 
first in Cruising AA, and George Par- 
sons’ Red Jacket second. Heather was 
first in Racing A, Robert Denny Watt's 
Lady Van second, and Dr. David W. 
Dale’s Intrepid third. 

On the following weekend, Sept. 15- 
19, the yachts set out again, on the 
Vashon Island Race, to wind up the 
club’s annual Tri-Island series, but were 
unable to finish within the time limit 
due to fog and negligible winds. 

Ray Krantz 


MERRILL WINS COMET 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


> Owen P. Merrill, with Julian Mc- 
Farland as crew, won the Comet Class 
International Championship held at the 
Port Clinton Y.C. in Ohio on Sept. 10- 
12. Merrill won all three races in a 
commanding fashion in a fleet of 45 
boats sailed under ideal conditions, 
with steady winds of 15 miles and over 
for every race, on courses entirely free 
from currents and obstructions. 

The first race was a windward-lee- 
ward course of 6 miles with an 18-20 
m.p.h. west wind. A slight shift in wind 
just before the start caused some boats 
to be early with a few premature start- 
ers. Merrill’s Barfly finished first with 
Howard Lippincott’s Cirrus II, of Riv- 
erton, N.J., second. In this race, Larry 
Low of Green Pond capsized, righted 
his boat, and came in fifth, finally tak- 
ing second in the series. 

The second race was sailed on Sat- 
urday over a 6-mile triangle with a 
wind of 18-22 m.p.h. from the south- 
west; Merrill finishing im the record 
time of 1:00:10. The start was off- 
shore in Lake Erie in a lumpy sea with 
the boats well strung out along the 
line. Larry Low finished second with 





The new Comet champions receive their 
hard-earned silverware from class president 
Smythe. McFarlane (left), Merrill (center) 





Alfred Johnston in Phantom 3rd, from 
Little Egg Harbor, third. 

The third race started on Sunday 
over a 7-mile triangle with the skies 
blue and sailing conditions ideal. Thom- 
as Buermann, of Huntington, L.L, 
brought Lucky Puff in second to Mer- 
rill. 

Despite the relatively heavy winds, 
45 boats started the first two races and 
41 in the last. Roger Doane, former 
Lorain, O., sailer, trailed his Three 
Chips from Denver, Col., and was the 
first boat, except Buermann, outside of 
New Jersey to finish in the first 12 
places. 

The Herbert L. Stone Trophy for 
the highest score for the skipper sailing 
his first time in the Internationals went 
to Alfred Johnston and Jane Paul, of 
Little Egg Harbor. The trophy was 
presented by Alex. P. Gest, who served 
as chairman of the protest committee; 
the protest committee had practically 
no protests to decide. 

The series was sponsored by the 
Maumee River, Lorain, Sandusky and 
Rocky River Comet Fleets, in conjunc- 
lion with the Port Clinton Y.C. 


oo DEFENDS SEAWANHAKA 


® The defense of the historic Seawan- 
haka Cup by the American Six Meter 
sloop Llanoria against Sweden's chal- 
lenge with Maybe VI, sailed by Sven 
Salen, was a walk-over, though the po- 
tential speeds of the two boats was by 
no means represented by the some- 
what fantastic difference in total finish- 
ing time of the three match races. 
Sailed by Herman Whiton, Llanoria 
finished over half an hour ahead of 
Maybe VI in the first race, some five 
minutes in the second and nearly three 
minutes in the final event. The races 
were sailed on the Sound off Oyster 
Bay late in September. 

In the first two races, the breeze was 
light and at times fluky—the sort of 
weather when God loves the leading 
boat. Both times Salen got a good start 
but within a few minutes Llanoria, 
footing and pointing a shade better in 
the light airs, had taken command of 
the situation and worked out ahead 
where she had all the best of the luck, 
especially the first day when Maybe 
had to beat up in a light air to the finish 
line which Llanoria had already crossed 
under a spinnaker. 

The third race saw the Swedish boat 
put up a real fight for over half the 
course. They got away to an even 
start, with Maybe to windward, in a 
12-mile east southeast breeze. In that 
breeze, Maybe footed at least as fast 
as Llanoria and pointed a shade higher, 
and before long she had taken a com- 
manding lead, to round the weather 
mark 37 seconds ahead of Llanoria. She 
added another minute to this running 
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down the three miles to the startin: 
buoy, and tacked to cover Llanoria 0; 

the second weather leg. With a slight! 

lighter breeze and a bigger genoa ji! 

Llanoria gained slightly but Maybe wa 

still in a covering position when h« 

skipper, for some unaccountable rea 
son, tacked away and left Llanoria t 
hold on offshore while Maybe, standin; 
inshore, sailed into lighter and less fa 
vorable airs that turned her lead into « 
deficit of over three minutes when sh: 
finally trailed the American Olympic 
champion around the weather mark. 
Maybe’s higher running speed cut the 
lead somewhat but couldn't put her 
back in the race. W.H.T. 


1948 THISTLE NATIONALS 


P Steady sailing, with a horseshoe 
thrown in now and then, paid off in the 
1948 Thistle Class National Champion- 
ships held at the Canandaigua Y.C. 
Sept. 4-6, and sailed in 43 Thistles rep- 
resenting fleets from California to New 
England. Lewis E. Howard of Buffalo 
Y.C., in Duggan’s Dew, former Inter- 
national 14 sailor, made his debut in 
Thistle championship racing by taking 
the best start in and winning the first 
race. Howard was headed at various 
times but at the finish line just squeezed 
past Orrin C. Keller, of Toledo, in Alibi, 
with Gordon K. (Sandy) Douglass in 
Paukie stealing third place from Dick 
Brainard, of Essex, Conn., in P.D.Q. 

The second race, also in light airs, 
was won by Douglass who demonstrat- 
ed the simple Phoenician formula for 
winning sailboat races of “start ahead 
of the competition and stay out in 
front.” President John (ex-champ) Lov- 
ett, Wee Lovett Too, showed his old 
skill by edging Lew (Nemesis) How- 
ard out of second place. The score then 
stood with Howard and Douglass tied 
at 84% points, Keller with 81, and 
Brainard with 78. 

In a full-sail breeze for the final race, 
Howard, Douglass, and Keller all were 
off to excellent starts. Tony Herrmann 
this time demonstrated the Phoenician 
formula, never being headed, with 
“Dark Horse Harry” Spangenberg, of 
Columbus, hard on his heels in second 
place; and Jim Hendricksen, proud 
owner of Blac Jac, the glistening black 
Sandusky terror, in third place. 

The series ended with Douglass with 
122% points, Keller 117, Hendricksen 
109, Barnet 105, Herrmann 102%, and 
Fred Best, of Cleveland Y.C., 97. Wal- 
ter McLeod and Stub Thayer in Three- 
thirteen gave Douglass & McLeod, Inc., 
a clean sweep of the series by winning 
the Last Place Trophy. 

The newly elected officers of the 
Thistle Class Association are Frank 
LeBoutiller, Canandaigua Y.C., presi- 
dent; Donald A. Beverage, Buffalo 
Y.C., vice president; Erwin McGuire, 
Canandaigua, secretary-treasurer. 
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RECORD FLEET AT MANHASSET BAY 


» Sixteen years ago the Manhasset Bay 
Y.C., at Port Washington, L.I., inaugu- 
rated a Fall Series on the theory that 
many of the local fleet, and perhaps 
even some skippers from other clubs 
around the Sound, had enough enthusi- 
asm left after Labor Day to welcome a 
short race week if it were made easy 
by starting and finishing the races in 
the bay, and late enough in the after- 
noon so a man could put in the morn- 
ing in the office and get out from town 
for the starts. The Bay courses provide 
a change from the Sound regattas. 





Nearly 50 boats took part the first 
year. This year a fleet of 339 boats 
sailed on the biggest of the five days, 
with a total of 1302 starts for the series, 
a showing that puts the event up in the 
running with such marine mob scenes 
as Larchmont and Marblehead. 

The series, held on one fair, one poor 
and three good racing days, Sept. 8-12, 
set a mark not only in participation but 
also in the quality of the competition. 
In several classe_, the series ended ei- 
ther in tied scores for the prizes or with 
the leading boats a single point apart. In 
the Snipes, with a triple tie for second 
place, the fifth boat was only two points 
behind the series winner. 

Special awards for the week were 
the Alker Trophy, to the home-club 
boat making the best percentage 
scores, won by James Moore’s Lure; 
Black Jack Trophy, for the Y.R.A. class 
boat making the best percentage, won 
by Charles Van Hagen’s Lightning 
Flash; and the Wessmann ‘Trophy, 
awarded for outstanding sportsmanship 
and racing attainment by a_ skipper 
under 25 years of age, won by Cor- 
nelius Shields, Jr. 

Class winners were: International, 
Bumble Bee, W. H. Stanley; S, Sugar 
Cane, R. M. Ollinger; Atlantic, Virginia, 
R. and T. Meyer; Victory, Stormy, Geo. 
May, Jr.; Star, Wahini, W. P. O’Gor- 
man; 210, Whim, C. Shields, Jr.; Cruis- 
ing, Shelby, T. R. Ball; L16, Rumour IT, 
Mills Husted; 110, Seadown, Heinz 
Kohler; Lightnings (three divisions), 
Mischief, R. E. Lofgren, Flash, Chas. 
Van Hagen, Jr., and Suzy Q., Sumner 


Cahoon; Manhasset Bay OD, Lure, 
James Moore; Meteor, Wahoo, Tom 
Bisson; Comet, Pagan, Ken Smith; 


Snipe, Phenomenon, Al Ciechanowski; 





A fleet of Comets 
squeeze past Man- 
hasset’s distinctive 
bay committee boat, 
“Worry Wart.’’ What 
she lacks in appear- 
ance she provides in 
utility 


Wee Scot, Chase Me, C. H. Tipke, 
Wood Pussy, Fraidy Cat, Virginia Mc- 
Guire; Handicap, Div. 3, Cherokee 
Richard Blanchard; Div. 4, Noremac, 


A. D. Cameron; Orient Trophy (long- 
distance cruising), Tomahawk, Paul 
Hyatt. 


OFF SOUNDINGS CRUISE DRAWS 


& The Off Soundings Club took off 
from New London on Sept. 17 with its 
usual huge fleet of cruising boats, 82 
sail this time, competing in the port-to- 
port races. A light breeze which later 
freshened to 24 m.p.h. took them out 
through The Race to a finish line off 
Montauk Harbor. The second day's 
run was made in a fresh westerly, and 
ended at Greenport, where H. M. Bak- 
er and J. T. Mills were hosts to the fleet. 

C. J. Koch’s Sou’wester Class sloop 
La Roko was the only boat to win both 
days’ runs in her class, taking first in 
Class B on combined time for the two 
days. James B. Longshore, Jr., took 
second with Gamin and John B. Bind- 
loss third with Jester in that class. In 
Class A, with 41 starters, Rod Stephens’ 
32-footer Mustang, Irving Pratt’s yaw] 
Merry Maiden and Wm. Ziegler, Jr's, 
sloop Spookie finished one-two-three in 
combined time. H. B. duPont’s Spica 
led the small boats of Class C, with 
P. S. duPont, 3d, second in Jademi 
and E. P. Bullard, III, third with Mad 


Cap IV. 
Other boats that figured in the prize 
list for individual day’s races were 


Dolphin, W. B. Lockwood; Dog Star, 
P. B. Gambee; Gimcerack, John Tim- 
ken; Calypso, John E. English; Kandi 
Chips, Reynolds duPont; Windward, 
E. S. Bradford, Jr.; and Vega, H. B. 
duPont 3rd. 
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Seen at Manhasset Bay Y.C’s Fall Series. 
One of the starts of the Atlantics 


NYSPIX photos 


NIPPER CLASS CHAMPIONSHIP 


> A 40-boat fleet competed in the 10th 
annual International Nipper Class 
Championships held off the Toledo 
Y.C. on Maumee Bay of Lake Erie 
Sept. 11-12 with first place going to 
Bruce Goldsmith of the Devils Lake 
Y.C. in Little Fella. Goldsmith took top 
honors with 113% points with two firsts 
and an eighth with Duke Moree, To- 
ledo Y.C., second in Guppy with 112% 
ac and Mark Gilbert, Devils Lake 
, third in Slo-Pok with 112 points. 

Lou KLEWER 


THE SANTA CRUZ RACE 


> Santa Cruz, both the municipality 
and the yacht club, the Windjammers, 
and competing yachtsmen combined 
forces the first week in September for 
the annual Windiammers San Fran- 
cisco-Santa Cruz Race. This race usual- 
ly settles down to an all-night reach 
and run to Santa Cruz, with the boats 
staying inshore getting the wind, but 
having considerable difficulty fetching 
Montara and Pedro Points, if the wind 
shifts into the west or south. 

This year the wise money played the 
shore, while last year’s winner, Aldo 
Alesio, in his Farallone Clipper Mistress, 
and Dr. James Nuckolls in Gladys N. 
stood offshore. The wind they found 
was not only stronger, but fair, and as 
skipper Alesio crossed the finish line at 
Santa Cruz the following morning about 
8:00 a.m. no craft were in sight, except- 
ing the ketch Adios, who had broken 
her seal and come in under power. 
Marilyn, favorite to win the event, was 
second boat to finish, but relinquished 
her position to Gladys N. on corrected 
time. 


Jesse. L. Carr, M.D. 
THE ST. FRANCIS REGATTA 


> As usual, summer came to San Fran- 
cisco during the week of the St. Francis 
Regatta, with smooth seas, balmy 
weather, and light air. There were no 
serious accidents, no dismastings and, 
at the present writing, no protests, ex- 
cepting one in Div. 15, which was eas- 
ily settled by the dropping out of com- 
petition of the protested boat. 
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Ah, ah, Mr. Aber- 
neathy. Crush that 
impulse! 


The Eight Meter Hvide and the Six 
Meter Ace locked horns when they got 
their respective booms and sails caught 
in the other's riggings. 

Close finishes were characteristic, 
with Jim Michael’s White Cloud best- 
ing Dick Danforth’s Gitana by 10 sec- 
onds the first day, to lose the event al- 
most as closely when final handicaps 
were figured. Harry Jones’ Ten Meter 
Hilaria and Tobin’s Twelve Meter 
Windward tied for points, but the event 
was taken by the Hilaria by virtue of 
a better elapsed time for the two races. 

Final results: Div. 7, Hilaria; Div. 8, 
Gitana; Div. 9, Cirrus; Div. 10, Pam- 
pero; Div. 11, Velero; Div. 14, Skipper; 
Div. 15, Mon Ami; Div. 17, Peggie;: 
Jr. Clippers, Lucky; Golden Gates, Pa- 
jarita; Big Bears, Kodiak; Farallone 
Clippers, Patita II; Stars, Cancan; Hur- 
ricanes, Mistral; Bears, Wiki; Birds, 
Polly; P.Cs, Joy Three; and Acorns, 
Djinn. Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


® Readers of Yacurinc, and his many 
friends who have sailed with him, will 
learn with regret of the death of Fred- 
eric M. Gardiner in mid-September at 
his home in Norfolk, Conn., where he 
had lived since his retirement, with the 
rank of Commander, from the U.S.N.R. 
in 1945. He was 61 years of age. 

Well known as a yachtsman and a 
deep water sailor, as well as a naviga- 
tor, Fred Gardiner served in the Navy 
in both the first World War, where he 
saw duty in a subchaser, and the sec- 
ond, in which he served in the Pacific 
Area as navigating officer in a fleet 
oiler. In between the two wars he 
sailed many long-distance races, did 
considerable ocean cruising, and wrote 
many articles for the boating maga- 


zines, particularly Yacutinc, of whose 
editorial staff he was a member. He 
also wrote numerous books on cruising, 
iceboating, etc., the best known, per- 
haps, being Cruising North America. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
Peter M. Gardiner 2nd, and two daugh- 
ters by an earlier marriage. 


ARGENTINA WINS SNIPE INTERNATIONALS 


> Early in September the Spanish 
Federation of Nautical Clubs played 
host to the national Snipe Class cham- 
pions from 10 different nations with a 
series of six races held on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea at Palma de Mallorca. Boats 
were furnished by Spain, the visiting 
skippers oiagne their own sails. Con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced 
with rubbery masts and poor rigging 
and, as a result of this, the committee 
in charge ran off six races, instead of 
five, and allowed each skipper to drop 
his worst race. 

The boats were all identical and had 
been built especially for the races. The 
day before the first race, each skipper 
drew his boat which he used throughout 
the series. Races alternated between 
triangular and windward-leeward and 
ran about seven miles in length. The 
breeze averaged about 10 knots. 

The U.S. skipper Billy Wicker, of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and his crew, 
Bob Vetters, won the first race handily 
with Argentina second and Spain 
third. France had to quit because of 
mast troubles and Brazil was disquali- 
fied. In the second race, Italy came in 
first and the U.S. boat was fifth. Ar- 
gentina was again second. In this race, 
the Swiss skipper had mast trouble and 
had to drop out. After this race, the 
iron rigging was replaced with steel 
during the night by members of Spain’s 
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Naval Aviation unit on the island. Ar- 
gentina won the third regatta with 
Portugal second and Spain in third 
place. The Americans finished sixth, 
their worst showing. 

To the delight of the Spaniards, the 
fourth race was taken by their boat but 
Argentina was second and Portugal 
third; the U.S. came in fourth. Belgium 
did not start at all in this race. Argen- 
tina was now in the lead in points and, 
to clinch the matter, their crew won 
the fifth race, with Portugal second 
and Spain third. The U.S. skipper was 
fifth. Switzerland again abandoned the 

(Continued on page 110) 





Racing Calendar 
SAIL 


Atlantic Coast 


Nov. 7—Regatta, Fla. S.A., St. Petersburg Y.C. 

Nov. 12—Tampa-Ft. Myers Race, Davis Island Y .C 

Dec. 5—Tampa Bay Handicap Championship, St 
Petersburg Y.C. > Sie 

Dec. 28-30—Orange Bow! Regatta, Miami. 


Southern Ocean Racing 
Jan. 28, 1949—Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race. 
Feb. 12—Lipton Cup Race. 
Feb. 15—Miami-Nassau Race. 
Feb. 18 or 19—Governor’s Race, Nassau. 
Mar. 19—St. Petersburg-Havana Race. 


Intercollegiate Y.R.A. 
Nov. 6-7—Regatta, Schell Trophy, M.L.T. 
Nov. 7—Upper N.Y. State regatta, Cornell. 
Nov. 13-14—Invitation regatta, Annapolis. 
Nov. 26-28—Midwest C.S.A. Regatta, Timme 
Angsten Trophy, Northwestern, Chicago. _ 
Dec, 4-5—Frostbite Regatta, Geo. Washington 
Univ. 8.A., Washington, D. C. 


Pacific Coast 

Nov. 13-14—Turkey Day Regatta, Alamitos Bay 
¥.C. 

Nov. 25—Lightnings, Coronado Y.C. 

Nov. 27-28—Regatta, Los Angeles Y.C. 

Dec, 26-28—Christmas Regatta, Newport Harbor 
Y.C. 

Jan. 10-11, 1949—Dinghies, Manning Memorial 
Series, SCYRA. : 

Feb, 12-13—SCYRA Midwinter Tune-up, Alamito 


Bay Y.C. 
Feb. 18-20— Midwinter Series, SCYRA 
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> As usual at this time of year, Yacut- 
ING presents a selection of Christmas 
gifts for yachting families. Not that we 
teel that yachtsmen like to receive 
nothing but nautical gifts (some might 
at that), but we have yet to find one 
who doesn’t like them in preference to 
the time-honored necktie, handkerchief 
and sock routine. So we'll stick to the 
nautical theme. 

If you've saved your old copies of 
YACHTING, you might consider some 
of the items displayed on these pages 
in November of 1946 and 1947, most 
of which are still available. Look also at 
other items which have appeared in 
Waterfront News during the past year. 


Pm Any yachtsman who does much 
cruising or ocean racing and those who 
like to stretch the season, will go nuts 
over a new Jen-Cel-Lite yachting jacket 
made by Jensen Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
Wash., and distributed in the East by 
Walter Beard Associates, 333 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. City. As Fig. 1 indicates, it 
is attractive but not unusual in appear- 
ance. We particularly like the extra 
large pockets, the leather-trimmed cuffs 
and the inner wristlets. But the out- 
standing feature is the combination of 
lightness, flexibility and warmth which 
it affords. It is little heavier than a sport 
coat jacket and is just about as comfort- 
able and easy to move about in, yet is 
designed to provide warmth down to 
30° belov, zero without being out of 
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place on a cool summer night. The 
secret is the lining—Jen-Cel-Lite—a re- 
silient insulating material which does 
not deteriorate with age or use. The 
outer fabric is Zelan-treated navy blue 
poplin, and the lining is a smooth ray- 
on. It costs $29.50. A detachable hood 
costs $4.75 and matching slacks (ideal 
for frostbiting) $27.50. All may be ob- 
tained from various department stores. 


® The clock (Fig. 2) is one of those 
things that makes a guy wonder why no 
one thought of it before. Maybe they 
have, but it has taken William Bryce, 
of the Bryce Gear and Model Works 
Essex, Conn., to come up with a prac- 
tical tide clock. His electric clock tells 
time and also shows at a glance the 
state of the tide—how high it is, wheth- 
er rising or falling and how long before 
high or low water. All of this is made 
possible by an eccentric revolving disk 
on the clock’s face which takes care of 
the daily change in time of high and 
low water. Since this change is irregu- 
lar, in the course of any given month 
the recording may be inaccurate by half 
an hour or so, but these minor errors 
are not accumulative and Mr. Bryce 
reports that at the month’s end the 
state of the tide will again be indicated 
with exactness. The clock will indicate 
the tide close enough for practical pur- 
poses for a full season without resetting. 
It comes in two sizes, one measurine 
16” x 16”, exterior dimensions, and the 












Fig. 1, left; Fig. 2, above 
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other 7” x 7”. They are nicely made 
and finished and come in weather- and 
water-resistant mahogany cases which 
permit their use in exposed places. 
Prices for the large and small models 
are $75.00 and $60.00, respectively, 
plus a 20 percent tax. 


®& In Abercrombie & Fitch’s, Madison 
Ave. and 45th St., N.Y. City, we lo- 
cated the nautical jewelry shown in 
Fig. 3, all guaranteed to captivate your 
seagoing one and only. The solid gold 
bracelet with a full alphabet of tiny 
code flags is a particularly fine piece 
and sells for $246.00. Each enameled 
code flag is faced with rock crystal 
with the distinguishing letter engraved 
on the gold back. . . . The three-boat 
gold, enameled pin sells for $54.60. 
Bottoms of the three boats are blue, 
red and green. . . . The other pin is 
also gold, with an enameled face, and is 
a fairly close reproduction of an At- 
lantic. It costs $51.60. . . . The code 
flag bracelet at the bottom’ spells “I 
love you” and should make a hit with 
the right gal. It is of solid gold, with 
enameled faces and sells for $73.20. 
All prices include the tax. 






















Fig. 3. Jewelry from Abercrombie 





®& While at Abercrombie’s, another 
item, the stainless steel glass holder 
(Fig. 4), caught my eye. It holds six 
glasses and, whether held by the han- 
dle or set down on its base, remains 
level even when a choppy sea is run- 
ning. Price is $9.50. The glasses, too, 
make a fine gift for the yachtsman, 
either afloat or in his home. They cost 
$2.00 apiece and come in lots of six, 
each one with a different boat—Light- 


























packing when ordering in lots of less 
than a dozen from Tempro, Inc., 100 
Saw Mill Road, West Haven, Conn. 


> The Cape Wind-Indicator (Fig. 7) is 
a fine gift for those who watch the 
weather. A small weather vane on your 
roof flashes the wind direction to you 
indoors by lighting the letters on the 
black and gold dial. It plugs into regu- 
ular house current and comes complete 
with dial, vane and 50 feet of wire. 
The price is $39.95, postpaid, from the 
Cape Wind-Indicator, Kildee Rd., Har- 
wichport, Cape Cod, Mass. 


















































Fig. 4. Glass holder in gimbals 


ning, Star, yawl, schooner, sailing din- 
ghy or sloop—painted thereon. 


& Another item for the cocktail how 
afloat or ashore is the skiff-shaped serv- 
ing tray pictured in Fig. 5. It measures 
24” long, has solid mahogany topsides 
and compartments, a mahogany ply- 
wood bottom and a nylon rope rub rail. 
Well made and finished by a boat build- 
er, it should be fine for holding glasses 
and appetizers in its various compart- 
ments. The only rub will be trying to 
keep your youngsters from towing it > The pocket-sized wind velocity in- 
astern. $20.00 from Franklin G. Post dicator (Fig. 8) is practical for racing 
& Son, Inc., Mystic, Conn. or cruising skippers who are faced with 
y the problem of which sail would be best 
for the existing wind conditions. Made 
by Illinois Testing Laboratories, 420 W. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill, it is 
priced at $28.00 with a 0 to 40 m.p.h. 
scale, and $33.00 with both 0 to 8 and 
0 to 40 scales. A leather carrying case 
sells for $6.00. The instrument measures 
4” x 3” x 1%” and weighs only 8 oz. A 
Fig. 5. It floats too bakelite case protects the air-actuated 





Fig. 7. A wind direction indicator 








®& A small but useful and attractive 
item for the yachtsman who likes nau- 
tical props for his cocktail hour is the 
“Seal Horse” (Fig. 6). This is a zinc 
sea horse with expanding rubber parts 
to make a snug bottle cap to retain the 
pep in soda water, etc. With the horse 
swung up, the rubber parts are de- 
flated to permit easy insertion in the 
neck of the bottle. When swung down 
as shown, a really snug fit is effected. 
Available for $1.50 in stores through- 
out the country or for an extra 25¢ for 
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Fig. 8. A wind velocity indicator 


pointer vane and controlling hair 
springs. We tried one last summer and 
found it sensitive and accurate under 
all wind conditions. 


® Chances are that the man who 
“doesn’t need a thing” for Christmas 
will be pleased with the attractive 
money clips shown in Fig. 9. These are 
= hand made of sterling silver by Charles 

se : Arcularius, New Canaan, Conn. Both 
Fig. 6. “Seal Horse’ the block and tackle and the raised an- 
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Fig. 9. Seagoing jewelry 


chor designs with yacht club button; 
cost $15.00; the block and tackle cli; 
without a button sells for $13.20. Whi: 
all three clips are appropriate for wom 
en as well as men, in the center is a 
strictly feminine item—a silver brooch 
of block and tackle’ design which sells 
for $15.00. All prices include the tax. 
Winsette of City Island, N.Y., or th 
manufacturer will fill mail orders 
promptly. 


> At Winsette’s, City Island, N.Y., w 
ran across the two items shown in Fig. 
10 which the nautical ladies will like. 
One is a finely tailored, all-wool navy 





Fig. 10. Something for the girls 


flannel blazer, sporting a specially de- 
signed insignia on the breast pocket for 
a yacht club button, encircled by a 
square knot design of gold bullion. Sizes 
are 12 to 20 and the price is $30.50. 
In ordering by mail, be sure to specify 
your club affiliation. The other, a com- 
panion piece to the blazer, is a navy 
felt beret with a gold masthead knot 
affixed. Sizes are small, medium and 
large and the price is $7.95. 


> From Loring’s Shanty, End of Pleas- 
ant St., Wickford, R.I., the home of 
personalized nautical gifts, come the 
lamp shades pictured in Fig. 11. The 
ones shown are 8” in diameter, of the 
clamp type and cost $4.95 in yellow 
parchment and $5.50 for white plastic 
parchment. What gives them their ap- 
peal are the personal drawings done by 
Paule Loring. If one sends a photo of 
his yacht, Loring will do an attractive 
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painting of her in color. He also does 
scenes, like the Point Judith Light- 
house, and black and white caricatures 
like the one illustrated of himself in 
a Block Islander. For the latter, send a 
picture of the skipper as well as of his 
boat. All are cleverly and artistically 
done and create a gift that is truly dif- 
fercnt. Sizes of lamp shades run from 
4” to 22”, come with any specified fix- 
ture (clamp type top, washer top or 
screw top) and are priced from $2.75 
to $19.95. 


> An inexpensive gift that will interest 
any yachtsman is the weather glass 
shown in Fig. 12. Partially filled with 
water, colored by Tintex, it makes an 
attractive wall decoration. Storms are 
forecast by a constant slow rise to the 
top of the spout. If a storm is really 
imminent and severe, the spout will 
throw off water bubbles. We have tried 
one and found it really works and is 
fun to watch. It costs $2.25 postpaid, 
complete with antiqued metal bracket. 
Available from Harley’s Clock Shops, 
Altman Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Fig. 12. It really works 


® From Seacraft, 11 Selman St., Mar- 
blehead, Mass., comes the cigarette 
box shown in Fig. 13. It is nicely made 
of mahogany or walnut, with interior 
partitions for regular and king-sized 
cigarettes. The chart top makes it par- 
ticularly appealing to a yachtsman. Tell 
the manufacturer the harbor or sailing 
area you wish shown and he will mount 
a chart of this area, fully protected un- 
der glass. The one illustrated shows 
Long Island Sound. The price is $9.00, 
and the box may be obtained from 
Seacraft, from the Junior League Shop, 





Fig. 11 (left). Loring’s 
lamp shades feature 
cartoons or colored 
paintings of your boat. 
Fig. 15 (right). Any 
yachtsman who _ has 
made a long cruise or 
won an ocean race 
would love such a 
chart as a momenta. 
of the oct.sce 
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Grosse 
Farms, Mich., or from Johnny Apple- 
seed’s Inc., North Beverly, Mass. 


72 Kercheval Ave., 


Point 





Fig. 13. You specify the chart 


& If you are looking for a present for 
a sailor who has bought a new house 
(or even if he’s owned one for years) 
take a look at Fig. 14, a nautical name 
plate for the gatepost. The sloop is 
cast aluminum, the bracket is hand- 
wrought iron and supports a leadcoated 
steel nameplate. It comes in two sizes, 
the larger, 20” high by 24” long and 
priced at $24.50, the other only slight- 
ly smaller and priced at $19.50. Both 
are available in leading stores or from 
The Whitehall Metal Studios, Inc., 469 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. At Aber- 
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Fig. 14. A yachtsman lives here 





crombie and Fitch’s we saw one made 
by the same company with painted 
sails and hull. This one measured 21” 
long and cost $23.50, plus 30 cents 
for each letter of the name. 


> Shown in Fig. 15 is a truly different 
gift that is sure fire with a yachtsman. 
Handmade to your order in black and 
white or full color, there is no better 
memento of a cruise than a well-drawn 
chart showing ports of call and other 
points of personal interest. A racing 
yachtsman would be equally pleased 
with a track chart of a successful ocean 
race. These are suitable for home or 
cabin as they are waterproofed. Deco- 
rations, if desired, will include your 
private signal, yacht club burgee and a 
medallion of your yacht in full color. 
Prices depend upon the amount of 
work involved and delivery takes about 
two weeks. For particulars and prices 
write Dorothy F. deFontaine, 426 
Courtland Ave., Glenbrook, Conn. 





Fig. 16. Your own boat on the back 


> An excellent gift for the yachtsman or 
yachtswoman who likes bridge or other 
card games is the playing cards shown 
in Fig. 16. These are fine, gilt-edged, 
Cellutone finish cards with the photo 
of your own boat (or other persona] 
subject) on the back. Send a good 
photo of your friend’s boat and you 
will surprise and delight him with 104 
fine photographs of his boat. The two- 
deck sets come packaged in an attrac- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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A Modern Version of the Old- 
Fashioned Chip Log 


> Among my readers may be some who 
still look back with nostalgic longing to 
the horse and buggy days when beer 
was a nickel a glass, martinis two for a 
quarter and a haircut was two bits. 
For those diehards who have not swal- 
lowed hook, line and sinker the modern 
improvements that came in with the 
automobile, the airplane and the juke 
box, I delineate here a version of the 
old fashioned chip log. For those who 
lean slightly more to the left, there is 
a modern version wherein a stop watch 
is substituted for the traditional sand- 
glass and plastics and plywood for the 
old wooden socket and chip. In the 
streamlined version, a free running fish- 
ing reel replaces the more cumbersome 
wooden reel of tradition. 

The old-style log is patterned on one 
that I once saw in the Nantucket Mu- 
seum except that the reel is designed 
for holding with one hand. In the 
really old ones, where a 28-second 
sandglass was used (and fast ships ran 
20 knots), the log line must have been 
over 1000 feet long (according to The 
Boatman’s Manual there were 15 fath- 
oms of “stray line” and 47’3” between 
knots). It may be realized, therefore, 
that it was a two-handed job to hold 
the reel, particularly when the ship was 
knocking off the knots in the trades. 
Taking a chip log reading with the old- 
fashioned style was a two-man job. 

The chip log operates as follows: 
The plug is inserted in the hole in the 
wooden socket with just enough force 
to hold against the tug of the line when 
the reel is running c The chip is 
dropped overboard alongside the yacht 
and stands erect in the water, remain- 
ing, to all practical purposes stationary. 
while the yacht sails away from it. The 
reel is held by a member of the crew 
who watches for the end of the “stray 
line” which is usually marked by a 
piece of red bunting. As this bunting 
reels off, he calls “turn” and the crew 
member holding the glass turns it over. 
When all the sand has run down, the 
latter calls “mark” and the man holding 
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the reel seizes the line to prevent its 
running out any further. This action 
pulls the plug from the socket permit- 
ting the chip to be easily "ae oe in. 
Of course, it would be advisable for the 
one with the glass to say “standby” a 
few seconds before he says “mark,” so 
the reel man would be prepared. By 
inspection it is easy to estimate quite 
closely the speed of the vessel since 
the number of knots (speed) is marked 
by the same number of knots on the 
line. Old time log lines, which were 
usually untarred hemp (the same as 
lead lines), had short pieces of fish line 
seized to them every 47’3”. The speed 
in knots was indicated by the appro- 
priate number of knots in the fish line. 
The distance of 47’3” bears the same 
ratio to the sea mile or knot (6080 
feet) as 28 seconds bears to the number 
of seconds (3600) in an hour. 

The first log I made myself is for 
use with a 16-second glass and its 
dimensions are 7” on all three sides 
(the bottom being an arc, as shown) 
and it is of %” white pine. Two %” 
holes are bored in the bottom and they 
are filled with molten lead to an 
amount sufficient so the chip just floats 
awash. This takes a bit of doing but 
it’s not too difficult. The holes were 
plugged after the lead was poured. 
The bridles are 18” long and terminate 
in Turk’s-heads on the back of the chip. 
The plug is white pine and the socket 
is oak. The log line was made from the 
best twisted cotton line I could buy. 
It is about %42” diameter and was 
stretched between trees with a heavy 
weight in the bight for several days 
before it was calibrated. 

The reel is 3” wide with 3%” flanges 
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and a 1” diameter body. The brass 
handle was bent up from “6” diameter 
brass rod and there are short pieces of 
brass tubing in the ends of the reel to 
act as bearings (a little oil should be 
applied occasionally). The “stray line’ 
is 35’ long and a piece of red flanne! 
marks the beginning of the working 
part. 

I have used this log since 1930 with 
entire satisfaction for determining my 
speed through the water, and it was 
quite suitable for a boat of 30’ over 
all. Aboard my Thistle, which is only 
17’ over all, it seemed a little on the 
bulky side, so I did not carry it. Louis 
Darling suggested that I make a small- 
er chip log using a free running fishing 
reel and ordinary fish line. I thought 
well of the idea and carried it out but, 
while I was about it, I decided to elimi- 
nate the sandglass and use instead the 
sweep second hand of my wrist watch. 
Ten seconds seemed a more logical 
time factor than 16 or 28 so I spaced 
my knots 16.9’ apart (10 is to 3600 
as 16.9 is to 6080). The stray line is 
white cuttyhunk about 20’ long and 
the working line is green nylon. The 
change in color takes the place of the 
red bunting marker. The chip is of 
%” plywood weighted along the bot- 
tom with a strip of lead. The socket 
is a piece of micarta I happened to 
have on hand, and the plug is just a 
brass cotter pin. The springiness of the 
latter takes the place of the taper of 
the pine plug in the older model. The 
chip is 5” on the straight sides and 3%” 
across the arc. It works perfectly and is 
so much more compact and easy to reel 
in that it will be used more frequently 
than, the old-timer ever was. 

Many of you undoubtedly have 
speedometers installed aboard your 
boats (as have I) but you may occa- 
sionally have doubts about their ac- 
curacy. (Frankly, I was skeptical when 
mine registered over 9 knots one time 
in a 15-mile wind, so I checked with 
the chip log to be sure the Little Cap- 
tain was correctly calibrated. It was, 
except at slow speeds when it seems to 
underregister slightly.) If for no other 
purpose than as a check on your me- 
chanical speedometer, a chip log is a 
useful gadget. HAM DE FONTAINE 
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ITH the record-breaking performance of 

“Such Crust” in the President’s Cup at 
Washington, Champion Spark Plugs have 
chalked up a year of outstanding performance 
in marine racing. 


Here are a few of the events of national promi- 
nence in which the dependable performance 
of Champion Spark Plugs played a major part: 
the Albany to New York Outboard Marathon; 
the Toledo Aquarama, all classes; the Henry 
Ford Memorial; the International Gold Cup 
Regatta, the 712 litre, 225 and 135 cubic inch 
classes; the Gull Lake Regatta, all classes; the 
Hearst Gold Cup Regatta; the Red Bank Sweep- 
stakes; the Round Manhattan Race; the National 
Outboard Championships; the National 225 
and 135 cubic inch Championships; and the 
President’s Cup, all classes. 


This imposing list of victories with all that it 
implies is supplemented by literally hundreds 
of other victories in marine racing throughout 
the nation that were secured with dependable 
Champions. To all those who place their con- 
fidence in our product, we can only say a word 
of thanks, and promise that Champions will 
always represent the utmost in quality, value 
and dependability. 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer's fast 
sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
ad yr Ms 
depen ia uae 


WASHINGTON POST PHOTO 





Dan Arena drove Jack Schaefer's Ch i ipped “Such Crust” to victory in the President's Cup at Washington, and set a new. heat record of 


have what it takes to bring home a winner.” 





























































From hundreds of feet away or right 
alongside, the gleaming beauty of 
Attwood Fittings attract the admir- 
ing attention of veteran yachtsmen, 


and novices alike. And there's a 
reason. Designers, builders and 
sailing enthusiasts have all discov- 
ered that for performance, service 
and utility, Attwood designed 





Marine Hardware is second to 
none. Light in weight, the finished 
brass takes a smooth, even coat of 
chrome ...and holds it perma- 


nently . . . remaining bright and 
useful for the lifetime of your boat. 
Attwood applies the lessons of over 
fifty years of experience to the de- 
sign and production of fine fittings 
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for fine craft. Your dealer has the 


new Attwood Catalog containing 
over 500 items for seagoing beauty. 
Ask him to show it to you. 














Dealers and Jobbers. If you have 
not yet obtained Attwood Catalog 
No. 28, write for your free copy to- 
day. It contains a complete listing 
of current prices and specifications 
for over 500 Marine Hardware items. 























Write To: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 
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> A correspondent, Earle E. Estes, of Stamford, Conn., 
comes up with a suggestion that grows on us. Despite the 
exception of this last race, he points out, the large majority 
of Bermuda Races are to windward. This puts a premium 
on a type of yacht that sacrifices a certain amout of com- 
fort and economy to the qualities which will make her fast 
to windward, a type which doesn’t appeal to some owners, 
especially those who are fundamentally cruising men. So 
why not alternate courses and give the down-wind perform- 
ers a chance; race from Newport to Bermuda one year and, 
next time, reverse the course and race from Bermuda to 
Newport? After all, he points out, everybody has to make 
the round trip anyhow. And a northbound race might en- 
courage entries from South America and Cuba. Well, come 
to think of it, why not? 


& If there’s anything in the sailor’s superstition that chang- 
ing a boat’s name is bad luck, the old New York Y.C. 30- 
footer Atair ought to be the hard-luck ship of all time. 
According to Lloyd's, Atair, now owned by L. K. Levy, of 
New York, has had her name changed 13 times. She has 
carried her present name of Atair during four separate 
periods, her original name of Okee II twice and, at various 
other times, has been called Lesmona, Alida, Nachtan, Ca- 
rita, Hope, Alberta II, Graygoose (sic) and Our Dream. 


> Inflation note—When the Seawanhaka Cup was first put 
up in 1895, 50 members of Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. 
dug down in their pockets and shelled out $10 each, thereby 
defraying the total cost of building Ethelwynn, according 
to Charles A. Sherman, of Flushing, L.I., one of the original 
syndicate of 50. Ethelwynn, a 15-footer designed and sailed 
by William P. Stephens, won the first match for the cup. 
This year a much smaller syndicate of members of the same 
club built Llanoria, the Six Mcter with which they won the 
Olympic championship and successfully defended the Sea- 
wanhaka Cup. Nobody is giving out exact figures, but a 
fair estimate of her cost is around $25,000, not counting 
what it cost to take her abroad. In spite of which, one hears 
talk around Seawanhaka about the revival of the Six Meter 
Class and the building (maybe) of several boats. 


® Robert Froman, of New York, sends us some interesting 
figures on the participation and popular interest in yachting 
in New Zealand. Out of a total population of some 1,800,000 
persons, he says, there are nearly 100,000 who sail regularlv 
for pleasure. Scaling these figures up to the population of 
the United States, we would have around 8,000,000 yachts- 
men in this country, a thought which brings a far-away, 
ecstatic gleam to the eyes of YacutiNc’s circulation depart- 
ment. And, whereas the non-sailing public gives the sport 
here a great letting-alone, except on the rare occasions of 
an. America’s Cup or suchlike events, sailing is a spectator 
sport down under. In Auckland (pop. 225,000), 100,000 
persons turned out to watch a sailing race. According to 
conservative New Zealand sailors, this latter factor is not 
an unmixed blessing, as it brings an undesirable gambling 
and general honky-tonk atmosphere to some of the racing. 
THE BOATSTEERER 
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LIGHTS AND LANDFALLS=I11 

















A folder of reproductions of the complete Lights & Landfalls series without advertising will be sent upon request. 


MONHEGAN ISLAND (MANANA ISLAND IN LEFT FOREGROUND), BEARING EAST NORTHEAST 


LOCATION: Near center of Monhegan Island. Lat. N. 43° 45.9’. 
Long. W. 69° 19.0’. 


\ i 
STRUCTURE: Established 1824 — Rebuilt 1850. Gray conical ( | \ 
tower, covered way to white dwelling. ) 


CHARACTERISTICS: Lantern, 178 feet above water, 47 feet Wyndeuertters 

above ground, fixed light (1,400 cp), with 5.6 seconds flash every c . ee eee 
60 seconds, visible 15 miles, flashing light (150,000 cp) 20 miles, 90 John St., New York 7. N. Y. 
within 3 miles of island light is obscured between west and south- Managers of 

west. Radiobeacon & Fog Horn, on Manana Island, diaphragm, 
air; group of 3 blasts every 60 seconds; 3 blasts, 3 seconds each; 2 


2 and Associated Companies 
silences, 8 seconds each, | silence 35 seconds. Bell if horn disabled. 








Federal Insurance Company 





Ask Your Broker or Agent for a Chubb & Son Policy 
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in the range above 3200 

rpm, Gray's exclusive 

individually-ported 

engines have a distinct 

edvantage, both in 

power and smoothness. 

For many years Gray 

has been the undis- 

puted leader in high- 

grade, high-speed 

engines. 
. 17'6" Sea Maid CORRECT CRAFT ...... 

z Correct Craft, Inc., Pine Castle, Florida 


Century Boat Company, Manistee, Michigan 





GN. 6° Se ae er ee eee Model15 GARFORM Beha sak ie 16'8” Sportabout 
Distin Boat Company, Saranac Loke, N. Y. Wood Marine Engineering Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 


AS 


eee es Oe a chs. 5 co I Spert Speedster 


WR ee ee 
Hacker Boat Company, Mt. Clemens, Michigan Higgins Incorporated, New 


18’ Islander PENN YAN 16’11” Clipper Aristocrat 
Penn Yan Boats, Inc., Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Ce Soe ww eee fs 
lyman Boat Works, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio 


SEE THEM AT THE NEW YORK SHOW 
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REINELL 2. . lw ’ e testes eole 20’ Runabout 
Zobel’s Sea Skiff & Yacht Works, Sea Bright, N. J. 


18’ Albatross SEA FOX . . eae 










SEA-WULF . . . 16’ Runcbout SHEPHERD . 1. 1... : 
Shepherd Boats, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 


Red Bank Marine Works, Red Bank, N. J. 





15'10%" Grayboy (formerly “Playboy”) WESTERN 
Western Boat Building 


17’ Fairliner Torpedo 


Co., Tacoma, Washington 






WAIKINS .. . 
Victor E. Watkins Co., Holland, Michigan 
Most of these build- 


ers supply runabouts 

and utilities ina 
number of sizes from 
16 feet to 20 feet. 
All Phantom and Fire- 
ball models fit the 
same engine bed. 
Sizes include 45, 50, 
75, 90, 112, 125, 140, 
150, 160 and 170 h.p. 





i 

{ j 

pa ' 
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VENTNOR . .. . . + « «+ 16’ Deluxe Utility CANTIERITARON) . . . . . 18’ Runabout 
Soc. An. Cantieri Taroni Carate, Lake Como, Italy 


Ventnor Boat Corporation, West Atlantic City, N. J. 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT 7, MICH. 























Choose cL) BE in ’49 
Beauty! Speed! Stamina! 


— * 











































Free illustrated 
folder... write today! 





New beauty . . . new speed . . . the same old stamina! 
You'll find them all in the new GLOBE Line for ’49 .. . 
now being built in Inland Marine’s brand new factory. 
These thrilling new boats will give you action a-plenty ... 
perfect performance produ only by fine design and 
craftsman-like construction. Choose from: 
@ The ARISTOCRAFT DELUXE and the ARISTOCRAFT—ultra-modern 
14-foot outboards. 
@ The MARINER and MATE—smart, popular-priced 1312-foot out- 
boards. 
@ The CAMPSTER—an economical, durable 11-foot plywood skiff. 
@ The CUB Sailboat—16-foot Marconi rigged sloop carrying 110 
sq. ft. of sail. | 


Write today for complete information, name 
of dealer nearest you. 


INLAND MARINE BOAT CO. 


Dept. Y, Williams Bay, Wis. 








| 
UTILITY POWER TAKE-OFF 
Models available either lever operated or 
pusirl ted, single or double shea 
gan ress chain operated, single or double sheave. 
Weighs approximately 25 Ibs. Unit may be 
controlled remotely from any desired location. 
Can be adapted to any engine. Conceived 
by a yachtsman...designed and built by a 
naval architect. 


ALBINA 










ENGINE & MACHINE 
WORKS 
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| subsequent APBA News Letter to find out if there had been 
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‘ 
> It was a fine ae indeed to be able, for the first time 
in many years, to watch a race from behind a steering wheel 
instead of from behind a typewriter. The smell of 100 





| octane, the guys with pre-race butterflies in the tummy, and 
_ a face swollen from Such Crust’s rooster tail at the start 
| were welcome replacements for the stench of the starting 


cannon, the strutting of the brass hats and eyestrain from 
researching the rule book. 

And the President’s Cup Regatta turned out to be an 
ideal place to get back into action. The inboard pits at the 
Anacostia Naval Air Station were as fine a set-up as I have 
ever seen, and the picture was all the more remarkable 


| when you think that two short years ago the President’s Cup 
| pits were the low spot of the circuit. A large pat on the back 
| to William Herrmann, head of the Pit Committee, and to 


all those who worked on that phase of the show, together 
with the personnel of the Air Station who provided every- 
thing from excellent crane service to battery-charging fa- 
cilities. 

May all future races with Betty turn out to be as en- 


joyable! 


& The following champions were crowned at the National 
Outboard Championships at Celina, Tennessee, on Sept. 18, 
19 and 20: 
M Hypro: Div. 1—Don Whitfield; Div. II—Ethel Altman. 
A Hypro: Div. 1—Roy Pedersen; Div. I1—Doug Creech. 
B Hypro: Div. I-Hank Combs; Div. II—Mabry Edwards 
C Hypro: Div. I—J. H. Sharp; Div. II—Paul Wearly 
F Hypro: Div. I—Don Frazier; Div. II—Jimmy Broaddus 
C Serv. Rnst.: Div. I-Ted Benda; Div. II—Clyde Wiseman 
C Serv. Hypro: Div. I—Hal Winzeler; Div. Il—Harold 
Abrams 
C Rec. Rnst.: Div. I-Ted Benda; Div. II—Clyde Wiseman 
The special free-for-all event was won by Joe Michelini. 
New competitive speed records are being claimed for 
Whitfield in Div. I Midget, for Eleanor Shakeshaft in Div. 
II Midget and for Bud Wiget in Div. II C Service Hydro. 
Eleanor Shakeshaft is also named in a claim for a mile 
mark in Div. II Midget while other straightaway records 
appear to have been created by Ted Benda in Div. I C 
Service Runabout and Bud Wiget in Div. II C Racing 
Runabout. 


> Speaking of mile records, Kent Hitchcock, head man of 
the Inboard Racing Commission, reports the following origi- 
nal (and highly irregular) method of figuring mile trial 
speeds as forwarded to him by an Eastern referee operating 
under the supervision of an Eastern racing commissioner. 
Writes Kent: “They averaged the times for all three runs in 
one direction, then all three in the other . . . then averaged 
the resulting two figures and picked that time off the 
es 

Now, Kent, chances are that they didn’t even have a rule 


book. 


® No American Power Boat Association Year Book (Racing 
Rules) was published during 1947 and by the end of that 
year the lack of an up-to-date book was raising hob through- 
out the racing fraternity. Any driver or official who wanted 
to find the current rule on any point was forced to locate the 
pertinent section of his 1946 book and then consult every 
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Good lay-up 
tips 
to follow... 


for 


Here are a few tips from your Esso Marine Dealer .. . to 
help give your boat extra protection at lay-up time: 


(1) Be sure your boat’s cradle or shoring gives it 
uniform support at bow, stern and amidships. (2) Re- 
move batteries and place on charging lines; apply Atlas 
PiB, the liquid insulation, to electric wiring and also bat- 
tery top to prevent corrosion. (3) Clean bilges and re- 


move all loose objects from beneath floor boards. (4) 
Drain all fuel from tanks and lines. (5) Apply Esso 
Rust-Ban 603 to your engine’s interior for winter pro- 
tection. For full details on how to use Esso Rust-Ban 
603 see your Esso Marine Dealer. 

Your Esso Marine Dealer is a man you can count on to 
take good care of your boat with good service . . . good 
products ... for HAPPY CRUISING next Spring! 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 18 STATES INDICATED 
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HAPPY CRUISING! 
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ment as exciusi' 


in the New 


100° MARINE 
sOTORS 


We take great pleasure in announcing our appointment as 
exclusive New York area distributors for Universal marine 
motors. Our sales and service departments are rapidly 
being expanded to take care of the requirements of all 
Universal motor owners in this area. Complete stock of 
engines and spare parts, full repair service, and prompt 
field service are a part of the Mikkelsen-Universal program. 


OLUF MIKKELSEN COMPANY 
393 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: OREGON 9-2900 


FULL BOATYARD AND DEALER COOPERATION MEANS 





COMPETENT LOCAL SERVICE’FOR YOUR UNIVERSAL ENGINE 2 


Write for Psices 


JOYS BROS. COMPANY 


Sailmakers Since 1844 Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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any amendments and/or revisions of amendments. If he 
carried a large enough stack of literature, and had the 
patience, he might eventually come up with the latest 
ruling on the subject. 

By the end of the *47 season, everyone was screaming for 
a new Rule Book. The APBA front office took up the cry, 
stating in the November, 1947, News Letter that “A 1948 
Year Book must be published immediately following the 
January meeting.” 

President Len Thomson, in the final report of his 1947 
term, published in the News Letter for January, 1948, said 
“Among the objectives of next year’s administration should 
be .. . an early publishing of a new Year Book completely 
revised and brought up-to-date. . . .” 

The February News Letter quoted Thomson as saying 
that “the Year Book and Racing Rules would be released 
this spring.” 

In the March version of the letter, we were advised that 
“It (the Year Book) will be released in April.” 

But by April we merely received another News Letter 


prediction: “We hope to distribute (the Year Book) to all 


members next month.” 
Remember that races were being run all this time in the 


| warmer parts of the U.S. and an avalanche of new rules had 
| been passed, making the task of ferreting out current stat- 


utes a major research job for any driver or official. But we 
continued to hope. 

The May-June News Letter contained three paragraphs of 
explanation about how hard it was to assemble a Rule Book, 
but stated that the “1948 Year Book and racing rules should 
be in the hands of all members within three weeks.” 

Possibly the boys in the Barlum Tower realized that the 
humor of the situation was becoming decidedly threadbare, 
because they spared us subsequent predictions of imminent 
publication. Meanwhile what was probably the heaviest 
regatta schedule in history was run off, with virtually no one 
knowing what the rules really were. For instance, at the 
Gold Cup Contest Board meeting in Detroit on Aug. 27, 
the chairman quoted a starting rule that had been vitally 
amended in January, 1947. Yet all the APBA headquarters 
brass present failed to correct the chairman’s error, and 
later professed to know nothing of the most ancient amend- 
ment. 

Fortunately, those long days of anticipation and doubt are 
now behind us. My copy of the 1948 Year Book arrived 
while I was attending the President’s Cup Regatta over the 
last weekend in September. Of course there were only a 
couple of races left to be run between that date and the 
1949 rules meetings when a wholesale rules revision can be 
expected. 

But no one can say we didn’t get a 1948 book. 


> Yes, we have a new Rule Book—and it’s a beaut. My copy, 
at least, has some of the most novel paging sequences. For 
instance: 160, 161, 162, 161, 162, 165, 166, 168, 167, 169. 
Then, later: 192, 193, 196, 193, 196, 197, 200, 197, 200, 
201, 204, 201, 204, 205, 208, 205, 208, 209. 

And it’s not just the numbers that are wrong. The text 
has large gaps and many duplicated sections. The sheet of 
speed records had been sliced so that my book lists Gar 
Wood's unlimited mile mark as 4.915 m.p.h. and would ad- 
vise the unwary that Harry Greening’s 12- and 24-hour rec- 
ords were set in boats built by “itchburn.” 


® The APBA rules have, for years, been crammed with 
hangovers from sailing rules, ambiguous language and in- 
consistencies. Back in the days when “Ty” Tyson headed 
the racing commission, a good start was made at cleaning 
up this situation. Then, with “Ty’s” death, the whole project 
collapsed. 


> Now we may again be on our way to ironing out the 
mess. Prexy Thomson has selected a committee to revamp 
the Inboard rules, another to overhaul the Outboard stat- 
utes. It will be a mean, fussy task, but the job really needs 








doing. 
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In '49 CORRECT CRAFT Leads Them All. 
Greater Performance at LOWER PRICES 


PRESENTING OUR NEW 1949 MODELS... 


All models constructed according to strict Correct Craft standards. Correct Craft are built for smooth, dry riding. To 
our knowledge we are the only manufacturers in the United States who double plank all boats in the 18’, 196", 21, 
27', 32' models. Double planked bottom, sides and decks with cedar, fir or mahogany reinforced with layer of treated 
canvas between. Heavy outside planking always mahogany. Correct Craft are heavily trussed with extra fastenings 


to withstand high speeds over rough waters. In every Correct Craft price class you are assured of high quality design, 
workmanship and materials. 





< 


Graceful lines of a real Queen—the 32' Sedan. 
You'll be at home afloat on this boat. Sleeps 
4 in two separate staterooms. Completely 
equipped with convenient galley and toilet. 
Shower bath optional. Outstandingly different 
Correct Craft design affords amazing ventila- 
tion, luxurious roominess and smooth riding com- 
fort. Powered with 104 H.P. twin or single 
screw Packard engine. $8,395 single screw, 
$9,960 twin screw. 








< 


For fun on the water... the 21' 14 passenger 
Runabout with a 7' 10" Beam. Cruises at 40 
M.P.H. powered with 170 H.P. Super Six Gray- 
marine Engine. Built according to rigid Correct 
Craft specifications, this Runabout is double 
planked throughout and finished in natural ma- 
hogany. Priced -$3,030 to $3,925, depending 
upon size of power plant. 





ie 
Good riding, good looks in this 25' 8'6'' Beam Open Cabin 
Sport Fisherman—1I45 H.P. Super Six Graymarine will drive 
this sport cruiser up to 34 M.P.H. Equipped with 2 bunks and 
toilet under forward deck—escape hatch and ventilating en- 
trance door for adequate ventilation. Priced from $3672 to 
$4344 depending upon power plant. 








When traveling the East Coast of Florida either by boat or 
car you are invited to visit our yard in Titusville, just south 
of Daytona, or our Pine Castle plant just off Route 17 & 92 at 
Orlando. If traveling by car, we suggest you drive your boat 
home. Trailers available at small extra cost. No charge will 
to be made for hitch. 


























16 Different Models, Runabouts to 32', Cruisers, from $545. A boat to fit 
every purse and purpose. Send for brochure. All price quotations at factory. 


22 years of boat designing and building experience. | Know your builder—Be sure of deliveries. 


PINECASTLE ond TITUSVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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NEW YORK-* ROCKIAND * CAPE MAY * SAN PEDRO * TAMPA * MONTAUK 


NEW ORLEANS * BROOKLYN * FREEPORT * SANTA BARBARA * PORTLAND 












MIAMI * CLEVELAND * HOUSTON =» 
SAN FRANCISCO * PHILADELPHIA 


VANCOUVER 


gt 
FORT LAUDERDALE 
RT * YARMOUTH * NEW BEDFORD 


ARANSAS PASS * T BEACH * STONINGTON »* BRIELLE * STUART 








NEWPORT + LUBEC GO 
CITY ISLAND + BAY VILLE 
TARPON SPRINGS ¢ DLA 
PORT ISABEL * COR ARIE 
BALBOA ISLAND » § NAH 
MORGAN CITY « S ORT 
LEWES * ATLANTIC ECK 


“ PRIVATEER “ 5 full watts in less than 1/3 cubic 
foot of space. Priced within any boatman’s means. ON 


Nine distinctive models — Marine Radio 
Teiephones — Receiver — Direction Finder UTH 
Write for information 


HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION f'\* 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. IDE 


POINT JUDITH * DB 
ELIZABETH CITY + $ 
LAKE CHARLES + PC 


PORT WASHINGTO] 











HAVANA * MOREHEAD CITY * MARBLEHEAD * PASCOUGILA * GULFPORT 


Incomparable: 
The NEW “BB” 


Centerboard Sailboat 
Award winner in 
Modern Plastics Competition 
Everything that has ever been 
wanted in a sailboat—safety, 
strength, beauty, durability, sea- 
worthiness, economy, minimum 
maintenance. Length 12 ft. Beam 
6 ft. Weight 300 Ibs. Entire hull of 
one-piece, seamless impregnated 


Electric Co. 
ALSO THE BB-9 ROWBOAT 
Send for illustrated folder 
BEETLE BOAT CO., Inc. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 











WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
DEPT. 12, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





A BOAT FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 
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| & 2nd District: Commodore Bert C. Pouncey, of Memphis, 


Vice Commodore Jack Kendle, of Nashville, and District 
Training Officer Reeser D. Paine, of St. Louis, were re- 
elected District Board officers for 1949. . . . Captain R. G. 
Willoh, District Marine Inspection Officer, St. Louis, ad- 


_ vised the Board members as to the changes in the new 


Pilot Rules which go into effect on the western rivers 


| Jan. 1, 1949. 


| & 7th District: This District has been mainly concerned with 


storm precautions in the last few weeks. Soon after the first 
storm warnings of the big September blow, Auxiliarists 


| were alerted for duty from Miami to Palm Beach and the 


“Hurricane Bill” was put into effect. Six yachts were pressed 
into service in Miami to aid stricken craft, patrol channels 
to prevent congestion, and to forward information to the 
Coast Guard Air Station on Dinner Key via the Auxiliary 
radio station at Miami Beach. 

At Ft. Lauderdale, two craft from Flotilla Two of Div. 6 


| were provisioned and fueled and stood by ready to answei 


fiberglas molded by General | 


distress calls at a moment’s notice, while Auxiliary head- 
| quarters kept in constant telephone and radio communica- 
tion with the Red Cross and other disaster agencies. 

In the vicinity of Palm Beach, Auxiliary units were alerted 
| and radio contact was maintained with Clewiston, Belle 
Glade, and Okeechobee Locks for five days before and 
after the storm. 

After the gale had passed, Auxiliarists on the Florida 
east coast put to sea in their boats to check navigation 
aids, wreckage, etc., as a further aid to the Coast Guard. 


& 8th District: The District wishes to welcome its new 
Commander, Captain Chas. W. Dean, USCG. .. . An edu- 
cational program under the direction of Training Officer 
John C. Uzee has been inaugurated which includes classes 
in piloting and seamanship. These classes are held in high 
school buildings and utilize all available visual aids in addi- 
tion to prepared lectures. Public interest in these classes 
runs high, and the average attendance is about 150. 

We are indebted to the U.S. Power Squadrons, with 
whom we have correlated our educational program. Their 
excellent training material and highly skilled instructors 
have turned what could have been a mediocre operation 
into a brilliant success. 

Hurricanes in our district have demanded the full re- 
sources of the Auxiliary recently. Within two hours of the 
alert, on Sept. 3, forces were mustered, radio communication 
established ‘and several qualified boats were standing by 
provisioned and fueled for duty. 


& 12th District: A new flotilla has been established at Lake 
Tahoe, with 20 boats and one plane at various sections of 
the lake, to make boating safer on Lake Tahoe, and to im- 
prove the knowledge of the general boating public in con- 
| nection with safe boating. The new flotilla also is interested 
_ in codrdinating such rescue work as may be indicated, due 
to the fact that no regular Coast Guard facility is located 
on the lake for this purpose. Officers are C. J. Lyons, flotilla 
commander; G. R. Andrews, vice commander; and R. S. 
Pattison, training officer. 
The fall training program got under way in October and 
includes courses in Small Boat Seamanship, Rules of the 
_ Road, Inshore Navigation, and Safety in the Operation of 
Motorboats. 


nN we: Vas 
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_ EVERDUR and 

_ TOBIN BRONZE 
Rate High at 

_ NEVINS 











M. ROSENFELD, N. Y. 


Tuning up the new 6-Metre “‘Llanoria,” first of this famous 
international racing class to be built in America in 10 years. 
Designer, Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for Dillon-Loomis-Whiton 
syndicate. 


“Rascal,” magnificent new 45-ft. sloop for F.ank E. Campbell, 
embodies scores of design innovations. Everdur was used wher- 
ever strength plus corrosion-resistance was essential. Designer, 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


In the new 6-Metre “Llanoria,’ Everdur fast- 
enings were used throughout her double-planked 
hull. Because of the extreme stress and wrench- 
ing action these light-weight hulls have to take, 
here is the acid test of a fastening. Mast tangs 
and other fittings are also of Everdur. Rudder 
stock is Tobin Bronze. 


M, ROSENFELD, N. Y 


When you are thinking about a new boat, re- 





es TU Te 99 50 6 yy ; Tae ; Oo « “ ‘ 
a INS-BUILT” is a by-word in yachting, ° member ...Everdur, Tobin Bronze, and other 
sy 7 s , ss and ¢ on to 
synonym for staunchness and attenti Anaconda Metals make boats last longer. And 
se tai ; : is ation of : 
detail in yacht construction. This reputation these alloys are moderate in cost, too. at 


Henry B. Nevins, Inc. of City Island, N. Y., Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
stems from 45 years of skilled workmanship with 
fine materials. Since these famous Anaconda 








: AnaGoNDA 
Alloys were first made available, “Nevins” has me > ag 
been using Everdur* and Tobin* Bronze. 
In the new “Rascal,” for example, Everdur 
Copper-Silicon Alloys were used for hull fasten- COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 


ings, keel bolts and all mast tangs and fittings; 
Tobin Bronze for her propeller shaft, and Ana- 
conda Copper for the exhaust pipe. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. 














































IN NEW GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


11/16” NYLON ROPE ONLY 12c Per Ft. 


reid new genuine government surplus Nylon Rope. 

Tar ittatier, originally used as a glider tow rope. Contains 
PM TeTT Em Dpper wire, which was used for communications. 
LITIEEte1s> NOT seriously effect the flexibility of the rope. 
ERP a tate on boots, trucks, or any other place where large 
ea Tated. A real buy at only .12c o foot in cut lengths 
Se Te 50' bale for only $25.00. Shipping weight 1/4 Ib. 
Pain order 20 ft. Michigon Residents Add 3 Percent 
itrclose Postage. 250’ bale $25.00. . 
Also a limited supply of 325’ and 350 


5 0s 
each 


30 Ib. Danforth 
ANCHOR 
A brand new ruggedly constructed 
enchor, built for the United Stotes 


Government. Weight 30 Ibs., finish 
rustproof olive drab, price unbe- 
lievably low, at only $5.25. FOB 
Detroit. Dealers write or wire for 
special prices. Shipping weight 67 
ibs, PACH, RESIDENTS ADD 


3% TAX. 

















Soles Tax 









wow $265 
ONLY "PR. 


Block rubber surfoced with Sperry Topsider 
Sofety soles. Height 18 inches. Each pair 
of boots includes two pair of hoir felt in- 
soles and one pair of hair felt duffle socks. 
Can be worn with or without shoes. Furnish 

pl proof protection. Just the 
item for ice fisherman or boatsmon or any 
outdoor work or ploy. 


SPECIFY: SMALL, MEDIUM, OR LARGE 


ADD 35 CENTS FOR POSTAGE & HAND- 
LING—MICHIGAN ORDERS; ADD 3 PER- 


CENT SALES TAX. 
LE IESJERSTINE CO. 
6532 EAST McNICGU/s ROAD DETROIT 12, MICHIGAN 
A 2» 77 
Me Sever ey ee yee 
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UNITED STATES 
POWER SQUADRONS 
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& There will be some innovations in this winter's USPS 
educationa! program. The course in seamanship, which for 
some years has been included in “standard” instruction, has 
been revised in the light of experience by the educational 
department. 

Besides seamanship, the standard courses include piloting 
(beginners’ class), advanced piloting, introduction to celestial] 
navigation (junior navigator) and, finally, celestial naviga- 
tion (navigator). 

The USPS also conducts “optional” classes in engine main- 
tenance and meteorology. Another optional course in prep- 
aration, to be known as “boat maintenance,” will cover the 
general care, construction, selection and maintenance of all 
kinds of pleasure craft. Still another new course will provide 
intensive training in classroom methods for lecturers. 

Work is in progress to make the junior navigator and 


: navigator courses conform with the new style of Nautical 


Almanac to be published by the Naval Observatory in 1950. 
Information on classes may be obtained by writing to the 
USPS, Box 510, Englewood, N.J. 


® Some sizable classes already have been started for the 
1948-1949 season. The Miami Squadron reported well over 
100 students in its piloting class. 

The Patapsco River Squadron, largest unit in the USPS, 


| registered 123 in its piloting class. The Northern New Jersey 


Squadron is instructing 100 pilot students in Maplewood 
and 890 in Plainfield. 


® That the newcomer stands as good a chance to win a 
USPS event on the water as the old-timer was demonstrated 


| in the Patapsco River Squadron’s navigation contest last 


summer. Roy C. Fox, a new member, in his Crest won hands 
down against a field of more experienced entrants. O. L. 
Armiger in Yolanda was second. 


® The Labor Day weekend provided an opportunity for 
local squadrons to wind up the 1948 boating season in 
hearty fashion. 

A predicted log race for the Monoleo Trophy divided into 
two courses was included in the program of the rendezvous 
held by District 12 of the USPS at the Point Independence 
Y.C. at Onset, Mass. Six craft ran a course from Scituate to 
the Cape Cod Canal and 14 ran from Fairhaven to the 
Canal. Comdr. R. P. Collins, of the Boston Squadron, in 
Permar won with an error of .0067. Louis A. Lord, also of 
Boston, was second in Droll with a score of .0127. Stuart 
Grinnel, of Narragansett Bay, in Bill’s Barge II was third 
with a return of .0139. 

The “ten-mile river rat trophy” for a motor boat piloting 
race from Tiverton to Fairhaven was won by Wallace 
Hathaway of Narragansett Bay in Stowaway. Harold Sawyer 
in Tenango, and Harold V. Connerty, M.D., both of the 
same squadron, were second and third, respectively. 


> R. G. McCann, treasurer of the Seattle Squadron, in 
Nes-Dick won the Leonard P. Heath memorial predicted 
log race at that Squadron’s Labor Day rendezvous at Quil- 
cene Bay. Harold P. Hall was second in Bonita and Theo- 
dore Harris was third in Quilceda. 

The Bronx Squadron, one of the newer local units, was 
host to the District 4 rendezvous at Northport, N.Y., over 
Labor Day. 

H. A. Davis, Jr., and C. H. Davis in the former’s Hi-ho 
won the District 6 Freeman trophy in the navigational con- 


| test held by the Ithaca Squadron on Lake Cayuga on 


| Squadron. 


Sept. 12. 
Newest unit in the organization is the Everett (Wash.) 
L. B. N. GNAEDINGER, J.N. 
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EAST TO MIAMI 
(Continued from page 41) 


now sleeping in the lowest part of the boat and the bilge | 


water had gravitated to me. I crawled out, shivering and 
wet, and awaited the dawn. It was the longest night of the 
year in more ways than one. Plato couldn't understand 
what had happened to his little world and presently set up 
a howling that blended with the cacophony of groaning tim- 
bers, rattling ropes and chattering teeth. 

At 7:30 a.m., inquisitive fish were peering in through 
the starboard cabin ports. Adak was on her side with a 
list of 51°. We chad upon the high side of the deck, 
counting the minutes until the turn of the tide—scheduled 
for 8:35 by the Tide Tables. Somehow the time passed and 
the blessed moment arrived. We now knew that we would 
have several hours of rising water with a corresponding 
rectification of Adak’s condition. I climbed over the side and 
found myself in water to my knees. A five-foot draft boat in 
water little over a foot deep! I learned later that we had 
come in on an “abnormally” high tide and that the ensuing 
low tide was the “. . . lowest in months.” Ordinarily the 
tidal range of the Gulf coast is seldom much over two feet. 

Despondently I waded ashore and borrowed a skiff. 
Throughout the day, as the tide slowly flooded, we kedged 
our anchor again and again in an effort to drag the boat 
into a little deeper water. The four-ton keel, resting solidly 
on the bottom, was immovable and our windlass merely 
dragged the anchor reluctantly through the sand. 

Extreme measures were necessary. At dusk I enlisted 


the aid of two powerful twin-screw cabin cruisers. I broke | 


out the 200 feet of inch-and-a-half-diameter line that I had 


bought for just such a contingency. Each cruiser took a | 


position on the starboard side at right angles to the direction 
of Adak, one towing a line made fast to the base of the 
mainmast, the other towing on the base of the mizzen mast. 
Slowly they increased their speed to full power. Slowly 


Adak heeled until the starboard rail was again awash, until | 
the ripples broke upon the cabin top. Precariously we clung | 
to the masts, ready to sever the towing lines instantly if | 


the need should arise. Suddenly there was movement and 


we felt the keel drag across the bottom. A few minutes later 


we were afloat. 

We left Panama City in the early afternoon of December 
23. The portion of the canal east of there to Apalachicola, 
Florida, is poorly marked in many places, some markers 
having been broken off or pushed out of place by barges. 
Floating pelicans frequently look like markers in the dis- 
tance. “Flying beacons,” the barge men call them. Through 
long stretches of this section, I kept one of the men in the 
bow to report markers, their color or other characteristics. 
Although I always saw the marker as soon as the lookout 
did, I would remain throttled down to low speed until his 
report of its color coincided with my own belief and the 
chart’s indication. This method is a Caspar Milquetoast ap- 
proach to Intracoastal navigation but it keeps the keel off 
the bottom. 

We arrived in Apalachicola, 355 miles from New Orleans, 
on the afternoon of December 24 and departed the follow- 
ing day, Christmas, on the third phase of the cruise, the Gulf 
crossing. Darkness found us well into the Gulf en route to 
St. Petersburg, 200 miles distant. The wind was favorable 
and we reached along at about seven knots. I prepared to 
take a celestial fix before turning in. I arranged my equip- 
ment and found, to my great dismay, that the chronometer 
had stopped hours past. This was indeed a serious matter 
for I had little faith in the compass, having neglected to 
compensate it after changing engines sometime before. 
Furthermore, we now carried several extra metal containers 
of gasoline near the compass which could not help but 
affect it. I rigged the pelorus and sighted on the North 
Star several times. As nearly as I could determine, Adak, 
on a south-east heading pulled about 20° too far to port. 
(A subsequent accurate check on land indicated the error 
at 23°.) We corrected our course to correspond with the 
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Arter a recent 2,000 mile cruise to Canada via the 
Great Lakes from Catawaba Cliffs, Ohio, Skipper 
M.H. Matthes of the Ouananiche reported on page 49 LIN 
in the April,’48 issue of Yachting: 

“Aboard Ouananiche, with no paid crew, my Photo 
Electric Pilot frees me from countless hours at the wheel, 
and adds many hours of relaxation. I find that even on 
runs of only a half-hour between lights, my automatic 
pilot enables me to consult light lists, charts or the 
Coast Pilot and to check the shore line if that is visible.” 

Have more fun, relaxation on your trips by instal- 
ling a Photo Electric Pilot to do your work. Mail 
coupon for information. 
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YACHTING 


deviation finding. Nevertheless I was uneasy, as the seas 
had been running about three feet high and I feared that 
the pelorus sights were none too accurate. It was Frank’s 
watch at the helm and, cautioning him to steer a good 
course, I went below. 

At 4:00 in the morning, Frank’s turn at the helm came 
again and at 4:15 I was again roused by his shouts. I jumped 
out of my bunk and rushed above. “Cap'n, I smell lambs!” 
“Lambs!” I ejaculated. I could think of nothing more in- 
congruous with the dark, wind-swept sea than lambs. “Yes- 
sir, | smell lambs and a farm yard. Right close, too. I have 
a good smeller.” 

I was beginning to suspect that Frank was slightly 
touched and was told later that he indeed was. Still, with 
position uncertain, could I take a chance? So we hove to in 
the heavy seas and I cast the lead. No bottom at 50 fathoms 
was good enough for me. Nevertheless, I headed Adak due 
east. 1 wanted to pick up a landfall and ascertain our exact 
position as I hate that uncertain feeling that comes with 
position unknown. The following noon I roughly set the 
chronometer by the sun and our dead reckoning longitude. 
We continued east until 3:00 p.m. The water had turned 
light green and our soundings disclosed only three fathoms. 
Apparently we were right off St. Martin’s Reef. We turned 
due south. A Polaris shot after dark confirmed our latitude. 
The following afternoon we anchored in Tampa Bay. The 
crossing was over. 

We aot anchor the following morning, December 28, 
and beat down the coast. We sailed about a mile offshore 
and experienced the peculiar fog that frequently visits that 
section in winter. From blue skies and sunny seas we passed 
immediately into a fog wherein the visibility was less than 
100 feet. We continued for a half hour by the compass and 
then threw the anchor in two fathoms. An hour later, the 
fog lifted as suddenly as it had set in and showed us only 
200 yards offshore. We continued on to Boca Grande and 
entered Charlotte Harbor after dark. It is about a 65-mile 
run from Tampa Bay to Boca Grande. 

From Boca Grande to Fort Myers we took the inside 
route, a distance of about 45 miles, on the last day of the 
year. A chart covering this section is an absolutely essential 
item for the boatman. One cannot rely on local or incidental 
information for directions. The native old-timer is never as 
reliable as a chart. 

We tied up at Fort Myers in the most pleasant yacht basin 
we had seen during the entire trip. A large “Welcome” sign 
just outside the basin gives the boatman a good feeling. | 
sought information as to whether a five-foot draft could 
clear through the Cross-Florida canal. I was assured that it 
could and, to cinch the question, a tug drawing over seven 
feet arrived which had just completed the trip. The official 
charts say that only three feet can be taken through but 
this figure is too conservative. 

We made the trip through the canal in two and a half 
days without mishap although we dragged bottom three 
times. I had expected the canal to lead through marsh, 
swamp and thicket. To my pleasant surprise, the greater 
portion of it was straight as a gun barrel between sandy 
banks and piney woods. The Port Mayaca lift bridge—lowest 
overhead obstruction on the canal—has, when open, a clear- 
ance of 51% feet. Masts requiring more height than this 
must be unstepped. Lake Okeechobee is about 35 miles 
across. The canal has two routes through this lake. One 
leads across the center, the other around the rim. We took 
the rim route as we were advised that deeper water was 
there. The markers along this route are unpainted and 
sometimes it is difficult to determine which side of the 
channel they mark. However, we experienced no trouble 
and on the afternoon of January 3 we tied up at the City 
Docks of Stuart, Florida, on the eastern end of the canal. 

Three uneventful days later we moored at Miami. We 
had completed the 1400-mile cruise in 33 leisurely days. I 
was sad that the trip was over for there is something about 
the lonely reaches of the Gulf Intracoastal that appeals to 


the soul of the beholder. 
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STAR CLASS WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Continued from page 57) 


The summaries: 


Yacht Skipper and Crew Fleet Nation Points 
Twin Star L.M. Pirie, H. Rugeroni Wilmette Hbr. U.S.A. 107 
Polluce A. Straulino, N. Rode Taranto (Naval) Italy 106 
Hilarius H. Smart, P. Smart Central L.1.8. U.S.A. 81 
Flame C. 8. Ogilvy, G. R. Daly West L.LS. U.S.A. 77 
Faneca D. Bello, F. Bello Cascais Portugal 75 
Luisa IT T. Nordio, L. de Manincor Trieste Trieste 75 
Starita A. L. J. Maas, E. Stutterheim N. Holland Holland 68 
Moorina A. 8. Sturrock, Jr., L. A. Fenton, : 

Jr. Melbourne Australia 65 
Aloha II Y. Lorion, A. Chatord Alger Algeria 65 
Margabel E. V. Mendonca, A. Silva Vila Franca Portugal 63 
Legionario R. Ciappa, C. Rolandi Capri Italy 57 
Gem IT D. Knowles, 8. Farrington Nassau Bahamas 55 
Bug A. F. Costa, Jr., E. Simoes Rio de Janeiro’ —_— Brazil 53 
Espadarte J. M. Fiuza, J. Gorinho Lisbon Portuga 50 
Scylla C. Ulmer, W. Flynn East River U.S.A. 48 
Vipera III OD. Salata, L. Cattaneo Lario Italy 42 
HydraII A, Cosentino, A. Morelli Naples Italy 37 
Kurush III C. de Cardenas, C. de Cardenas, 

Jr, Havana Cuba 36 
Izard III J. Peytel, R. Bernheim Paris France 34 
Fandango P. Chancerel, J. Saintenis Saint Germain France 30 
Fada III P. Montaut, A. Montaut Seine & Oise France 20 
Duende T. Allende, J. L. Allende Santander Spain 17 
ChiquilV  R. Elosegui, I. Ganuza San Sebastian Spain 3 
Galerna J. M. A. Allende, E. Aznar Bilbao Spain 0 


HARBORS CAN BE SO NICE 
(Continued from page 39) 


and reef; soon huge seas were toppling across the entrance 
and continuing to break across the whole inner harbor. It 
built up so rapidly that Leslie was unable to move Ranger 
behind some cays a couple of miles away. He had to watch 
helplessly while his boat was overwhelmed by the creaming 
rollers until finally only the tip of her mast showed through 
the smother. Every boat in the area either sank or dragged 
ashore. 

Just a nice sheltered harbor! Practically landlocked! 
sweep of 300 feet to the east and 300 miles to the i 

Despite all the delights of Montego Bay, a certain measure 
of apprehension was always present. The slightest altera- 
tion in the track of the baragraph, any change in the morn- 
ing easterly or in the making up of the afternoon squalls in 
the mountains behind the town, or even a calm when the 
breeze should be blowing, would set off a train of weather 
conversation. 

From the first, Leslie told us of Mosquito Cove, a few 
miles down the coast, a harbor snug in any wind but with 
a narrow entrance flanked by reefs and hard to make out at 
a distance. It would be no place to approach for the first 
time with a big wind and sea on the stern. Leslie was willing 
to show it to us, but it was late in the season for a norther 
and each day seemed too full of other things. (I hope the 
reader will be charitable enough to allow he knows how 
oo And day after day the weather remained perfect. 

Nearly calm at dawn, a light easterly setting in around 
eight freshening to be fairly strong by ten and reaching its 
maximum strength around four. The clouds which had been 
gradually gathering and thickening on the mountain tops 
would then creep down the valleys toward the sea. They 
would invariably pass to the west of Montego Bay but near 
enough for us to see rain spilling down. The wind would 
die and another quiet star-studded night would commence. 

The morning of Monday, March 18, was as beautiful as 
it is possible for a tropical morning to be; never was the sky | 
bluer, the mountains greener, or the water a more vivid 
pattern of both. But that afternoon the breeze was lighter 
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LEARN CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


Complete Course of Instructio: and valuable 
accessories given FREE with regular $200.00 


Sextant. 
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Learn navigation from same course as used by the Gov't. to train our 
birdmen. Take readings from the sun or other heavenly bodies from your porch 
or back yard to determine your position within a few feet on land; within a 
mile when on a ship at sea. 


GENUINE LINK PRECISION SEXTANT 


This famous (war surplus) Sextant originally cost $200.00. You can buy it 
now for only $17.50 and with it we will give you the instruction course on 
Celestial Navigation, also complete Sextant instructions, and if you ask for 
them, an 18 inch wood navigation scale and an 18 inch wood navigation dividers. 
These will not be sent unless you request them. Sextant ig fitted with night 
lighting attachment, easy reading vernier scale and good indicating bubbles. 
— used but guaranteed perfect. Carrying case included. Shipping weight, 
12 lbs. Send check or money-order. Only $17.50. 
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YOUR BOAT’S ALL 
READY IN FLORIDA! 


No need to face the expense and trouble of shipping a boat south for 
Florida fun. There’s a Gibbs Sea Skiff all ready for you, in Jacksonville, 
for immediate delivery anywhere in the State. 


This newest smartly finished Gibbs Sea Skiff, built by experts, is roomy, 
exceptionally seaworthy and ideal for family outings or fishing. 


Write us for detailed information, and we'll have your Sea Skiff all set 
for your vacation in the Florida sun. 


4 FLAGLER STREET 
JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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YACHTING 


than usual. There were no white caps off the beach and 
fewer squall clouds over the land. On Tuesday it was calmer 
than it had been during our experience. The barometer was 
slightly down, and in the afternoon a faint zephyr flicked 
in from the northwest. Our bow swung to the open sea. 
Time to get out, say you, and right, say I. But the land has 
ties—people, things, and the slow unwinding of red tape— 
especially where a clearance for Cuba is involved. 

On Wednesday after the morning calm a light breez 
came in from the northwest. Carrying my “papers” from 
building to building I cast unhappy glances at the harbor. 
Meeting Leslie, I found that his barometer stood at the 
lowest reading he had ever seen outside the hurricane sea- 
son, But the officials could not be hurried. It was dark before 
the final paper was stamped. 

We turned in ready for an early start. At two I came 
fully awake with the feeling that all was not well. On sitting 
up I found rain streaming across the deckhouse windows. 
We were rolling slightly. Pushing back the companion slide 
I discovered a jet black arch off to windward—and wind- 
ward was northwest. 

Squalls came down in regular procession, each bringing a 
lot of rain but little wind, periods of flat calm between. At 
four o’clock the pen of the barograph made a little deeper 
dip. At five, the wind freshened slightly and the sea began 
to build—a long swell impelled by a strength of wind which 
had not yet arrived. In the first soupy light neighboring 
small boats could be seen plunging heavily. Breakers com- 
menced to curl on the reef a couple of hundred feet to port. 
Leslie had told me that this was the danger signal which 
meant getting out—and fast! I could see lights in the win- 
dows of his house overlooking the harbor, and wished for his 
counsel. Abruptly we began to surge against our chain 
and the growl of wind in the rigging became loud below. 

Suddenly through the rain I made out a small boat strug- 
gling toward us and almost immediately recognized it as the 
narrow dugout canoe that had been dawn up on the sand 
by Leslie Fletcher’s house. It was barely making headway. 
As it came closer I saw that Leslie was prone on the bottom 
to reduce windage. The boat was diving and scooping into 
the seas. Leslie was lying in water and cupping it over the 
side with’ both hands, His son was paddling. As they came 
under the stern I hooked the bow line, and for the first 
time noticed Leslie’s expression: I have never seen a man 
so upset. He was repeating: “You've got to get out of here 
at once!” 

We were ready and in a few seconds had the engine 
going and the windlass manned. As we worked Leslie shout- 
ed instructions to his son for saving the lighters belonging 
to the Fletcher Company. 

“What about Ranger?” I asked. 

“Nothing I can do about her,” he answered. “She isn’t 
rigged and there isn’t a motorboat in Montego Bay to tow 
her behind the cays.” 

So Carib got underway and nosed out through the little 
cut, the gray water bursting into white a few feet to either 
hand. In the roadstead the seas were big, but not cresting, 
and we got on the forestaysail and mizzen and began to 
work offshore, burrowing in the lazerette for the storm try- 
sail as we went. Slowly we forged ahead until we could 
see breakers far along the coast. 

Then, so help me, the wind began to moderate—in fact, 
it dropped quickly, so that inside an hour we had only a 
moderate breeze. It then conveniently hauled into the north, 
allowing us to lay westward parallel to the shore. But the 
long rolling swells continued to march in endless ranks 
from the northwest. Someone somewhere was catching hell 
—but this time it wouldn’t be us! 

Below, Carib was in the worst scramble of the entire 
winter. We had forgotten to close the ports. Magazines, 
books, clothes and everything loose had gone down to be 
soaked into a sodden mass. And aloft we had our only rig- 
ging casualty in months of cruising, the springstay parted 
where it went over a roller fitting at the head of the 
mizzenmast. 
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CHARLES BRUNNER, owner, is enthusiastic 
about the dependable performance of the 
Radiomarine 30-watt Radiotelephone, Model 
ET-8037. 
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Captain FRED F. BERGMANN, JR. likes the 
simplicity of operation of conveniently located 
Radiomarine Radio Direction Finder, Model 
AR-8702-A. 
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@ Boat owners, like Charles Brunner, enjoy matchless performance 
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With Radiomarine Radiotelephone, those aboard carry on two- 
way voice Communications with any person ashore reached by a 
land-line telephone service. They also talk directly with other 
craft equipped with radiotelephone. This makes cruising more 
popular, more enjoyable and less hazardous than ever before. 


ARadiomarine Radio Direction Finder makes navigation easy... 
provides a greater feeling of security—in any kind of weather. You 
can fix your true position when no sights can be taken or navigate 
on a radio beacon when no other method of navigation is reliable. 


Radiomarine equipment is the first choice of owners of all types 
of vessels—from luxury liners to pleasure craft. Write-for com- 
plete information. 
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It will pay you to exhibit 








in the 


16th Annual 
CHICAGO NATIONAL 


BOAT SHOW 


Navy Pier, Chicago 
t February 4 thru 13, 1949 


held in combination with the 





\ sponsored by 
Chidago Tribune Charities, Inc. 
is 


WHETHER you sell cruisers or spark plugs, this show 
is a must for you. Now owned by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, the Chicago National 
Boat Show is the only boat show scheduled for 
Chicago in 1949. Managed by an industry com- 
mittee, it will be the largest boat show ever held 
in the midwest. 

Joined with the Chicago Outdoors Show, the 
Chicago National Boat Show wil! have the pro- 
motion and backing of the Chicago Tribune, 
famous for its ability to produce huge, enthusiastic 
crowds. Navy Pier is centrally located and easily 
accessible to the 5,000,000 people who live in 
metropolitan Chicago. 

The show will provide an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to display your products and services. The 
largest dealer meetings in history are being sched- 
uled. Among the unusual services for exhibitors 
are special entrances and private dining rooms 
and lounges. 

Plan now to be represented. For information 
about the show 


Write, Wire or Phone 
A. N. BENSON 
OUTBOARD BOATING CLUB OF AMERICA 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE: CENTRAL 6-4316 














































































YACHTING 


Our spirit of thanksgiving was not diminished by min 
troubles, Sitting in the cockpit we were able to appreciat 
the beauty of Jamaica’s coast, green and rolling foothill 
lifting beyond a strip of white sand beach to become blu 
shadowed mountains disappearing into clouds. At aroun 
nine o'clock Leslie pointed to a section of shore that looke: 
like every other section and said, “There is the entrance. 

I saw nothing but headed in. As we neared, a narrow cu 
appeared just to the west of long sloping green fields. Hill 
lifted abruptly below the lower end. We came closer, rising 
and falling on the long swells, and suddenly looked into ; 
channel, blue between foaming ledges of coral. We entered 
following by color the line of deepest water. Suddenl\ 
Carib popped out into a most perfect circular harbor ringed 
to the water with mangrove trees. The transition was so 
sudden as to be startling—a gunk hole just a few yards from 
the ocean! Here, as Leslie had promised, “You could li 
through a hurricane with a bent pin on a piece of thread.” 

We quickly responded to the comforts of Mosquito Cove. 
Before we had finished a second cup of coffee made more 
authoritative and aromatic by the addition of another of the 
products of the isle of Jamaica, a huge breakfast made its 
appearance. Zib and Vicki had staged a complete recovery. 
The sun shone from a cloudless sky. Wet gear festooned the 
lifelines. Our flags hung limp, and lazily I made a mental 
note to row ashore later and climb the hill to find out what 
the wind was doing. A fishing expedition was organized. | 
sat on the wheelbox and let that old sensation of peace- 
that “harbors can be so nice” feeling—take me over. The 
hammer had been swung threateningly enough, but only 
applied gently; still, I was happy to be where I was. The 
Cayman Islands and Havana could wait for another day. 

But, most of all, I shall always remember Mosquito Cove 
because of having entered and shared it briefly with Leslie 
Fletcher—a man whose sailor’s creed was so true that his 
first thought had been to help another. While I won't forget 
the Cove, I won't forget that canoe struggling up to our 
stern, or the shivering, dripping figure scrambling aboard to 
share our chance. 


THE YACHTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 
(Continued from page 51) 


Sailing Alone Around the World (Slocum), The Venture- 
some Voyages of Captain Voss (Voss) and Two Years Before 
the Mast (Dana) belong on most sailors’ shelves. The 
various writings of Alan Villiers, Captain and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson, W. A. Robinson and other latter-day followers in 
the circumnavigational wake of old Captain Slocum will 
whisk you off to the South Seas on some of those winter 
fireside nights when the wind whistles around the house and 
the fireplace is crackling. 

For pickup or bedside table reading, and especially for 
keeping aboard ship to while away odd hours (if any), a 
few anthologies are invaluable. The Sea Chest (Rimington) 
is one of the best-balanced collections of nautical yarns and 
articles published in recent years. Great Sea Stories has 
some grand stuff. Down the Hatch (Devine) is excellent 
and mostly humorous. Two new anthologies, They Took to 
the Sea (Klein and Johnson) and White Sails Shaking 
(Freeman) are concerned largely with the writings of the 
better known deep-water yachtsmen. 

The reading yachtsman’s interest generally goes far deep- 
er into the sea and sail than yachting itself, for to get the 
most out of his sport he needs a broad background of read- 
ing on ships and sailors down through the centuries, both 
fiction and non-fiction. The trouble here, especially with 
the fictional books, is that so many have been written by 
landlubbers with no knowledge of the sea or of sail that the 
reader’s reaction may be somewhat like that of any sailor to 
practically all Hollywood movies dealing with the sea, a 
combination of irritation and nausea. To play safe, you can, 
of course, stick to the well-known authors of sea literature, 
Conrad, Masefield, J. B. Connolly and a few more, in the 
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realm of fiction; Captain Clark, Basil Lubbock and a few 
others in sailing ship history. But if you do you'll miss a lot 
of good stuff. Recent books we recommend are Logbook 
for Grace (Murphy), an account of a 1912 whaling voyage 
to South Georgia; The Sea Witch (Laing) authentic clipper 
ship fiction; and Admiral of the Ocean Sea (Morison) re- 
counting Columbus’s voyages. White Sails and Spindrift 
(Shaw) is a salty series of yarns of personal experiences 
aboard the windships of the turn-of-the century period. 

Occasionally long-buried treasure comes to light, in the 
form of logs and diaries kept by seamen of long ago. Two 
grand items of this kind have Ages | been published for 
the first time, Adventures by Sea of Edmund Coxere, a diary 
kept by a mariner of the middle 17th century, and Whale 
Hunt (Haley), a diary of a Pacific whaling cruise in the 
bark Charles W. Morgan a century ago. Don’t miss either 
of ’em, if you're interested in the older days of sailing. 

If we don’t mention dozens of other good books, it’s 
because we're running out of paper, not out of books. As 
for our original intention of listing a few volumes that the 
cruising boat owner might want to carry aboard, all we can 
suggest is that you make your own selection of the ones you 
consider necessary, and keep your cabin bookshelf fresh- 
ened up by occasionally bringing down a few pet volumes 
from home and taking ashore those that have been aboard 
long enough for everybody to read them. 

One more suggestion—book bindings being what some of 
them are these days, they’re apt to get in pretty bad shape 
from dampness if kept aboard the boat too long. A book 
binder suggests, to preserve the covers of books whose 
bindings aren’t of the most durable quality, a coating of 
clear lacquer brushed on and thoroughly dried before mov- 
ing them aboard. 

By the way, don’t hold it against us too bitterly if you 
find some of the books we've suggested are out of print. 
They're still good books if you can find ’em. 


HEADING SOUTH? 
(Continued from page 35) 


stopping without losing control. Sailboats have been known 
to have a devil of a time waiting for bridges to open. In an 
auxiliary, when the wind is astern, it is well to drop all sail 
when approaching a bridge. 

Buoyage. In some sections there are the regular nun, can 
and lighted buoys but fixed markers are more common. 


These consist of dolphins or single piles on which are sur- | 


mounted either red triangular or black square shapes with 
numbers thereon. Going south, buoyage in the waterway is 








| 


as if one were entering from seaward, with the red, even 


numbered, markers to starboard and black, odd numbered 
ones to port. Many markers are lighted, the red ones carry- 
ing red lights and the black ones sporting green or white. 
Those that are unlighted usually have reflectors. Many 
perches (as the fixed markers are termed) have pointers 
indicating the channel side. All of the Waterway markers, 
whether red or black, are distinguished by the fact that 
they have a yellow border (see illustration on page 35). 
This fact is most useful when passing inlets and rivers 
which have their own buoys and markers. These have prece- 


dence over the Waterway buoys and hence the color of the 


latter may be reversed. All Waterway markers, however, 
will still have the yellow border and all triangular-shaped 
ones should be treated (by boats in the Waterway) as red 
buoys even though they are black and must, therefore, be 
left on the starboard hand when traveling south. 

Charts. Vessels leaving New York should have on board 
the 1200 series of charts at least as far south as Manasquan 
Inlet and additional ones if a farther outside trip is con- 
templated. Numbers 825, 826 and 827 (25¢ each) take care 
of the New Jersey Waterway. For Delaware Bay you will 
want 1218 and 294 and for the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal No. 570. For Chesapeake Bay, minimum require- 


ments for piloting are charts 1222 to 1226, while for a gen- | 


eral picture of this area numbers 77 and 78 are useful. After 
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LIGHT «- POWER 


for all craft! 


More electric power aboard 
Means more conveniences, 
more pleasure, greater safety. 
Onan Marine Electric Plants 
furnish power for lights, ship- 
to-shore radio, blowers, bilge- 
pumps, galley appliances and 
other equipment. Onan plants 
are compact, dependable .. . 
specially built for marine use. 
Powered by Onan heavy-duty, 
4-cycle, water-cooled engines. 
Many A. C., D. C., Battery 
Charging, and Dual Purpose 
models — 400 to 3,500 watts. 


D.W. ONAN & SONS INC. 
2569 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 








NOW... 
Assemble 


your own 
Sail Boat! 


Sailing Sea Shell 


.-eyour FUN 
is cut out 
for you ! 














F. 0. B. COMHASSET, 
MASS. 


$$ 


The SAILING SEA SHELL is a com- 
plete, ready-to-assemble sailboat kit. 
All you need are afew hand tools and 
a can of paint. Wood parts are of ma- 
rine-approved lumber and waterproof 
plywood, so accurately pre-cut no 
sawing is necessary. Everything is fur- 
nished in the SAILING SEA SHELL 
kit, including parts for a complete 
SEA SHELL rowboat, a 
mast, boom, aluminum cen- 
terboard and rudder, center- 
board well, floor grating and 
tiller, together with all lines 
and a ready-to-use sail. Also 


included are  rustproofed 
screws, fittings, seam com- 
pound, oarlocks, full-scale 


plans, complete instructions 

.. even a wooden construc- 
tion frame. Perfect for learn- 
ing. the SAILING SEA 






SHELL is steady and respon- 
sive, sturdy and unsinkable. 
Lively enough to thrill even 
an old salt, her large sail area 
makes her a top performer. 


yy 
I Hagerty, 1 Border St., Cohasset, Mass. | 
© Send FREE booklet; dealer’s name. | 


Send SAILING SEA SHELL, freight | 
collect. Enclosed is $95. 





Name 


Sail SEA SHELLS at your | 
club! There are months of | Address 
tutumn Sailing 


Ahead. L 
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STERLING 


Yacktomen! 


Get This Portable Electric Sande, 
for Faster, Easier Finishing! 


Use the Sterling 1000 for sanding decks (canvas 
or wood), bottomsides, topsides, keels, transoms, 
hatches, spars, seats, rails, coamings, dinghies and 
oars. Sterling Sander is vibrationless, light-weight, 
simple to operate. Will not gouge or mar. Write 
today for descriptive folder. 


STERLING TOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
1336-M Milwaukee Ave. Chicago 22, Illinois 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers of arc and in- 
candescent searchlights for 54 years. 
Designed for maximum efficiency, 


beauty and style. 


All sizes and types of searchlights 
and floodlights for any class boat. 


Send for free specifications and catalog. 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 10, O. 




















GME A 


Working Feathered 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 
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leaving Norfolk, charts 400 and 452 are required to get yo 
onto the “red line” charts which will take you all the res 
of the way down the Waterway. The latter are numbere 
829 to 848, cost 25¢ each and are characterized by a re 
line indicating the channel. In addition to the above mini 
mum chart requirements, you may wish detailed charts « 
harbors you intend to visit and number 1228 will prov: 
helpful in making the crossing of Albemarle Sound. | 
charts may be purchased from the Department of Com 
merce, U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash., D.C., o 
more conveniently from any of their field stations or agent 
which are located in all major cities. 

Publications. It will prove most helpful if the right publi 
cations are on board. Probably the most useful of all is ; 
booklet published by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and entitled Coast Pilot Infor 
mation, Intracoastal Waterway, Norfolk, Virginia to Key 
West, Florida, Serial No. 670. In addition to including 
numerous large scale charts of the Waterway, this gives de- 
tailed advice on currents, depths and navigational problems. 
It also indicates the availability of supplies, the whereabouts 
of repair facilities, post offices, chart agencies, telephone 
and telegraph stations, hospitals, anchorage areas, hotels, 
public wharfs, and yacht clubs and advises the skipper of 
local regulations. Ne boat should head south without a cop, 
on board. 

Also useful are the booklets and charts issued by the 
various oil companies, These include charts of the Water- 
way and the adjacent coast and information on the govern- 
ment charts required for the same area. They list marine 
service stations en route, giving information on the depth 
of water, docking facilities, availability of food and other 
supplies and a brief résumé of the points of interest in the 
towns along the way. All in all, they are invaluable in plan- 


| ning the trip in advance and later on in executing it. All 
| may be had for the asking by writing to the various com- 


panies, telling them that you are planning a trip down the 
Intracoastal Waterway and would like their charts and 
publications covering said area. Addresses of the companies 
are: Gulf Oil Corp., 3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Texaco Waterways Service, 135 East 42nd St., N.Y. City; 
The Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 26 Broadway, N.Y. City and 
the Esso Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

You will also like the Inland Waterway Guide, a 200-page 
booklet available for $1.00 from marine bookstores or direct 
from The Marina Publishing House, P.O. Box 1411, Wil- 
mington, N.C. It is sort of a cross between a Coast Pilot and 
a Duncan Hines, giving skippers the dope on what they 
might expect at or near every possible stopping place. 

Also recommended are the Intracoastal Waterway Light 
List, U.S. Coast Pilots, Section C and D, The Ailantic Coast 
Tide and Current Tables. All these publications are avail- 
able from the Coast and Geodetic Survey office or agent, 
from whom you purchased charts. A useful publication for 


| deep draft boats is the weekly Notice to Mariners which 


gives the latest depths of channel from Norfolk to Key West 


| and calls attention to any recent shoaling. It is available 


from the same source as the other publications, from the 
Coast Guard or from the Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
Dept. and their branch offices. 

Several books have been written which, in whole or in 
part, cover the trip south. A grand one is Yachting in North 
America, just published by D. Van Nostrand & Co., N.Y. 
City. It has a good section on the Waterway, written by 


| William H. Taylor. Another is Cruising to Florida, by Mor- 


ley Cooper. 

Dockage and service stations. In recent years, more and 
better marine service stations and marinas have sprung up 
along the route. These are close enough so that no boat need 
fear running out of fuel. Repair facilities have also expanded 
and docks Por the night are available most everywhere. It is 
no longer necessary to wire for reservations at a dock, pro- 
viding you don’t arrive after dark. One sizable boat we know 
has made the trip annually for the last four years and has 
never failed to find mooring space alongside a dock each 
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RICHARDSON 31’ SEDAN CRUISER 


@ This newest Richardson is a perfect dream 
...in looks, in performance, in appointments 
and cruising facilities! She sleeps four...two in 
the deckhouse and two in the forward cabin, 
which also contains a fully-equipped galley, 
large hanging locker and a separate toilet, 
complete in every detail. There is plenty of 
locker space, full headroom everywhere, 
screens on windows and portlights...in fact, 
so many little niceties that she looks like a 
custom-built yacht. 

Her planked hull was designed by Sparkman 





and Stephens before the war and has demon- 
strated remarkable sea-keeping qualities. Keel 
and stem are white oak as are her steam-bent 
frames. Fastenings are Everdur. Standard 
power is a Gray 6-224 or a Chrysler Ace driv- 
ing through a Vee-drive reduction gear. Other 
power options including twin screw installa- 
tions are available. This same hull is available 
also as a Utility-Fisherman, with semi-enclosed 
cabin and motor located under a box amid- 
ships. Mail the coupon for full information on 
the Richardson model of your choice. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 










COPR. 1948, RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y.~ 








R.vsiARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Dept. A-11 


Please send me details on: * : ; 
0 25’ Express Cruiser 


D 31° Utility-Fisherman 0 31° Sedan O 25’ Sedan 

0 25’ Sports Commuter 0 34’ Sedan 0 25’ Utility 
Name .. cen Bek Ek neuen cea ee 
Address ; ; FES eee 
City... nniee Wek | 
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Cable Address 
SAILDUCK 


NILSEN & MILLS 


Sail-Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 


Telephones 
Whitehall 4-7280-1-2 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


YACHT FLAGS 


Distributors: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE 7 — Stainless Steel 


WALL ROPE WORKS 1 Yacht Rope 














~ 
and Dry 
Deck 


Boat Warm 
Cold on 


when it's 


A powerful Fluid Heat ‘‘Dual Fuel’? Marine 
Heater is the answer! At the flick of a finger, 
this odorless, completely self-contained 
heater sends warm air through flexible duct 
work to every cabin and compartment. Gives 
you comfortable, cheery cabins whatever the 
weather. Drives out dampness. Prevents 
mildew. Stretches your crusing season. Yet 
it’s no larger than a portable radio. See your 
local dealer. If he hasn’t Fluid Heat Marine 
Heaters in stock, have him write to: 
FLUID HEAT MARINE DIVISION, 
Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6911 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Operates independently of en- 
gine. The only marine heater 
that burns kerosene or gaso- 
line. Approved by Marine 
Underwriters. 


Modern Heat for Modern Loats 


















YACHTING 


night, all without having wired ahead for reservations. The 
publications already mentioned are your best bets for lo- 
cating such facilities. Upon reaching Florida, however, if 
you wish to remain in one port for any length of time, it is 
wise to make dock reservations well in advance. They are 
more numerous there than heretofore but still may be hard 
to come by at the last minute. 

Special equipment. In addition to the regular equipment 
required for your yacht, the following will prove useful on 
the Waterway. Extra fenders, a couple of fender boards 
for mooring alongside docks, docking lines, a sounding pole 
with a retrieving line and with the maximum draft of your 
boat painted on it, and a light anchor fitted with a line 
attached to the quarter to snub your boat in case a bridge 
fails to open or the engine fails. Most important of all is to 
have a number of engine spare parts and a spare propeller 
or two. While repzi: work can be done en route, not many 
service stations have a full list of engine parts. 

In concluding our discussion of the Waterway, it might 
be well to repeat that it is an easy trip. The information 
listed here was presented only to make the planning and 
the trip itself still simpler. Whether or not you will have 
fun is up to you but my personal reaction after only one 
trip on the Waterway is best expressed by: “Does anyone 
need a crew?” 


USING YOUR BOAT IN COLD WEATHER 


(Continued from page 45) 


main quarters will heat, steam heat with its boiler and 
radiators is worth considering. This is not, as so many sup- 
pose, a purely big-boat proposition. One concern, at least, 
specializes in such installations for boats of all sizes. 

Another type of heating installation designed specially for 
boat use is the concealed convection type electric heaters 
which set flush in the wall, fireplace fashion. Less than two 
feet high and about a foot in width, this type takes from 
three to six inches depth or wall space making them mos 
suitable for heating a main cabin and adjoining stateroom 
or toilet room. Weights run from 20 to 40 pounds and they 
can be furnished for 110 or 115 volt current. Ordinarily, for 
the small boat, this will have to be supplied from a shore 
outlet, a drawback of any electric type heater.* This and the 
radiator type heaters are fairly economical to operate. Used 
at one’s own dock or where current is available, the type 
may be satisfactory, but in cruising the trouble may be to 
get this supply. Aside from their being usable only at docks, 
many dock operators are reluctant to let them be hooked 
up because of the cost of the current used. 

Although the true heating systems mentioned, such as the 
sealed-in type, the steam radiator systems, and the convec- 
tion type electric heaters designed for boat use, are made to 
meet marine underwriters requirements they must be cor- 
rectly installed. And this goes for even the simplest coal and 
wood burning range or stove. The adjoining woodwork must 
be properly protected and the piping and stack arrangement 
such that there is no chance of gas from coal or charcoal 
briquettes escaping inside the cabin. Certainly you should 
have your insurance company’s approval of the installation. 

Mention of insurance brings to mind the fact that you 
should study your policy to see how off-season use of your 
boat affects it. Where the boat will be wintered elsewhere 
than called for in the policy, and certainly where you're 
taking her south, take the matter up with the company. 

You'll find the low spaces and the ends of the boat the 
hardest to heat and keep dry. Up under the housetop the 
air will be hot. Dampness, as much as cold, must be de- 
feated although some boats are drier than others. Thick 
planking and heavy laid decks seem to help, whereas ply- 
wood, without insulation, will almost drip moisture. Venti- 

* (However, there are numerous ways of establishing in- 
dividual circuits to handle such systems. Also, it is not un- 
common to install an independent 110-volt system which 
incorporates a shore plug-in connection—Ep.) — 
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Lipton Trophy 


REVONOC 
HARVEY CONOVER 





Miami—Nassau Race 


CICLON 
ALFONSO GOMEZ-MENA 





Governor’s Cup (Nassau) 


STARLIGHT 
JAMES BRICKEL 





St. Petersburg—Havana 
Class B 


BLUE HERON 
EDWIN A. LINK 





Florida Trophy 
STORMY WEATHER 


FRED TEMPLE 





Storm Trysail— 
Block Island Race 
MUSTANG 


RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 








Bermuda Race 
Bermuda Trophy 
Class A and First-to-Finish 


BARUNA 
HENRY C. TAYLOR 





Riverside— 
Stratford Shoal Race 


PAVANE 
JOHN LYON 





N.Y.A.C.—Block Island Race 








WINDCALL 
G. GILBERT WYLAND 


Port Huron—Mackinac Race 
Time Prize and 
Cruising Class A 
BLITZEN 
ERNEST GRATES & MURRAY V. KNAPP 
Class B 


KATHMAR 
Davin A. SLOss 





Chicago—Mackinac Race 
Time Prize and 
Cruising Class B 
TALTOHNA 
EDGAR B. TOLMAN, JR. 
Class A 


ONKAHYA 
GEORGE SOLLITT 





Bayside—Block Island Race 
WINDOON 


GEORGE B. DRAKE, JR. 





Astor Cup 
DJINN 
HENRY S. MORGAN 


King’s Cup 
DJINN 
HENRY S. MORGAN 


Olympic Six-Metres 


LLANORIA 
WHITON, LOOMIS, 
DILLON SYNDICATE 





Virginia Capes 
EGRET 


C,. PORTER SCHUTT 


Rochiseme~Lehe Ontario Race 





AVILION 
FRED TEMPLE 


Stamford—Vinyard Race 


Trophy and Class A 
KITTYHAWK 


JOHN TIMKEN 
Class B 
REVONOC 


HARVEY CONOVER 





Tri-Island Race 
San Clemente—Santa Barbara— 
Catalina 
CHUBASCO 


WILLIAM L, STEWART, JR. 





City Island— 
Stratford Shoal Race 


Class D 


NIMROD IV 
ROBERT L, HALL 





Scandinavian Gold Cup 
Six-Metre 
GOOSE 


GEORGE NICHOLS 





Tri-State Race 


MANITOU 
KENNETH KROEHLER 





Fall Off Soundings 


Class A 


MUSTANG 
RODERICK STEPHENS, JR. 





Seawanhaka Cup 


Six-Metre 


LLANORIA 
WHITON, Loomis, 
DILLON SYNDICATE 





Rocky River to 
Mentor Harbor 


FALCON II 
RICHARD H. BOSTWICK 








East Greenwich Yacht Club— 





Block Island Race 


ALAR 
DAvID Z. BAILEY 





Buenos Aires to Mar del Plata 
Mar del Plata to 
Punto del Este 
VANDAVAL 


J. C. PIMENTEL DUARTE 








Bidwell Harbor to 
Victoria, B. C. 


112 Starters 
OHO 


PERCY BURR 






























































SEVEN DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 


Duplan weaves Nylon sailcloth in seven 


THE 


weights, from light spinnaker to heavy working 


sails. 

Number 7866 1.50z.sq.yd. (1.2 oz. 28% inch) 
7847 1.90z.sq.yd. (1.5 oz. 28% inch) 
7821 3.80z.sq.yd. (3.0 oz. 28% inch) 
7878 4.7 0z.sq.yd. (3.7 oz. 28% inch) 
7898 55o0z.sq.yd. (4.4 oz. 28% inch) 
7822 6.80z.sq.yd. (5.3 oz. 28% inch) 
7823 8.7 0z.sq.yd. (6.8 oz. 28% inch) 


Note: Cotton cloth is usually rated by 
ounces per running yard of 28% inches. 


“NYLON SAILS 


FROM THE SAILCLOTH WOVEN BY 





YACHTING 





CORPORATION 


LARGEST PROCESSORS OF NYLON 


Orders for Nylon sails should be placed with your usual sailmaker. 
For a free sample of this proven Nylon sailcloth write to Duplan. 
See this fine sailcloth used by thousands of the best yachtsmen. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 


512 SEVENTH AVENUE - 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








lation helps, as does any means of circulating the air, Solid 
laid ceiling will often be damp enough to wet blankets in 
contact with it; whereas the slatted type with openings be- 
tween strakes, particularly if the inside of the hull planking 
is left bare or merely stained rather than painted, will be 
much drier. 

Bulkheading off the after end of the boat will make the 
cabin itself easier to heat. If it can be arranged, this bulk- 
head should be aft of the engine, otherwise bulkhead doors 
to the space may be opened occasionally to let in any excess 
of cabin heat and so keep the wiring and all parts of the 
electrical system dry. The fewer enclosed compartments or 
even full height bulkheads there are, the better the circu- 
lation will be and the evener the heating. Bad in this respect 
is a completely enclosed galley with its coal range depended 
on for heating. A remedy may be to remove the door com- 
pletely for the winter or provide ventilating spaces in the 
bulkheads. Often clothes storage spaces can be similarly 
improved by better ventilation, the floor of the cabin made 
noticeably warmer by having a grating to give the bilges 
some circulation of air, and ventilating under berths to 
avoid the mattresses having that cold, damp feel. 

Although dry heat in itself makes for cheeriness below, 
an all-white interior may be improved in this respect by 
adding touches of color in the shape of bright cushions and 
hangings and colorful blankets on made-up berths, even by 
pictures and books and arranging the lighting system to 
heighten the effect. In the winter the lights will be used 
more, so where the regular lighting system won't supply 
current for the longer evenings, you can provide auxiliary 
lighting for reading purposes. A lamp of the mantle type, 
burning kerosene, is excellent. 

Comfort can be assured by having ample bedding aboard 
—all-wool blankets or down-filled sleeping bags in preference 
to part-wool ones or sheets. The latter always seem damp 
and cold. There should be a good supply of cold weather 





clothing for all aboard, hunting clothing or garments of the 
winter sports type rather than ‘purely yachting apparel, and 
really waterproof clothing and boots. Add a good reserve of 
food in the shape of staples and canned things, for cold 
weather appetites are notorious and cooking is not such a 
chore then. 

In cold weather use of a boat, whether on a weekend 
cruise or plugging your way South, it’s these comforts 
around which life aboard seems to revolve. Shelter with 
heat, food and plenty of it, and warm clothing and foot- 
gear—provide these, and real enjoyment will be found 
aboard your boat. 


FISH FROM YOUR OWN BOAT 


(Continued from page 48) 


The angles were 60°, 90° and 30°, though I now think 
equilateral 60° angles would be better. I bent the metal, in 
the forge, so that the web of the T would be on the inside 
of the triangle, making for great rigidity, and I welded the 
corners, Where the web had to be notched. I think the 
hypotenuse was about 30”. At the side opposite the 60 
angle I welded lugs at each end, which were so shaped that 
they formed the female portion of a hinge. I now made 
other lugs, accurately fitted to pipe stanchions, which sup- 
ported the awning, port and starboard. Each of these lugs 
formed the male portion of a hinge. They were secured to 
the stanchions by %4e” machine screws, passing clear through 
the stanchion and threaded into the lugs. All of the lugs 
were bored for %” hinge pins, fitted with cotter pins, for 
quick removal. 

I now had strong, but light, triangles, which could be 
revolved, outboard, through 180°. At each end of the hypot- 
enuse I welded steel saddles and clamps that would accept 
the largest bamboo pole I was likely to use. These fixtures 
were provided with screws and nuts so that the butts of 
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the poles could be held firmly in position. Two light rope 
guys were attached to the outer end of each triangle. When 
these triangles were swung outboard so that they pointed 
directly abeam, the guys were belayed to any convenient 
support. The outrigger poles now pointed directly abeam 
and were at an angle of 30° to the vertical. 

Regulation continuous halyards into which a spring clip 
clothespin had been introduced were rove through a dimin- 
utive ei at the top of the pole to raise or lower the 
fishing line at will. This completed the arrangement. When 
the outriggers were no longer required for fishing, the for- 
ward guy was let go and the pole swung back flat against 
the awning supports where they were secured with a little 
permanent becket. They now pointed straight aft and were 
quite safe from fouling anything. 

Sometimes in strong breezes, halyards and fishing lines 
foul badly at the top of the pole and it is impossible to clear 
them from the deck. When this happens with our installa- 
tion it is only necessary for one man to stand on the rail 
and support the light bamboo pole as high as he can reach, 
while another pulls the cotter pins and removes the two 
hinge pins from the triangle. He then walks up the deck 
carrying triangle, pole and all, while his partner eases the 
pole into the horizontal. The tangle is cleared and the pole 
and triangle immediately put back into position and secured. 
Only a few minutes are lost. 

In case the outriggers will not be required for a consid- 
erable length of time, precisely the same removal procedure 
will be followed and the outriggers left on the dock, o 
stored in the yard. Nothing is left of the installation but 
the small permanent, but quite inconspicuous, male hinge 
lugs attached to the pipe stanchions, and these project 
outboard. 

I feel sure that some place can be found on almost any 
yacht to attach triangles of a similar design. 

Fishing chairs can be bought, so can heavy-duty deck 


99 
plates. If a plate of suitable size be selected, threads, to fit, 
may one machined into the bottom of the chair pedestal. The 
chair m: iy then be screwed into the deck plate, or removed, 
at will. When the chair is not in place, the threaded bla:.k, 
provided with the plate, will fill the hole. When in place, 
some sort of positive lock should be installed to keep the 
chair from working loose in the threads. Difficulty will be 
encountered adjusting the deck plate and chair to the crown 
of the deck, but ingenuity will solve the problem. 


DETERIORATION IN WOODEN YACHTS 
Continued from page 54) 


develop. Here, spot caulking will not do, for the seam will 
open beyond the work and merely a the leak. Such 
seams should be recaulked in their 


entirety and will firm 
up the neighboring seams. 


(Thorough caulking not only 
tightens a vessel buc also brings back some of her verve, like 
corseting an old hay bag 

Nonferrous fastenings, such as bronze and brass screws, 
will corrode if they have been sent in with a harsh lubri- 
cant such as coarse laundry soap. Shellac or varnish are ex- 
cellent lubricants and tend to harden the grain, as well. 
Usually the surrounding wood has not been affected but 
there been cases where the wood was destroyed, al- 
most as though charred, and the action of acid in the wood 
itself is suspected. Where such fastenings are in the bottom 
planking, they may be anodic ends of improper grounding. 

Sometimes contiguous bronze underwater fittings, if not 
of the same formula, will set up a galvanic action, while 
poor grade of brass seems to start this condition within 
itself. 

Akin to the wood around deck and 
through fastenings is another and more puzzling action, 
mentioned in a most excellent article, “Decay of Wood in 
Boats,” by Carl Hartley and Curtis May, (U.S. Department 
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DESIGNS 


For the owner considering new construction we are 


in a position to design any type of vessel properly 
engineered, to meet his own individual requirements. 
ANY SIZE—ANY TYPE—ANY SERVICE 


PHILIP L. RHODES 
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YACHTING 


of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Administration, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Division of Forest Pathology. “Decay of 
Wood in Boats,” by Carl Hartley and Curtis May. February 
1943.) This seems to be an interaction between wood, 
fungi and metals, a special study of which was under way 


| early in 1943. When Dr. Hartley mentioned this in Detroit, 
| in 1942, I suggested that the wood might also be destroyed 


through galvanic action or electrolysis. 

A case in point was that of an R boat formerly used in 
salt water where the action began. From the garboards and 
several strakes up, the mahogany planking was secured with 
bronze bolts through oak frames and to steel floors. As is 
usual where bronze and steel come into contact, the nuts 
and washers had dropped into the bilges and the apparent 
galvanic action—for there was no grounded current aboard— 
was at the inboard ends and not at the heads. But outboard, 
the planking for some distance around the heads, which had 
been bunged, was disintegrated. She may have been tied 
up for a while near a submarine cable, or there might have 
been a vessel with a powerful charging unit close by to 
induce electrolysis. I saw only what had happened. 

Recently I examined one of four bronze lag screws which 
had secured an inboard stuffing box to an oak shaft log. This 
fastening had been eaten down to one-fourth of its bulk 
along the bury which evidently was the anodic end of the 
action. The shaft log around it was a spongy mass. The 
remaining three lag screws, of exactly the same composi- 
tion, were as good as the day they were put in. 

Would the chemical composition of the various woods 
have any bearing on these matters? 

Except for vak, with its well-known tannic acid content, 
we have been in the habit of considering the various other 
woods used in yacht construction as being inert, chemically. 
But in recent years we have become increasingly aware of 
the pH value—roughly, the percent of hydrogen-ion con- 
centration—in all the woods we are dealing with. In the 
scale of pH values, 7 represents neutrality, below this we 
have acidity and above it alkalinity. Some of these indices, 
gathered variously from Dr. R. F. Blomquist of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and from the work 
of W. G. Campbell and S. A. Bryant, of the Forest Products 
Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Aylesbury, Bucks.. 
England, are as follows: 

Most acid. Douglas fir 2.89 to 3.67 Heartwood. 
English oak 3.16 to 3.50 Heartwood. 
American white oak 3.80 Heartwood. 


Sugar pine 3.80 Heart and sap mixed. 
Sitka spruce 3.90 Heartwood. 
Teak 4.50 Heartwood. 
Mahogany 4.70 Heartwood. 


Least acid. American elm 5.90 Heartwood. (Prob- 
ably one reason why it is good for frames.) 

Thus we may come to understand why a bronze screw 
which has been withdrawn after a few years in one of these 
woods will show distinct signs of corrosion, even though 
the wood may have been relatively dry, as in certain interior 
joiner work. A safeguard, then, is the use of shellac or var- 
nish, or probably even better, one of the inorganic types of 
thin marine glue. Such a lubricant not only facilitates hom- 
ing the screw, but insulates as well. 

Someday, I trust that an authority on these pH values 
may write a definitive article on this subject from the salt 
water angle. 

In the meantime, we can observe and apply such know]- 
edge as we do have to keep our little ships from falling 
apart—and they deserve it! 


BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Jan. 7-15, New York Show; Feb. 4-13, Chicago Show; 
5-13, New England Boat & Sports Show; 11-19, Miami 
Show; 19-27, Sports & Boat Show, N.Y.C.; 19-27, Seattle 
Show; Mar. 5-13, Detroit Sports & Boat Show; 7-13, Ro- 
chester (N.Y.) Sports & Boat Show; 19-27, Indianapolis 
Sports & Boat Show; Mar. 26-Apr. 3, Buffalo Show. 
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NEW WENS - 49 FISHERMEN 


OWENS 33 FISHERMAN built 
for comfortable deep sea fish- 
ing . . . rugged, seakindly hull 
for driving in all seas . . . func- 
tional styling . . . large roomy 
cockpit ... priced from $7690.* 


oe 
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Sea-Kindly Round Bottom... 
Seaworthy Construction 


1949 Owens Fishermen form a seaworthy fleet for 
fishing or sport boating . . . custom designed—mass 
produced in three sizes . . . plenty of power, speed 
. . maneuverable . . . seakindly . . . modern styling 
. excellent choice of materials . . . built by crafts- 
Plenty of visibility and ventilation in men ... greater value than ever before. 
cockpit . . . Cabin with upper and 
lower berths and galley . . . Toilet The Owens 33 Fisherman illustrates the key features 
and wash room in forepeak. of the fleet . . . large level cockpits... cabin space ee ad 
for weekend fishing . . . insulated fishwell at transom thine chairs 7 -: 
‘ : ishing chairs . . . mahogany deck, 
. coamings cut away to ease handling of fish . . . transom, cushion seats over engines 
excellent performance—22 m.p.h. with 200 h.p... . . . » ventilating door to cabin. 
twin Flagship power for safety at sea . . . excellent 
day-and-night visibility . . . seakindly round bottom 
hull . . . quality material for strength . . . excellent 
craftsmanship. 





See your friendly Owens dealer today for complete 
facts or write 





Twin Flagship 100 direct drive en- OWENS YAC HT C0 Wea NY Opening windshield . . . large hatch 
gines for power . . . readily acces- opening... sliding window opposite 


sible . . . neatly wired . . . heavy helmsman give real ventilation . . . 


engine beds. . . fishwell-foreground. STANSBURY ROAD, BALTIMORE 22, MD. mahogany cabin sides. 
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OWENS 27 UTILITY (above) 


ie with toilet and dressing room 


- * in forepeak, from $2990.* 
OWENS 42 FISHERMAN (left) the ultimate 


in fishing and living aboard, from $15,560.* 




















“All prices and specifications subject to change without 
a notice. Priced for delivery at Baltimore or York. 
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FROSTBITING 


years more Class “D” Dyer Dinks are used in 
AS FOR this fine winter sport than any other Dinghys. 


a boat your top questions should be: 
IN SELECTING Who designed her? Who built her? 


controls performance—design controls shape—the 
SHAPE Class “D” Dyer Dink is designed by the famous Phil 
Rhodes. 


SHE is custom built by skilled craftsmen to the high stand- 
ards of the world’s largest dinghy builder. 


WHY *t have the thrill of Dyer D performance plus the 
satisfaction of owning the finest utility tender afloat? 





ANCHORAGE 


RHODE ISLAND 


Birthplace of thousands of Dyer Dinks and Dyer Dhows 
7°) to 26’—Sail, row, power and Auxiliary models 


WARREN 


Request Color Cards 


INTERNATIONAL offers a complete” | 
line of marine paints, varnishes, 








compositions and other specialty 
products. Because each is formulated 
for a special purpose, each does a 
better job on a boot. 








International Paint Company. Inc. 


New York 6, N. Y., 21 West St. * San Francisco 7, Cal., 901 Minnesota St. 
New Orleans 13, La., 315 Girod St. * Montreal, Quebec, 6700 Park Ave. 
Vancouver, B. C., 101 Powell Street 














AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
Standard “SEA- 
Pocket GOING" 


Ss 
WATCH 


Tells Time in 
HOURS—BELLS—WATCHES 
and “Twenty-Four Hour’’ 
System 


The only watch of its kind 
Speaks the language of seafarers 
Outer circle is divided into min- 
utes and hours. Arabic figures 
under Roman hour numerals 
show the time in the new ‘*24- 
Hour” system now in world wiae 
use in the Navy, Aviation ana 
Radio. Next band indicates 
ship’s bells. Two smaller bands 
show day and night watches. 
Price $3.30 including Federal 
excise tax. 

if your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct from us. Sent 
postpaid, anywhere in U. S. 


NAUTICAL CLOCK CO. 
P. 0. Box 115 Norfolk, Va. 
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YACHTING 


THE SIXTH AROUND MANHATTAN RACE 
(Continued from page 36) 


| race. Nevertheless he kept running as far as 23rd Street on 
| the East River where Pancho had to be towed ashore. 


Dan Murphy’s little 91-cubic-inch hydro Lil Toot all but 
aig Sa in the troughs between seas at the start. Still 
Dan kept her running almost as far as the Battery where 
he was forced to quit. He later returned to the pits under 
his own power. 

Ray Morris, driving the Jersey skiff Falcon, suffered a 
similar fate, while Julius Jensen, at the wheel of the D 
racing runabout Can Do, had to accept a tow south of 
Spuyten Duyvil, but later came in with his engine running. 

The record of 11 finishers out of 16 legal starters is far 
better than can be expected in a closed course race of equal 


| length and should do much to erase the evil reputation of 


the course. 
The summaries: 
Driver Boat 
Bill Cantrell, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Joe Van Blerck, 


Class 


m.p.h. 


So Long 7-liter 51.0 


Freeport, L.I. Aljo V 225 43.] 
Jed Hanley, 
Providence, R.I. Malt ’N Hops 225 39.0 
S. J. Schmidt, 
Long Branch, N.J. Susan II Skiff 38.4 
David Gerli, 
Smithtown, L.I. Ilreg G Serv. 34.7 
Rnbt. 
H. V. Love, 
Havre de Grace, Md. Beetle Baum B Rac. 34.7 
Rnbt. 
Charles Klein, 
Long Beach, L.I. Chaz II H Rac. 31.2 
Robt. 
Russell Zuback. 
Morgan, N.]. Red Head Skiff 30.9 


John Boland, — es 

’ Monmouth Beach, N.]J. P Too Skiff 30.7 

Henry Slocum, 
Freeport, L.I. 

H. E. Disbrow, 
Long Branch, N.]. 


Trudy’s Cub 135 O71 


Devilish Dolly Skiff 21.6 


Group I—(Seven liter, unlimited hydros, unlimited run- 
abouts). Won by So Long, owned by Lou 

Fageol, driven by Bill Cantrell. 
Group II—(225 hydroplanes). Won by Aljo V driven by 

Joe Van Blerck. 

Group II—(135 and 9] hydros). Won by Trudy’s Cub 
driven by Henry Slocum. 
Group IV—(48-cubic-inch, A, B, and C racing runabouts ). 
Won by Beetle Baum driven by H. V. Love. 
Group V—(D to ] racing runabouts). Won by Chaz II 
driven by Charles Klein. 
, Group VII—(E to I service runabouts). Won by Ilreg 
driven by David Gerlli. 
Group VHI—(Skiffs). Won by Susan II driven by S. J. 
Schmidt. 


“MISS CANADA Ill” WINS SILVER CUP 


(Continued from page 58) 





63.303 m.p.h. average but didn’t come ovt after that. Bill 
Braden’s Ariel II was second and Bill Stroh’s Nuts ’N Bolts 
third. 

A war veteran from Iowa University, F. W. “Sonnv” 
Darling took the Tom Boyd award for Div. If 225s with L. 
A. Pennington driving Copperhead as his particular rival. 

It now seems certain there will be a race for the British 
International Trophy, better known as the Harmsworth, at 


| the Detroit Yacht Club, on Labor Day in 1949. Before he 
| returned to Italy, Achille Castoldi, of Milan, who brought 
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An ideal gift 
for SAILING 
ENTHUSIASTS 


WINDIKATOR 


tells WIND DIRECTION 
WIND VELOCITY at a glance! 


What a help WINDIKATOR is to a// who sail—to the racin 
man, and to the younger sailor! Accurate wind direction an 
velocity, instantly —a little experimenting with your WINDI- 
KATOR, and you can find out under what wind conditions 
your boat performs best, and how to get the most out of it. 
WINDIKATOR makes sailing safer for children and begin- 
ners, more fun for all! 

WINDIKATOR is a precision-built instrument, weighing less 
than two ounces. It comes in a handsome Bakelite case, fits 
easily into pocket. Non-magnetic, rust and corrosion resist- 
ant; it’s guaranteed accurate to plus ur minus 5% of full scale. 
Two models available: Model A gives wind velocities from 
5 to 30 MPH; Model B from 10 to 60 MPH. Each only 
$8.75; leather case which straps onto your belt $1.50. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write to Dep't. Y-11... 


The H. M. SAWYER & SON 
COMPANY 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 










































MARBLEHEAD 
ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE — RED— CLOUD GREY 


Invaluable for Racing and Cruising Yachts and Launches 
A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 
Fast—Smooth—Slippery 
Hard Finish—Long Life—Saves Fuel 
20% Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St, Boston, Mass. 











MASON—BOWLES 


Portable Radio and 
Direction Finder Using 
The Famous Lear Radio 


Seven Tubes, Super Het. circuit, 
AC-DC and 200 hour battery. 3 
bands, sensitive and selective. 195- 
fF 410 marine and aircraft beacons: 
= 500-1500 broadcast: 2.2-6.2 MC 
» marine. 5 in. loudspeaker, head- 

phone and mic. jacks for inter- 
phone use. Sensitive built-in loop 
for direction finding. External an- 


Ww es $87.50 plus express. 
Radio available in mahogany (in- 
tead of airplane luggage type as 
pictured) $12.50 extra. Sold with 
a money back guarantee if you are 


} not satisfied upon delivery. Im- 
; mediately available from 
MASON—BOWLES 
Designers and Manufacturers 
1216 Industrial Trust Bidg. 
Providence 3, R. |. 
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YACHTING 


Sant’ Ambrogio over for the Gold Cup Race this year, said 
he would return with the new boats in 1949. He plans to 
race them in the Gold Cup, tentatively set for July 2, pre- 
ceding the Harmsworth. He and his countryman, Harry 
Cappelini, of Turin, conferred with J. Lee Barrett, of the 
Yachtsmen’s Association of America, who was told an official 
challenge would be forthcoming from Italy. Castoldi also 
said that three or four American drivers would be invited 
to bring their boats to Italy for races next June with expenses 
paid while they are in his country. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CUP REGATTA 
(Continued from page 55) 


possessed, breaking lap records right and left and holding 
Arena at bay. Then Lahala’s carburetor, that had been 
emitting a series of backfires, let down its hair altogether. 
On the north turn of the fifth circuit, Such Crust overtook 
the Lynn boat and moved into the lead. From there to the 
finish, Arena poured on the coal to assure himself of the 
bonuses for fastest heat and fastest race. He won by a 
couple of miles of open water from the ailing Lahala, while 
Canada, Betty and Tomadge were flagged in their usual 
positions. 

On the final reckoning, Such Crust was credited with a 
new total race record of 73.54 m.p.h., a new heat mark of 
77.856 and an 81.6 record for the lap. 

A substantial fleet of 225s appeared for the three ten-mile 
heats scheduled for this class. Joe Van Blerck’s Aljo V was a 
decided favorite to take the event, having won it last year 


| and being a most consistent performer over the longer dis- 


tances as demonstrated by her 1948 victories in the Fite 
Memorial and National Sweepstakes Races. But right from 
the start things turned out not so well for the Freeport, 
Long Island, driver. Dan Foster, driving the Chevrolet- 
powered Bee Jay, fiashed into the lead and left the others 
to run a race of their own. 

In seeond place came John Francis in Whirlaway, with 
Van Blerck settling in third spot. This situation continued 
for three laps, when Van Blerck’s engine severed some of 
its internal plumbing and Aljo dropped out for good. Gor- 
don Lipe did a wing-ding in his Chuckle as Foster went on 
to take the first heat at a speed of 62.327 m.p.h. Whirlaway 
came in second, followed by Henry Sieck driving Pearl IV. 

The second heat proved to be Foster’s nemesis. Twice 
during this session Dan had to dive into the engine com- 
partment to revive his _ plant, with the result that he 
finished more than a lap behind the leaders. Whirlaway 
took top honors this time with Pearl accounting for second, 
and third going to P. J. Henn in Goo Goo. 

The third and final heat found the Bee Jay back in good 
running order and Foster walked away with this one at a 
shade under 59 m.p.h. Sieck took second honors and Whirl- 
away trailed along in third position. When the badge wear- 
ers got around to adding the points, however, it developed 
that Bee Jay’s second heat lapses had cost Foster the series. 
His two firsts and one sixth added up to 895 points while 
Francis had hung up a first, a second and a third for a 925 
score and top honors in the series. Sieck was awarded a 
third in the final reckoning and Henn, fourth. 

Joe Palmer’s Tommy Boy (formerly one of Morlan Visel’s 
Hurricanes) continued her season’s winning habit through 
the first heat of 185 racing at Washington. Then the dis- 
integration which had been making noticeable progress all 
summer caught up with her and she didn’t even place in 
the final heat. Winner of the series on points turned out to 
be Gail Winter’s Hot Stuff which had earned two second 














places. Bill Luby took second prize by virtue of one first and 
one fifth. 

The two-heat event for Class D and Class E racing run- 
_ abouts turned into a fine speed-fest for Sam Crooks at the 
| wheel of his Dragon and Harry Link in Linky. Sam walked 
off with the first contest at a speed of 52.325 m.p.h. and 
then lost first position in the final heat when Dragon shed 
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New 35’ Two-Stateroom Sedan | 
fully equipped ..... «. » $10,985 


Sleeps 6. Huge main ‘living room’ cabin with luxurious sofa-bed, dinette. 
6’ 4” headroom in both cabins. 9’ x 9’ cockpit. Galley with over 7 square 
feet of table workspace has big windows on two sides, stove, sink, 
cupboard and 8 cu. ft. ice refrigerator. Full-length hanging lockers. Big 
toilet and wash room. S...0th, comfortable speeds to 30 m.p.h. 





Now. @ e@ a big cruiser for the price of a small one! But low price isnt all! A Steeicratt costs far 

less than other boats, to own as well as to buy! No other boat gives you the safety and durability of the 

all-welded ‘lifetime’ alloy steel hull! And you'll have more Jiving space than you'll find in much bigger 

boats! You can’t beat a Steelcraft for spacious comfort, ‘lifetime’ economy and all-weather safety! 
Limited Production Quota for ’49—Order Now! 













FT aa 
SISTER SHIPS OF THE STEELCRAFT FLEET Pe = Ve 
he was” = 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE TODAY ‘ 
Steelcraft, Churchward and Company, Inc. \) 
110 E. Steelcraft Point, West Haven, Conn. K) 
Send me without obligation, complete information \) 
on the amazingly low-priced 35’ Steelcraft cruiser. \ 
NAME. a 


\ = 
\ STREET. = 
\ CITY STATE N 





Gy 74 
C CT iticeeanan PT ,  d 
26’ Two-Stateroom Sedan ........... $4195 
26’ Day Cruiser 26’ Holiday Cruiser Ai gripes quapel wre FOR vo gard, West Hanes, Contr, 
$3943 $3134 . a ubjec change wi otice. 
20’ Deluxe Utility Runabout CHURCHWARD & CO., Inc. 


$2685 WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF STEEL BOATS 












































It’s good news indeed that Devoe 
Hong Kong Spar Varnish is again 
available! For this superb spar 
became the stand-by with every- 
one who used it before the war— 
for spars, decks and brightwork. 
It is beautifully clear and pale— 
and how it stands up to sun, wear 
and salt or fresh water spray! It 
is hard and tough to withstand long, hard use, is easy 
to brush on smoothly—and dries to touch in 2 hours! 


Other Tested Devoe Yacht Products 


Devoe South Seas Copper Bronze ° Devoe Deck and Topside Enamels 
Devoe Engine Enamels © Devoe Yacht Whites © Devoe Hard Racing Finishes 


For Best Results Use Devoe Superkleen Marine Brushes 





Franchises Available 


Company, Inc. 
MARINE DIVISION 
787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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her rudder. With Dragon and Linky tied on points, firs 

place was awarded, on the basis of the shortest elapse: 

time, to Harry Link. 

Those placing in other events were as follows: 

Mincet Oursoarp Hypros: Won by Don Whitfield; (2 
Jim Bosland; (3) Jane Bartlett. 

A Ovutsoarp Hypros (Amateur): Won by Peter Van Biert 
(2) E-31; (3) Henry Murata. 

A Ovursoarp Hypros (Pro.): Won by Gil Peterman; (2 
Bill Barrett; (3) Les Buckman. 

B Ovursoarp Hypros (Amateur): Won by E-83; (2) E-49 

B Oursoarp Hypros (Pro.): Won by Joe Kemp; (2) Vic 
Scott; (3) Doug Creek. 


ES OurBoaRD Hypros (Amateur): Won by I. E. Hale; (2) 


Hudson Moses. 

C Ovursoarp Hypros (Pro.): Won by Doug Creek; (2) Vic 
Scott; (3) Jack Maypole. 

F Oursoarp Hypros (Amateur): Won by I. E. Hale; (2) 
Hudson Moses; (3) E-19. 

F Oursoarp Hypros (Pro.): Won by Doug Creek; (2) Vic 
Scott; (3) James Baden. 


| Pactric Ong Desicn: Won by Ed Nabb; (2) Frank Dan- 


ner, Jr.; (3) Henry Tieman. 

A Racine Runasouts: Won by Bill Bourne; (2) W. G. 
Koch; (3) J. P. Lilly. 

91 Cusic INcw Hypros: Won by Wallace Rowland; (2) A. 
E. Phillips; (3) Sarkis Kavookjian. 

AMERICAN SPEEDBOAT CHAMPIONSHIP: Won by Tommy 
Keane; (2) Joe Palmer. 


Note: Boats listed by racing number were not further identified in Wash 
ington’s press summaries. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 
(Continued from page 30) 





removed from the water in the fall of ’47, but had gone to 
pieces in dry storage. Undismayed, however, I had the 
pennant replaced with one of 1” diameter and hope in time 
to come to have a happier report. I have been using nylon 


| of 1%” circumference for my anchor cable for two years and 


am pleased with its stretch and with its resistance to wear. 
But the stuff I have is of the hard-laid sort developed by 
the Army for towing gliders and presents a pretty problem 
in splicing. Heaven help me if I ever have to make an eye 
splice around a thimble in anything remotely approximating 
a hurry. 


Nylon sails? Mine look soft and round and purty, as the 
feller said of his gal’s legs, but they certainly stretch when 


| they get wet. I have a manila topping lift for my main boom 


and the other evening in a heavy downpour of rain it shrank 
until it supported the entire weight of the boom. Mean- 


| while the leach of the mainsail had been stretching and 


after I had slacked off the topping lift I found that if I was 


_ standing in the cockpit I had to duck when coming about. 


Of course, the stretch gave me a lot of area I hadn't paid 
for, but when wind accompanies the rain I’m not sure that 
this is an undisguised blessing. And don’t let anybody tell 


| you that nylon sails don’t mildew. They do. 


Edgard DuPrey issued a circular letter on the use of 
Navy time instead of the old-fashioned A.M. and P.M. in 
the preparation of race circulars, and I felt that I had 
joined the company of the great when I saw my name, 


| along with commodores, navigators and other eminent per- 


sons, on the distribution list. Since receipt of the letter I 


| have tried very hard to enter it in my log that I passed such 


and such a buoy at 1313, but in spite of myself I look at the 
clock and say “One thirteen.” And at the moment of its 
occurrence I usually know apie an event takes place 
before or after the meridian. I am helped by my intuitive 


recognition of the instant in re the sun crosses the yard- 





arm. . . . Nevertheless, Edgard, it was a good try, and if 
ever I find myself chairman of a race committee I'll follow 
your suggestion. 
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StH BUY IT BAKED 


BREAD f~ \NCANS 


No matter how hurriedly you ‘‘shove-off’’ or how long you cruise— 
never be without fresh bread and fresh cake! . . . Baked right in the 
can and hermetically sealed to stay frcsh for more than a year— 
Hilker and Bletsch’s deliciously tender canned bread and pound cake 
is the answer for unexpected guests and impromptu snacks! . . . Just 
open a can and slice! . . . Once you try it—you'll never be without 
it! . . . Send for a dozen cans now! (Good for gifts, too!) 
BUTTER-CRUST BREAD ......... 1 doz. No. 3 cans—4.00 
OLD FASHIONED POUND CAKE ...1 doz. No. 3 cans--§.50 


Cash with order 


HILKER & BLETSCH CO. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


614 W. HUBBARD 
CHICAGO 10 


HOT 
ITEMS 
Hot Air Cabin Heater 


Use on any 
type _ Stove, 
Gas, Alcohol, 
Kerosene or 
Coal. Heats 
Cabin in a 
few minutes. 
Economical to 
operate. Rea- 
sonably 


Streamline Monel Metal 
2 Burner Alcohol Stove 


Pressure Type, 


Removable Monel Tray, 
Cast Bronze 


Burner, Brass Chromium 





Priced Rail, both Burners will operate contin- 
. uously for 14 Hrs. en one Gal. Fuel 
and | tb. of air. 
Get our 1948 catalog 7120. Send 50c for t handili FREE to 








gf 7 & 2 
Naval Architects, Dealers, Jobbers, Boat Builders, Ship Yards. Write us on 


your Company Stationery. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


1940 PITKIN AVENUE BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 





Learn... 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


Since 1930 the Westlawn Home Study Courses in Motor 
and Sail Boat Design Have Graduated the Majority of 
the Architects Now in the Profession. 

Courses Cover Both Theory and Practice and Students 


Complete Numerous Designs before Graduation. Ap- 
proved by Federal and State Authorities 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


WESTLAWN SCHOOL OF YACHT DESIGN 
Montville 2, New Jersey 














17’ Skipper and 20’ “Mate” 
Standard Open or Semi-En- 
closed Sea Skiff are ideal for 
Lake, River or Ocean serv- 


ice. Fine for fishing or 
pleasure and utility use. 
Write for literature or 
telephone Sea Bright 2-0091 


ZOBEL'S Sea Skiff & Yacht Works — Sea Bright, N. J. 








| 
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“proTect YOUR BOAT 


\ THIS WINTER with the 
fj 








FRAME IN PLACE ( 


Snugly fitted boat cover plus folding, compact frame. \ 
In handy shipping-storage carton. 


COMPLETE, READY-TO-USE SET for Stars, Lightnings, 
Comets, Snipes, Atlantics, Flatties, Mercurys, Interna- 
tional 110’s, Luders 16’s. Other types and sizes. 


Just place the hinged, folding frames, run wire ridge rope over them, 
fasten, bow and stern, bend on and tie down cover. 


FRAME - ERECTED 
Give type of boat 
when requesting 
quotation. 


FRAME APEX MOK HED 
OUTFIT COMES COMPLETE 
IN HANDY CARTON 

















S Get our prices on y 

> covers for any pe 
type sail or pow- a 
er craft. Write 


now—in time! 
Goet On Tu 4 Villy NORGE 
— ~ SAILMAKERS 
7 \ ) CORP. 
170-172 Second Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cable Address: Norgesail 











Eloctrictine -F\tGE 


ime ROPE CONNECTORS 


Te LAST WORD. 


| 7 Pee ae 


SAFETY—~ loose, frayed ends to snag your hands or 


clothing. Applied with ordinary tools, safely, 
either afloat or ashore. 


MAKE CONNECTIONS SAFE... because they have the highest holding 
strength of any known wire rope or strand connectors. 


In Installation. * killed lob 
SAVINGS—...i, do nee bi pat heared han 


. and quickly. In Use, 


because they prolong wire rope life by 
damping vibration and overcoming rope 
fatigue at entrance to fitting ... and 
because they are reclaimable. 





Simply slip the 
sleeve over the 
cable,spreadthe 


strands, insert and 
drive in the plug then 
apply the socket. See 


ee 


what a solid and r 
manent joint you ve 
by looking atit through 











Note ease of 
installation. * 








Send for , om 

* new de- the inspection hole put 
scriptive there ie the purpose, 
catalog, 





4121 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET « CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


& 



































BLUENOSE 
ONE-DESIGN 
Dimensions: L.o.a. 23'2”; 
L.w.l. 16’; Beam 6’; Draft 
3’8”; Sail Area 225 sq. ff. 
LEADS IN CONSTRUC- 
TION, PERFORMANCE 
AND APPEARANCE FOR 
THE LEAST COST 
Write for Particulars 


BLUENOSE 
YACHT BUILDING, 
HALIFAX, CANADA 
New England Distributors 


New England Maritime Sales 
pa 21 Lee St., Marblehead, 
ass. 























COMFORT 


—— 
y Uo 
R BER 


This modern contribution to mat- 
tress and cushion comfort is resil- 


M W FOGG ient but hard wearing, mold resis- 
e e tant and clean. KOROSEAL, as a 


COMPANY , INC. covering, makes the perfect mate 
Since 1845 for our AIRFOAM rubber. 
57 ROSE ST. Our other furnishings include cur- 


tains, pillows, carpeting, settees, 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. deck furniture, etc. 











THE KELVIN-WHITE "CONSTELLATION" 


HAS THE GIMBAL 
RING INSIDE that 

e@ Guarantees the maximum in per- 
formance and readability! 

@ Keeps the compass card level and 
the lubberlines vertical no matter 
how far or fast the roll and pitch. 

@ Lets you use a smaller, less ex- 
pensive binnacle. 

@ Adaptable to most binnacies now 
in use. 

@ Now available in 5”, 6”, 7” and 
8” sizes. 





Write tor descriptive circular. 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 STATE ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE LONG BEACH, CAL. 
38 Weter St. 146 N. Gay St. 4645 Faculty Ave. 




















For SOUTHERN CRUISING or a 
piace GIFT for HOME BOUND 
YACTHSMEN 


“SEAGUIDE” DIRECTION 

FINDER 
ompact — Space required but 

© Siesta including loop 

@ Bulkhead Mounted—Takes up no 
room on table or shelf 

@ Self Contained—No external wir- 
ing—Batteries good for season 

@ Salt Water Resistant—Baked en- 
amel and stainless steel finish 

@ Rugged Construction—Cast alu- 
minum including loop 

@ Non Magnetic—May be operated 
near compass. 


345 West 27th Street 
Turret Marine shinee: Inc. “New York LN. Y. 


Be 
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WITH THE RACING CLASSES 


Star Class president George Elder, retiring after 25 years 
during which he has piloted the international organization 
from the status of a budding national class to its present 
world eminence, has some pertinent remarks in the Septem- 
ber issue of Starlights about what makes a class work. 
What's needed, he says, is not master minds who conceive 
wonderful ideas and hope they'll carry themselves out, but 
officers who are willing, and able, to devote a great deal of 
their own time and om to the demanding, detailed work 
of running such an organization as the I.$.C.Y.R.A.; whose 
time is substantially their own and who are located where 
they can confer and work together. Other classes as well as 
the Stars could take the advice to heart. George becomes 
Commodore of the I.S.C.Y.R.A., a semi-honorary office long 
held by the late a Corry, and is succeeded as presi- 
dent by Harold C. Halsted, another official who has grown 
gray in the service of the class and fully understands the 
job he’s taking on. . . . The last annual meeting of the class 
ratified the charters of a dozen new and reinstated fleets, 
located in the United States, Cuba, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Italy, Portugal, Brazil and Austria. . . . Some recent victories 
in major Star competition: the North American Champion- 
ship was won by Charles and Bob Ross, of Seattle, in Cene. 
Buzz VanArsdale, of Wilmette Harbor, won his first blue 
star in the Great Lakes Championship. The Second District 
held its first annual Blue Star series at Gibson Island, Md., 
and Ronald Blizzard’s Snowflake took it with two first and 
a third place. Pat O’Gorman, from Long Island Sound, 
raided the Jersey Coast Challenge series and came home 
with the prize. Arthur Deacon, another Sound skipper, 
cleaned up likewise at Bellport, on Great South Bay, over 
Labor Day. 


Snipe Class officials expect that their 1949 International 


| Championships will be held on Long Island Sound. Na- 


tional secretaries of 10 nations voted, during this year’s 
world title series in Spain, to hold the event in this country 





next year, one reason being to give foreign skippers a chance 
to see what American Snipes look like. The National Cham- 
pionships will be held at some central point in the mid- 
West. . . . Newest Snipe fleet is one of 10 boats in Mozam- 
bique. Another is expected to be formed shortly in the 
Union of South Africa. . . . A new trophy in Snipe competi- 
tion next year will be for the Pacific Coast Snipe Champion- 
ship, with the first race to be held at San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

. The Cedar Point Y.C. won the annual Long Island 
Sound team championship. 


Lightning Class officers for the coming year are: Karl Smith- 
er, Eggertsville, N.Y., president; Wayne L. Brockett, North 
Haven, Conn., secretary; W. A. Grimm, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., treasurer; W. K. Swindeman, Jr., vice pres. and chief 
measurer; LeRoy Amy, Larchmont, N.Y.; P. S. Hedley, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; C. J. Ackermann, San Diego, Cal., and Dr. 
W. W. Jennings, St. Petersburg, Fla., vice presidents; E. W. 
McCain, Canton, O., honorary commodore; and Arthur 
Burtscher, Toledo, O., honorary vice commodore. . . . Kar] 
Smither believes the 89-boat fleet at the class’s Internation- 


| als at Buffalo made it the biggest one design a. ever 


| held in the world. Anybody want to dispute this? . . . Light- 
_ ning race results here and there include the winning of the 


President’s Trophy series by Karl Smither; of the third an- 
nual Little Egg Harbor regatta by Charles Dore, of the home 
fleet; of the Niagara River title regatta by Bob Seimer, of 


_ the home club; and of the Lightning series in the 56th an- 
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Nure, America’s going ahead... 
if we all pull together! 


Let’s compare yesterday with 
today .. . that will give us an idea 
of what tomorrow can be! 

Machine Power: Since 1910 we have in- 


creased our supply of machine power 
4% times. 


Production: Since 1910 we have more 
than doubled the output each of us pro- 
duces for every hour we work. 






PULLS 


- 


Income: Since 1910 we have increased our 
annus! income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of 
the same purchasing power.) 


Work Hours: Yet, since 1910 we have cut 
18 hours from our average workweek — 
equivalent to two present average work- 
days. 


HOW have we succeeded in achieving all 
this? Through the American kind of 


What we have already 
accomplished is just a 
foretaste of what we 
can do—if we continue 
to work together! 





‘1 





Approved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of The Advertising Council by: 
BORIS SHISHKIN 


Economist 
American Federation of Labor 


EVANS CLARK 
Executive Director 
Twentieth Century Fund 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 
Formerly President 
Studebaker Corp. 


teamwork! And what is teamwork? 


American teamwork is management 
that pays reasonable wages and takes fair 
profits—that provides the best machines, 
tools, materials and working conditions 
it possibly can—that seeks new methods, 
new markets, new ideas; that bargains 
freely and fairly with its employees. 

Our teamwork is labor that produces 
as efficiently and as much as it can—that 
realizes its standard of living ultimately 
depends upon how much America pro- 
duces—that expects better wages as it 
helps increase that production. 

Teamwork is simply working together 
to turn out more goods in fewer man- 
hours—making things at lower costs and 
paying higher wages to the people who 
make them and selling them at lower 
prices to the people who use them. 


What we’ve already accomplished is 
just a foretaste of what we can do. It’s 
just a start toward a goal we are all striv- 
ing to reach: better housing, clothing, 
food, health, education, with ever greater 
opportunities for individual development. 
Sure, our American System has its faults. 
We all know that. We still have sharp ups 
and downs in prices and jobs. We'll have 
to change that—and we will! 


It will continue to take teamwork, but 
if we work together, there’s no limit on 
what we can all share together of even 
greater things. 


WANT TO HELP? MAIL THIS! 


Pusiic Poiticy COMMITTEE 
Tue Apvertisinc Councit, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘“The Miracle 
of America,” which explains clearly and 
simply, how a still better living can be had 
for all, if we all work together. 


Name 





Address 








CONTRIBUTED BY THIS MAGAZINE AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America 


Occupation, 
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nual regatta of the Lake Sailing Skiff Assn., at Toronto, by 
Arn Corman, of Toronto. 


One-Ten Class skippers sailed this year, for the first time, for 
District Championships as well as for local and national 
honors. In District I, which also included the New England 
Championship, the series was concurrent with Marblehead 
Race Week. Russell Mattern, sailing Burney Bee, took five of 
the six races to leave no doubt whatever as to who was the 
champion. In District II, sailed at Ocean City, N.J., Walter 
J. LeFort, of the local fleet, sailed Fiji to a close victory. 
District III, sailed on Gull Lake, Mich., went to Martin 
Cassell, the class secretary-treasurer. San Francisco was the 
scene of the District IV series and also the home port of 
the winner, Jimmy VanDyke, sailing Schmoe, who finished 
only a quarter-point ahead of Les Larlander in Hot Breath. 


Duster Class national championship remained in the hands 
of the Riverton (N.J.) Y.C., whose skippers took the first 
four places in the series at the Brant Beach Y.C. The indi- 
vidual winner was Bob Lunstedt, with 157 points against 
144 for Gay Seither. Being under 19, Lunstedt also took the 
| national junior title. The series, in which 58 boats started, 
| was beset by complications. The first turned out all right, 
. | though the air was very light. In the second most of the 
| ff local boats followed the wrong cruiser, instead of the on: 
(ites 7-14 [ ls that was supposed to lead the fleet to the first mark, in- 
visible from the starting line, and lost much time. In the 
1 { 1 third race a heavy wind and rough sea proved too much for 
‘ i MARINE the little boats and half of them capsized. Winners of the 

| I) \ ENGINE three individual races were John Knight, of Riverton, Ben 
| Sleeper, of Brant Beach, and Bob Thompson, of Riverton. 





Feurs © Sixe e V-Eights « V-Twelve 


ve to Six Hundred Horsepower 


| Penguin Class rules were altered at the annual meeting to 
make optional the larger, deeper rudders which were devel- 
oped by the Manhasset Bay Fleet to improve the handling 
of the boats in strenuous Frostbite racing weather. A plan 
for regional championships was presented. Eleven new 
fleets and a 27 per cent increase in enrolled dinghies was 

| reported during the preceding year. Officers elected for the 
coming year included: Edward B. Rowe, Hampton, Va.. 
president; R. D. Israel, San Diego, executive vice president: 
R. W. Hooker, Hampton, Va., secretary; A. E. Cox, Hamp- 
ton, treasurer; W. A. Gill, Silver Springs, Md., and G. T 

| Ruby, Pasadena, members of the executive committee. 


Twenty-f 


»s. Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Ave. « Detroit 8, Mich 


our yacht 
IF HE DIP ou want, to 6et aboar’ pic TIME! 


ti £0F Rhodes 18s sailed their second annual class championship 
Mia 


off Pine Orchard, Conn., in September, the title going to 
John McK. Wright, of Stamford, Conn. 










beer cruise to 


ur yacht 
iF HE sage as "want to get aboare YOGET IT! 
ou 


mi to 
oe cruise to Mia 


ARGENTINA WINS SNIPE 


(Continued from page 70) 


race because of the mast. In the final race, the Argentines 
| were down in tenth place with Italy first, Portugal. second 
and U.S. third. However, due to the fact that each skipper 
was permitted to drop his worst race, Argentina dropped this 
anes cae one and wound up with three seconds and two firsts for five 
races. Spain was in second position and tied with Portug: ul 
on points, but the international committee figured that the 
Spanish boat had made faster elapsed time for the five se- 


0 lected races and it was therefore given second place. 
W 6 J. LS & C « The summaries: 


MI & 
MIAMI © 








Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th Final 

Country and skipper Race Race Race Race Race Race Race 
SAILMAKERS Argentina (C. V. Castex) 2 2 l 2 l 10* l 
Spain (A. P. Rodriguez) 3 3 3 ] 3 ag a 
Portugal (A. J. Vilardebo) 4* 4 2 3 2 2 3 
Italy (M. P. Reggio) 8 I 5 6 5 | | 
F ©) UN D E D 1 8 8 0 | United States (W. Wicker) 1 5 Gt... 6 3 5 
| Switzerland (T. Barbey) Deepa? | ages” 5 40 { 6 


Great Britain (T. C. I d 
Weekes) 7 6 ere 4 7 

GREENPORT LONG ISLAND Belgium, (Jules Maes) 6 7 Pee. ieee! 7 8 
France (Maurice LePage) 10* 8 8 8 8 9 

Brazil (A. B. de Mallo) ee gage 


NEW YORK . *denotes race dropped by skipper. 


” *disqualified. 


— 
to) 








ee. 


Crosby 
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MARINE UPHOLSTERY 


Its Beauty Endures from Year to Year 
New Shades and Textures, Same Price 


Ask your upholsterer for swatches and color range. 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by B. F. Goodrich Co. 


HUDGINS & RATSEY 


National Distriburors 
295 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16 
mM. W. FOGG CO 


the Easter 














WANT TO GO 
TO SEAP ead, 
42'x36'x12'9"x3'7” 
Power Boat with 

Steadying Sail 





Built for H. Wuesthoff, 

Esq., Milwaukee, Wis., 

by Sturgeon Bay Boat 
W orks. 





HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 


114 Liberty Street, New Yor) o, N. Y., Phone DI 9-0594 




















Cruising south this winter? 


In fact or in fancy, a cruise south can be aided and abetted 
by books calculated to help you and, when not strictly tech- 
nical, they can entertain you as well. 


A suggested list of such books: 


® CARIBBEAN CRUISE by Kate and Richard Bertram. An 
informal cruising guide to the various ports and anchorages 
in the Caribbean as well as a delightful account of the 
adventures and misadventures encountered in five years of 
cruising in that area. $3.75 


bm PRIMER OF NAVIGATION by George Mixter. Coastwise 
and celestial navigation as well as piloting, presented in an 
organized and clearly written manner. $5.00 


& HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY by M. R. Hart. The 84 pages 
(including index) contain one of the most simple, straight- 
forward explanations of navigation we know about. $1.50 


bm THE CRUISING MANUAL by Gerry Mefferd. A good refer- 
ence book to keep aboard any cruiser. $3.50 


® THE GALLEY GUIDE by Alex Moffat. Sea going recipes 
for sea going larders. $3.00 


» SAILING TO THE SUN by Howard Bloomfield. An Inland 


Waterway cruise in an auxiliary. $3.00 
& CRUISING TO FLORIDA by Morley Cooper. To Florida via 
the Inland Waterway in a power cruiser. $3.00 


& ISLANDS TO WINDWARD by Carleton Mitchell. $12.50 
To be included in the above list after publication in November: 
YACHTING IN NORTH AMERICA edited by E. V. Connett. 


$15.00 

All of the above titles, and many more, may be purchased 
from the 

BOOK DEPARTMENT — YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 









































-----what LIFE 
did NOT say 
~ about NAVICOTE 


In their article entitled “Barnacle Cure’ *— 
which proved Navicote Copper the only anti- 
fouling paint to completely prevent fouling — 
Life Magazine stated to their millions of readers 
that this “New paint keeps ship bottoms clean 
and smooth.” We are greatly indebted to Life 
Magazine for bringing these facts before the 
public and would like to add: 


¥%& Navicote Copper is the only antifouling 
paint which assures beauty, speed and fouling 
immunity. 


%& Navicote Copper is the leader of a complete 
line of Marine Finishes — all outstanding for 
beauty and durability. 


*Januery 5 1948 


Fhotedl Your Bool with NAVICOTE 





SENSATION 
OF THE SEA 


HART and BURNS Inc... 
Manupadlurers oF DURAHART Protecive Cocling 


















































ASK YOUR DEALER! 


. . . whenever you need new 
fittings for your boat. He 
can fil most of your require- 
ments from stock. He also 
has our 1948 Catalog listing 
all a. items he a o 2 
ly quickly, supported by the 
ah finished stocks which 
we regularly maintain here. 


hill 25c. for your copy of our 152 page Catalog 
WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


"A CENTURY OF DEPENDABILITY” 
10 SO. MAIN STREET, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
































MORE EFFICIENT! MORE DEPENDABLE! 


Available in 3 and 4-inch sizes, 
100 and 200 cu. ft. min. capacity. 











Palmer Scott E Co. tie: 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





WEASEL* 
Popular 11'4" Cat 
WOOD-PUSSY* 


Famous 13’6” Cat 


HURRICANE 


Smart 19’ Centerboard Sloop 


SMYRA 
Standard 19’ Keel Sloop 


COMPLETE REPAIR FACILITIES 


*TRADE MARK REGISTERED 




















PERFORMANCE 
APPEARANCE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Custom boats 15 to 32 feet, speeds to 75 m.p.h., semi step. Stock 
boat 16% feet, speeds 40 to 55 m.p.h., V-drive, no step. For fast 
recing craft, V-drives, speed rudders, other items. 


STELLARMARINE Research Corporation 
P. O. BOX 17, COCONUT GROVE, DINNER KEY, MIAM!, FLA 
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News from Yachting Centers | 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 
> Bob Monetti’s Hera, Tom Closs’s Fun, and L. H. Haney’s 
































| Léontine were the winners in the Manhasset Bay Y.C’s 


Stratford Shoal overnight race, sailed Sept. 18-19 in rather 
light and fluky conditions, with 37 starters. Hera, an At- 
lantic, sailed the 70 miles with a corrected time three min- 
utes better than that of George Hinman’s International 
sloop Sagola. Howard Seymour's Mutiny, another Atlantic, 
was third among 17 boats of various Sound one design rac- 
ing classes. Fun and a sister Herreshoff-Fisher’s Island 31- 
footer, Fred Dewey’s Procyon, finished one-two, with Paul 
Hyatt’s yawl Tomahawk third, in the Cruising Club Rule 
class. Léontine, a Saybrook Sailerette, cleaned up in the 
mixed cruising class for the second consecutive year. 


> The City Island Y.C. staged its annual long-distance races 
in September this year, with 33 starters. With the auxiliary 
classes going around Cornfield and Stratford Shoal, respec- 
tively, and the straight sailing classes around Stratford and 
Eaton’s, westerly breezes made it a leeward-windward race 
for all of them. Prize winners were: Sailing Division, Class 
A—Cayuga, Paul Hoffmann, Ist; Dolphin, W. B. Lockwood, 
2nd; Spookie, Wm. Ziegler III, 3rd; Class B—Tidsfordriv, 


|. F. Sheehan, Ist; Boca Chica, Arthur Livingston, 2nd; 


Special class, Lea, H. V. Spurr, 1st; Sou’wester Class, Boca 
Chica, 1st. Auxiliary Division, Class C, Butterfly, S. G. Bar- 


| nett, Jr., Ist; Baccarat, J. F. Ryan, 2nd; Class D—Nimrod 


IV, R. L. Hall, 1st; Gamin, J. B. Longshore, Jr., 2nd; Wind- 
ward Anchor, A. H. Gauss, 3rd. A highlight was the showing 
of the 40-odd-year-old Herreshoff sloops Butterfly and Phan- 
tom, first and third in the 140-mile auxiliary event. 


® The Shields family record for the season is something. 
Corny finished third in the various International Class series; 
Aileen won the Sound and National women’s sailing titles, 
and Corny, Jr., won the 210 Class championship and the 
Wessmann Trophy in the Manhasset Bay Fall Series. . 
Harlem Y.C’s memorial trophies, the Ben Bates and Sid 
Treat awards, were won respectively by the S boat Royal 
Scot, E. S. Deans, and the Star Holiday, E. J. Conway, Jr., 
the latter in a 28-mile race. . . . The Storm Trysail Club 
rendezvous at Price’s Bend is reported to have been a how!- 
ing success in every way. 


> The annual Columbus Day Race of the New Rochelle 
Y.C., around Stratford Shoal to Huntington Bay, with 27 
starters and fresh westerly breezes, was won by Mustang, 
Rod Stephens, with Gesture, Howard Fuller, second and 
Cotton Blossom III, Walter Wheeler, third. They finished in 
time to join one of the best attended fall rendezvous the 
Cruising Club has ever held, in Lloyd’s Harbor, Oct. 8-9. 


> The new Small Boat Racing Assn. reports a successful 
initial season, with 33 races held up to and including Labor 
Day, starting off Horseshoe Harbor, with the Snipe, Ghost 
and Wood Pussy fleets alternately supplying the race com- 
mittees. . . . The L-16s have organized a Western L.I. Sd. 
Fleet, with 20 active boats west of Matinicock. 


> For the record, the Sound Y.R.A. 1948 champions: In- 
ternationals, Bumble Bee, W. H. Stanley; Handicap, Div. 3, 
Patricia, A. P. Davis; S, Auley, W. S. Chesley; Atlantic, 
Ann, B. G. MacNary; Star, Wahini, W. P. O’Gorman; 210, 
Hotspur, Plato Skouras; Handicap, Div. 5, Valkyrie, S. E. 








Kay; Div. 6, Toughie, Ted Koepper; Sou’wester, Shelby II, 
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Che best gift for your 
yachting friends is 


Yachting 


the most popular 





boating magazine 


WHY IS YACHTING THE FAVORITE 
MAGAZINE OF YACHTSMEN? 





Because—each profusely illustrated monthly 
issue of YACHTING contains the greatest 
number of carefully selected articles, stories, 
photographs, plans and news of the sport 


of interest to yachtsmen everywhere. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 year subscription..................$ 5.00 


2 year subscription 
or two 1 year subscrptions.. 8.50 


3 year subscription 
or three 1 year subscriptions 12.00 


Canadian 50¢ a yr. add’! Foreign $1.00 a yr. add'l 


A distinctive gift card with your name 
penned on it will announce your gift of 
YACHTING. The card will be mailed just 
in time for Christmas with no worry or 


bother for you. 


JUST TEAR OUT THE GIFT ORDER FORM 
THAT’S BOUND OPPOSITE THIS PAGE, 
FILL IT IN, AND SEND IT IN WITH YOUR 
REMITTANCE. 
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A Remarkable, New 
DISCOVERY Ends Many 
BOAT TROUBLES! 


EN? boat varnishing troubles with PHENOPLAST, that 
remarkable, new discovery. PHENOPLAST is not a 
“plastic-paint’” nor a “plastic-base varnish,” but a 100% 
phenolic resin (the hardest plastic). Can be applied with 
brush or sprayed. You can paint it and remove the 


paint later with paint remover without affecting the 
PHENOPLAST! 


Not Affected by Salt Water! 


PHENOPLAST dries fast, yet it gives a BAKED-LIKE fin- 
ish that heretofore only could be obtained in high-tempera- 
ture ovens. PHENOPLAST is alcohol-proof and acid-proof ; 
it is also fire retardant! Easily applied. It is a most power- 
ful underwater glue and strengthens anything to which it is 
applied. PHENOPLAST seals woods against water absorp- 
tion and rot—makes plywood waterproof. PHENOPLAST 
covers about 600 sq. ft. to the gallon. Prices are $2.50 a 
pint; $3.75 a quart; $12.50 a gallon. On sale at your Marine 
Dealer or directly from us. (Dealer inquiries invited.) 


MAURICE L. CONDON CO., INC. 


270 FERRIS AVENUE 
(BOAT LUMBER) WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


a 


Copyright by PHENOPLAST CORP., N. Y., N. Y. 

















Viking 31 foot Cruising Sloop 


Complete or moulded hull only for your completion. 
40 foot Diesel Florida Sport Fisherman for immediate delivery. 
Designers & Builders in wood and steel up to 200 feet in length. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Phone: Stamford 4-3137 
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Chris-Craft in Chicago for Florida delivery. 
Choose your new boat, whether it be a 
runabout or cruiser, at America’s Largest 
Permanent Boat Display, Chris-Craft 
Boat Sales, Inc., when in Chicago. Here 
you may see and compare all available 
models of the leading American Pleasure 
Craft Line. If it would be more convenient 
for you to pick out your Chris-Craft in 
Florida you will be able to see all the 1949 
models at our Fort Lauderdale Branch, 
Florida’s Most Modern Boat Yard, and 
receive immediate delivery! Then, too, 
you will be more than pleased with the 
care that your Chris-Craft will receive 

at the hands of our factory trained 
and thoroughly experienced service 
personnel both in Chicago and Fort 
Lauderdale. 


Sohn Red 


AMERICA’S LARGEST CHRIS-CRAFT DEALER 


SS nen 
SS LLL OES 










Write or wire to 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


Chris-Craft Boat Sales, Inc. 
2500 S. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


FLORIDA OFFICE 


Rodi Boat Company, Inc. 
Andrews Avenue Bridge 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
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T. R. Ball; 110, Showboat, H. C. Morse; L-16, Naviator I]. 
Eleanor LeVine; Lightning, Rogue, John Webb; Comet 
Blue Peter II, Howard Finn; Thistle, Skeandhu, W. A 
Lenz, Jr.; Wee Scot, Chase Me, C. H. Tipke. 


> The boat-changing system tried out this year by th 
Junior Y.R.A. having worked badly because some clubs sent 
either perfectly terrible or outstandingly fast boats to each 
series, a new system is under consideration, whereby each 
junior and midget event will consist of two elimination 
races, followed by five championship races for those who 
qualify. The eliminations, in which each crew sails its own 
boat, should eliminate, along with second-rate crews, cluck 
boats. . . . Speaking of juniors, Briggs Cunningham cer- 
tainly deserves thanks for a lot of hard work in behalf of 
the kids, not to mention lugging a whole shipload of them 
around in Brilliant much of the summer. 


® The time has come for the Y.R.A. to do some construc- 
tive thinking about dividing the championship regattas, for 
the smaller boats at least, into semi-local group events. 
Weekly races at half a dozen or more convenient points, 
which would take in the small craft that now race locally 
as well as those that still go to the Sound events, could 
point up to a September series where the leaders in each 
local fleet get together to settle Sound championships. 
Otherwise, strictly local racing is going to take away more 
and more from Y.R.A. attendance and membership. . . . 
Also, it’s time all clubs holding overnight races and invita- 
tion racing cruises laid aside petty jealousies and got to- 
gether on a regular two-year schedule that would lead to 
fewer but better-attended events. . . . A memorial trophy 
in honor of Russell J. Nall, late president of the Y.R.A., has 
been subscribed, to go each year to the skipper making th: 
highest percentage in the Y.R.A. championships. Aptly, the 
first skipper to qualify is Russ’s young clubmate, Jack Webb. 
Lightning champion. 


> The Narragansett Bay S-boat sailors came down to Larch- 
mont and gave the local exponents of the class a lesson in 
how team racing is done on Oct. 2-3, winning the three-race 
series, 77-68%. . . . Glenn MacNary added the Bert A. 
Hinman Memorial Trophy to Ann’s string of prizes in the 
Atlantic Class’s post-season series. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Most boats in the area, except at Key West, were stowed 
away up rivers and canals in time to escape damage in the 
September hurricane. Docks and bulkheads, on the other 
hand, took a beating because the winds and waves lasted 
so long. Advancing at a slow six miles an hour from Key 
West on Monday, the 20th, the center moved northeast 
across Florida Bay, Cape Sable and Lake Okeechobee and 
out to sea near Melbourne Wednesday afternoon. Gusts 
reached 150 miles at the center when the anemometer blew 
out at Key West. Accompanying winds circled at 70 miles 
over a 60-mile radius. 

At Key West, 100 boats were reported beached or sunk, 
including a Coast Guard 75-footer that was washed up in 
the yard of a service station. Two hundred big turtles took 
to sea again from their smashed pens. At Miami, the 
$50,000 barge clubhouse of the River Rats lost its super 
structure. The Power Squadron’s LCI clubhouse, out oi 
control and about to block the entrance to the Coral Gables 
canal which dozens of boats were trying to get into, was 
squared around by Captain Louis Downer’s 22’ cruiser Dart 
on duty with the Coast Guard Auxiliary. At Eau Gallie, a 
100’ section of the old wooden bridge across the Indian 
River was washed out, as well as a dock at Melbourne. But 


. docks down here have the planking lightly nailed on so it 


can be washed off without wrecking the piling and nailed 
back on afterwards. 
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> When they would usually be sailing on Lake Minnetonka, | 
F, C. Lyman and Minneapolis friends were making a | 
West Indies cruise in his New York 32 Voyageur. . . . Dr. 
Santiago Claret, of the Habana Y.C., stopped in at a number 
of Florida ports with his motor cruiser Jaguar. The Herbert 
H. Pepplers, of Coral Gables, made a three-months’ cruise 
to New England in the diesel yacht Sirocco from Palm 
Beach, George Adams handling the charter for owner Frank 
M. Smith. The Harold Goldens, of Miami, are back from 
a trip to Chesapeake Bay in their 35’ Haretta III. Heading 
from Detroit to Florida via New York are Mrs. Ruth Nash 
Bliss’ 109’ diesel yacht Maid Marian II and Frederick Col- 
man’s 65’ Salador. Two boats from Ludington, Mich., are 
on their way down by trailer after it developed that the 
cost was less than by barge down the Mississippi—Harold 
Furstenau’s Matthews 38 Rusty Rose, bound for Fort Lau- 
derdale, and Robert Rohn’s 37’ Chris-Craft Sea Path for 
Islamorada down the Keys. 





> Boats coming down the inside route may get in a side 
cruise up the rivers of North Carolina with Tarheels Afloat, 
Inc., by contacting Secretary Robert Lowe, of Morehead 
City. .. . A shelter harbor is being built at Cape Canaveral 
in the 250-mile stretch between the St. Johns River and 
Fort Pierce. A sum of $1,365,000 has been voted locally 
to match the federal appropriation. . . . Additional mooring 
space will be available at Fort Lauderdale by January with 
the completion of the docks and parking area at the new 
Coral Ridge Y.C. on the fcr waterway. Controlling 
depths will be six feet or better. . .. Dockmaster Les Trafton 
advises there will be slips for 20 more boats at St. Petersburg. 


> The Diesel Engine Sales Co., of St. Augustine, has com- 
pleted its 100th shrimp netter. From 50’ to 60’ in length 
and in recent years all diesel powered, these boats are 
designed to stay at sea in any weather. Lockwood Pirie, new 
International Star Class champion, has converted one com- 
plete with shower bath and deep freeze. . . . John Crandall, 
of York, Pa., has bought the Elco 50 Debotha V from Ormel 
W. Dean, of Olean, N.Y., and the Interstate Electric Co., 
of New Orleans, has bought the Matthews 50 One Forty 
Four from Keith Warner, of Fort Lauderdale, both through 
J. M. Ewing. Preston E. Wire, of Washington, has bought 
the 65’ diesel cruiser Mikaro from G. M. Stull, of Phila- 
delphia, and Eugene LeMarie, of Annapolis, has bought the 
35’ ketch Kamara from Donald B. Brummel, of Chicago, 
both through Francis Dears. Jorge Ganoza, of Lima, Peru, 
has bought the 75’ motor yacht Cossack and Dr. Humberto 
Carbonell, of Santiago, Cuba, has bought the 40’ diesel 
cruiser Tarfu, both through Paul Liskey, of Herbert Hayes 
Yacht Sales. . . . Dr. Worth Schomberg, of Coral Gables, 
bought Mack Saunders’ C service runabout which he took 


up for some of the northern regattas, representing the Peli- 
can Harbor Y.C. 


> Warren Reid’s E inboard runabout took the free-for-all 
and class honors in the Miami River Rats’ fall regatta. Ed- 
ward Alvarez, of Havana, Charles Presbiey and Cleve 
Johnston led the cruiser classes; Douglass Muncie, the open 
service runabouts; Sonny Jones, classes E and D; Reid 
Sykes, the C service inboards. 


® In an 18-mile race from Caesar's Creek to Dinner Key 
held for auxiliaries, Henry Frampton’s 37’ ketch Moon Song 
was first in the larger class. Blue Stream III, a 42’ ketch just 
built by Dr. John Macdonald from designs by Wirth Mun- 
roe, second. In the boats under 30 feet, Jim Lipscomb’s 
sloop Dry Martini was first. 


ROSSIGNOL JOINS HIGGS MARINE 


> Vincent J. Rossignol, well known as a race driver and 
official of many racing organizations, has been appointed 
sales representative of Higgs Marine Service, Bronx, N.Y. 






























































arine 
isodraulic’ 
remote 
controls 


Strategically located at boating 
centers, ADEL distributors are fully 
equipped to completely install and 
service Adel Marine ISOdraulic 
Remote Controls. Three separate 
Adel systems are available to 
equip any boat, new or old, with 
modern hydraulic remote controls. 
Your nearby Adel distributor, or 
dealer, will be happy to help you 
select the right system for your boat. 


| BD 


For illustrated brochvrs describing Adel Marine 


*Trade Mark Registered. 


Here are 
Your ADEL 
Representatives 


"CALIFORNIA 


% Southcoast Company 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

* Stephens Brothers, Inc. 
Stockton, Calif. 

* Crofton Engine Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


FLORIDA 

%& Daytona Beach Boat Works, Inc. 
Daytona Beach, Flo. 

¥% J. Frank Knorr, Inc. 
Miami, Fla. 

¥% Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

* Correct Craft, Inc. 
Pinecastle, Fla. 


LOUISIANA 
*% George Engine Company, Inc. 
New Orleans, La. 


MARYLAND 
¥* Johnson & Towers 
Baltimore, Maryland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
% Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
% Chrysler Boat Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
¥% Truscott Boat and Dock Co. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


NEW JERSEY 
% Hubert S. Johnson 
Bay Head, N. J. 
NEW YORK 
% Diesel Marine & Equipment Corp 
New York, N. Y. 
OHIO 
% Ray C. Call Company 
Steubenville, Ohio 
% Great Lakes Diesel Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
OREGON 
%& Lee McCuddy'’s Columbia Marina 
Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
* Johnson & Towers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
TEXAS 


% Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 


Houston, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex. 


VIRGINIA 
%& The Paxton Company 
Norfolk, Va. 


ISOdraulic Remote Controls, contact your 
local representative or write Adel Precision 
Products Corp., 10787 Van Owen Street, 
Burbank, California. 
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Wilshire Thursday Hours, 


Sew HELPS 
“S TERHEL 


DENIMS 


At last a prewar quality in 
faded denims. In a new “extra 
comfort” sea-slack . . . 6.95 
Matching jacket, navy wool 
cuffs and waist, gaucho collar 

alae es o alee 7.95 
New“Flat-top” cap, navy serge, 
pure gold-embroidered owner’s 
ae eee 8.50 
Topsider’s new Commodore 
canvas deck shoe. Non-slip, 
with full arch support . 7.50 


* 


Sea-Togs from California’s finest sportswear store 
make swell Christmas gifts. W rite for catalog sheets. 


SS5S52WILSHIRE, MIRACLE MILE © LOS ANGELES 36 


CLIMAX “STOPPING TWINE” 
A Perfect Gift for the Racing Sailor 


@ No more swiping of sewing thread or knitting yarn 
for stopping sails. 








Climax Stopping Twine is thick and easy to handle 
yet breaks out when you want it to. 


@ Uniformly rotted cotton, Climax Stopping Twine comes 
in big cones good for a full season. 


@ Three sizes: ‘’S’’ for small boats at $1.00 per cone; 
“L” and “X” for medium and large yachts at $1.75 
per cone, 


See your dealer or write to us and we will direct you 
Manufacturers of Cotton Sewing Thread 
Established 1860 


THE GARDINER HALL JR. CO. 
SOUTH WILLINGTON, CONN. 














FLYING BRIDGE VERSION STONINGTON 36 








designed by Henry A. Scheel and built by 
STONINGTON BOAT WORKS 


Stonington, Conn. Phone Mystic 1276 


HENRY R. PALMER, owner-mgr. Write for details 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> Except for those fortunate ones who take, or send, their 
yachts to warmer places for the winter, the season here is 
all over. 

The Labor Day weekend was on the big-time list. The 
2000 Club staged a two-day run from Newport to Cutty- 
hunk and from Cuttyhunk to Onset with eight yachts 


_ entered. Dick Sweet’s S boat Spray won in the racing divi- 


sion and Bob Chapin’s Lord Jeff in the cruising class. 

At the Edgewood Y.C., the Beetles, Snipes and Indians 
had a three-day session. Charlie Bearse won the May Queen 
Trophy for Snipes with Lucky Lady and Herb Hollberg 
won the Gamino Cup for the same class. Bruce Wilson 
sailed Ad Lib to win the Ford Cup for Apprentice Beetles. 
Tom and Joan Gately won the Harris Trophy for Able 
Beetles and Winthrop Aldrich, with Widgeon, took the 
Harris Trophy for Apprentice Beetles. 

All the classes swapped boats after each race. Eight skip- 
pers sailed eight races in the Indians and Bob Nickerson 
won with seven points to spare. Ten Snipes sailed 10 races 
and Dave and Herbie Hunt won by one point over Bob 
Peabody. Nine boats and nine races was the setup in the 
Able Beetles and Tommy Hazlehurst won, four points ahead 
of Blair Barrows and Gil Thorpe who were tied for second 
place. The Apprentice Beetles was an eight-crew, eight-race 
series and the finish was close—Neil Turner was first and 
Winthrop Aldrich second, only one point behind him. Three 
hundred and ninety-six starts in three days kept the race 
committee plenty busy. 


> At the Barrington Y.C., Prudy Barton won the ladies’ 
championship series, and Cushing Ladd the novice cham- 
pionship. At the Tiverton Y.C., the Candy Class division A 
went to Old Nick, division B to Almond Joy and division C 
to Baby Ruth. 

Nancy Parsons’ Star boat Panic won the Commodore 
Gidley Trophy in the three-race series with two firsts and a 
second. And there was racing at Bristol, Saunderstown, 
Coles River and Sakonnet. Labor Day was a labor day for 
the racing skippers of Little Rhody. 


® The Narragansett Bay Y.A. awards championships on 
the results of the club regattas sponsored by the Association 
in which a boat must sail not less than half of the regattas 
in which her class starts. On that basis, championships this 
season go to Ernest Swanson’s Swan in the combination 
B-C handicap class, Irving King’s Brownie V in handicap 
class T, Ned. Keiner’s Imitator in handicap class W, and 
Robert C. Chapin’s Lord Jeff in the cruising class. 


Pm In the one-design classes, I. Willard Garner’s Vanitie 
won in the S Class, Bob Nickerson’s Seneca in the Indians, 
Charlie Bearse’s Lucky Lady in the Snipes, Ted Hale’s 
Wetasse in the Yankee Dories, E. Van Tingley’s Raven in 
the Herreshoff Bullseyes, Bob Cook’s Restless in the Comets, 
Roy Barilett’s Whim in the 110s, Warren Whalen’s Bucca- 
neer in the Herreshoff 15s, George Bransford’s Gismo in the 
Lightnings, Rollin C. Whyte’s Pingo in the Stars, T. G. 
Nichols’ Red Rascal in the Town Class, Earl and Ernest 
Brooks’ Whitecap in the Nationals, Neil Barney’s Nibs in 
the Whitecaps; Bob Lord’s Hobnob in the Lawley 15s, Vic 
Nylen’s Goblin in the Clippers, Neil Turner’s Red Cloud in 
the Apprentice Beetles, Pete Waterman’s Pinfeather in the 
Able Beetles, George Harte’s Fudge in the Candy Class 
Div. A, Edgar Cyr’s Marshmallow in the Candies Div. B, 
Arthur Beaudry’s Whiffey in the Wood Pussies, and Mar- 
jorie Sharpless’ Hi Ball in the Weasles. Three 210s sailed 
two races and broke even on four points apiece and the 
Association will leave it to the three owners to decide for 
themselves which should be called champion. 


® Ten boat teams of the Barrington Tired Fathers and the 
Edgewood Peppy Pappies sailed their annual team race 
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"NIMBUS," Owner and 
Skipper, Magnus Pedersen, 
winner Atlantic Coast Cham- 
pionship 1948. Winner At- 
lantic Coast Championship 
1946 with “Valhalla.” 
Snipe Class World Cham- 
pionship won with Larsen 
Sails by Argentina in Spain 
1948. 
Tops in sails for any class 
or size craft 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 
Yacht Sailmakers 
50 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 




























The new Fellows and Stewart 


* fid with detachable handle 








zy 
S FID , will save you time... make 
cleaner... neater splices. 
dl 
i we Handles any cordage up to 


1%’ diameter. 

PRICE § 425 
o 4 
FELLOWS 


and 
STEWART | 
N RPORATED 
TERMINAL ISLAND 


CALIFORNIA 
Phone TErminal 2-7264 


A oeauer 
INQUIRIES INVITED 





One of the finest books for yachtsmen ever 
published 


YACHT SAILS 


Their Care and Handling 


By Ernest Ratsey and W. H. deFontaine 


And here is what yachtsmen say about it: 


“ .. ‘Yacht Sails’ will be not only a best seller but a con- 
tinuous seller among yachtsmen. It is a complete treatise on 
the subject which leaves little else to be said.” 

—E. F. H. in YACHTING WORLD 


oo 


... Yacht Sails’ will make a better sailor and a more com- 
petent ship’s husband out of any yachtsman who reads it, in 
addition to being enjoyable reading.” —William H. Taylor 


“... It would hardly be for me to have anything to say criti- 
cally on a book about sails written by anyone with the name 
of Ratsey; but | know at least enough about the subject to 
be sure that if you are interested in sails; in how they are 
made; how they should be handled; and how they should be 
repaired, then this is a book you ought to have.” 

—F. E. in the JOURNAL OF THE LITTLE SHIP CLUB 


“1 have enjoyed so much the copy of ‘Yacht Sails, etc.,’ by 
Ratsey and deFontaine, recently purchased from you that | 
want to send a copy to my sailmaker . . .” 

—from a letter to YACHTING’S Book Dept. 


Profusely illustrated @ $4.00 
Need we say more, other than—order your copy today from the 
BOOK DEPARTMENT * YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, New York 
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CONTENTS 


William H. Taylor 
The Atlantic Coast 


Albert O. Snite 
The Great Lakes 


Arthur H. Thomson 
Inland Canadian 
Lakes and Rivers 


Spencer A. Merrell 
The Mississippi River 
System 


J. M. Kinabrew, Jr. 
The Gulf of Mexico 
Coast 


Stewart Robertson 
Southern California 
Waters 


William A. LaViolette 
Northern California 
Waters 


Les. T. Ordeman 
The Oregon Coast 


Charles D. Ogden 
Puget Sound 
and Vancouver 











Whether you 

enjoy 
sailing or 
motorboating, 
on fresh water 
or salt — 


| THIS IS 
JTHE BOOK 
FOR YOU! 


Nine outstanding authorities 
have covered every phase of 
yachting on the Atlantic, Gulf 
and Pacific Coasts, on the Great 
Lakes and the waterways which 
connect them with salt water and 
each other, and on the vast in- 
land river systems and lakes. 

The problems of local pilot- 
ing, weather, harbors, tides and 
currents, yacht clubs, waterfront 
facilities, local types of yachts, 
racing, cruising—in fact all 
angles of yachting have been 
covered in a practical and com- 
prehensive manner by men who 
really know. 

The scope of this book is so 
great that no one man could 
have written it. It is the unusual 
book which you can really enjoy 
reading at home and actually use 
on board your boat. 








150 beautiful illustrations, 26 
especially prepared maps. $15.00 


YACHTING 





D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue 

Wew York 3, W. Y. 
Please send me the 
book YACHTING IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Within ten days I will 
either return it or send 
you $15.00 plus a few 
cents postage. 


fre eee 


in North America 


Edited by EUGENE V. CONNETT 
Introduction by De Coursey Fales 


At your bookstore or 
send this coupon 
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I ¢ ° Sept. 19 and the Tired Fathers won by 342 to 287 points. 
about a dealership fou Wendell Brown, of the Pappies, was high point scorer. 
Four crews of the Edgewood Indians went to Boston 

Sept. 19, sailed a team race against four of the Massachu- 
setts Bay crews, and came home with the short end of the 
score. 

| Short ends—Newly elected officers of the Wickford Y.C 

are Kenneth H. Wollson, commodore; Stanley Mason, vice 
commodore; Mrs. Hartley Bamber, secretary; Dr. Stanley 
Van Wagner, treasurer; and Leroy Fales, race committee 
chairman. . . . At the Bristol Y.C. the only changes are in 
a couple of committees. . . . Looks like a class of the 
KEEPS YOU WHERE Quincy Adams 17s next year, as Bob Creedy has bought 
uad and enrolled her in the East Greenwich Y.C. fleet. . . 
VOU WAM TO Wally Schmid has bought the Indian Class Iroquois from 









Ned Broomhead. . . . Wallace H. (Bud) Humphrey has 

bought the 35’ auxiliary sloop Liteskip II from Falmouth 

You can always rely on the CQR-to dig owners, adding another to the East Greenwich Y.C. fleet. 
in faster-to hold better-and not to foul. _ > Brig. Gen. Charles F. Tillinghast, one of New England's 
Send for our bulletin. | leading yachtsmen of a generation past, died at his home in 


Providence Oct. 3, aged 77. With his famous Little Rhody 


under license from and other craft he had won many trophies in years gone by. 


HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., American licensees of 






the Security Patent Anchor Company, Ltd. of Scotland He was a past commodore of the Bristol Y.C. 
petit 
ys BUS any CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
| co n- 
+e For gr Ener gion? iat By Bugeye Bill 
wrt ¢ PARK Spee DEALERSHIPS 
w mete OPEN ® In the Green Star series held off Gibson Island, John 
1 


Noble, of Tred Avon Y.C., won all three races in his Gadfly. 
| Bill Kouwenhoven’s Shadow II, of the Gibson Island fleet, 
was second. 


> Approximately 75 boats competed in West River S.C’s 
19th annual sailing regatta off Galesville. An added feature 
__. | this year was a two-lap race between two log canoes built 
by Ed Leatherbury, octogenarian canoe builder and sailor 
| of Shadyside, Md. Bob Clagett, of Washington, sailed the 
syndic: ate-owned Eagle to victory over Leatherbury’s newest 
canoe. 
The weekend produced these series winners: Chesapeake 
20s, Commodore Buddy Hartge’s Cutty Sark; Chesapeake 
_ 16s, Dr. Joe Veith’s Duchess; Comets, Ernie Covert’s Scan 
dal; Penguins, Len Penso’s Trinket; Hampton One Designs, 
Jack Martin’s My Dream; Lightnings, Arthur Carnduff’s 
Halcyon; National One Designs, Pete Geis’ Zephyrus; 
Moths, Joe Kavanaugh’s Miss Lucy. Trophies were awarded 
by Commodore Hartge. 





& Johnson Grymes’ New York 32 Folly, of Tred Avon 
Y.C., required just over 25 hours to cover the 100 miles of 
Gibson Island Y.S’s annual race to Cedar Point and return 
over Labor Day, but she was still faster than anything in 
the big fleet. Folly took the Chesapeake Bay Cruising Cup 

eee eta for best corrected fleet time and first in Class B. George 
x ae Lockwood’s big sloop Lone Star, of Charleston (S.C.) Y.C., 











= — nates —s ed won Class A honors. Paul Torek’s Oxford “400” was top 
yacht in Class C. His Water Sprite II flies the Tred Avon 
Y.C. burgee. 


> Amassing points in the Rhode River, Love Point-Swan 
Point, Poplar Island and Cedar Point Races, Miller Sher- 
wood’s Owens’ cutter Rubicon won the Narada Trophy for 
high scoring boat in the Gibson Island Y.S. fleet. 


® The Potapskut S.A. and Magothy River Association 
joined forces in September for a one-day small boat regatta 
on the upper Magothy. Winners included—Stars, Blizzard’s 
Snowflake; Comets, Eddie Rogers’ Beap V; Lightnings, L. 
W. Gregory's Susan; International 110s, Charles Slater, Jr's 
Javelin; Snipes, S. R. Belt’s Tinker; handicaps, A. C. Har- 
rington’s Thistle. 





> John Francis’ 225 hydroplane Whirlaway, of Hickory, 
BUILDERS OF FINE CRAFT * Los Angeles Harbor, California | N.C., won Div. I honors and the Glenn L. Martin Trophy 
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at Baltimore Y.C’s 10th annual regatta off Sue Island in 
mid-September. Div. II 225s were led by Calvin Thomas’ 
Breezy Il, of Baltimore. This race was for the Bruno Lari 
Memorial Trophy. 

Other winners in the so-called Lord Baltimore regatta 
were Sarkis Kavookjian’s Thumper, 91s; Joe Palmer's Tom- 
my Boy, 135s; Ed Babb’s Black Magic, Pacific One Designs; 
Walter Cervenka’s Honey, B service runabouts; Howard 
Durm’s Cry Baby V, D service runabouts; Frank Ludwig’s 
Pyxis, C service runabouts; Roy Bagley’s Stinky, E service; 
Walter Thomas’ Miss Stoney Creek, F service; J. Paul Lil- 
ley’s Jay Pee, A racing; Joe DeWeese’s Vivo, B racing; Ed- 
mund Thompson’s T. M. Special, C Racing; Frank Foulke’s 
Sagana VIII, D racing; Reese Layton’s Yellow Jacket Jr., 
48-cubic-inch runabouts; Sagana VIII, uniimited runabouts. 
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WAND IV 
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> Maryland Y.C. wound up a highly successful season with 
its sailing regatta on Rock Creek in mid-September. Win- | 
ners included: Comets, Rogers’ Beap V; Lightnings, Lloyd 
S. Trefethen’s Chubbs; Stars, Charles Perry’s Spindrift; 
Hamptons, Bill Cooper's Bilco; Snipes, Edwin LeBrun’s 
Barnacle Too; Penguins, C. E. Balfour’s P-T II; Moths, Bud 
Driver’s Pest; International 110s, Joe Dow’s Barracuda; 
racing division, Vincent Keenan’s Marguerite; Class B cruis- 
ing, O. H. Williamson’s Falcon, and C cruising, Harold 
White’s Cheetah. 


Non-assessable, 






profit-participating. 
Sold through agents 
and brokers. 


_ 





> In Sparrows Point Y.C’s regatta earlier in the season, 
Marguerite and Cheetah came through with wins in their 
classes. John Meding’s Ripple was Delta Class winner. The | 
big boats sailed a 10-mile course. Only small class pro- | 


| 
grammed was the Lightnings, won by Charles Cairns’ | 
Chance. 


| 
> Garland Miller's Tradition II, the new Class A yacht | 
from Norfolk-way, led six boats in a 13-mile race durin 
the annual regatta of Rappahannock River Y.C. Small fry 
winners were: Hamptons, “Skinny” Holloway’s Joy Way II; 


Snipes, Charles Somervell’s Baby Face; Moths, “Happy” | 
Hogshire’s Smoky; Penguins, Ed Rowe’s An-Nan, and Han- | 


dicaps, Herbert Potts’ Surprise. 


> For the third straight year, Bobbie Dunigan, of Gibson | 


Island fleet, is winner of the Symington Memorial Trophy 


for Stars. His Crash led a 10-boat fleet over an 8-mile course 
in the Bay. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> Elaine, a Sou’wester Class, 34’ auxiliary sloop, with her 
owner, Dr. William Earl Clark, of Southwest Harbor, as 
skipper, rang up a total of 21 points to win first place in 


the Camden Labor Day Race of Sept. 4-5. Second place | 


winner, with 19 points, was Gelouba, George H. Batchel- 
der’s 45° cutter from Marblehead. Ambrose Cramer’s Hunt- 
designed Ho-Hum hailing from Rockport, Me., was third. 
Eleven craft took part in this annual two-day event con- 


sisting of a run from Camden to Buck Harbor the first day | 


and back to Camden the next. Among the competitors were 
several recently built boats including the 42’ sister sloops 


Alphard and Gone Away owned respectively by Judge Cur- | 
tis Bok, of Camden, and Morris Cheston, of Pulpit Harbor. | 


Ratings were based on the C.A.A. measurement rule which 
has been used for handicapping all of Maine’s principal 
cruising class races this year. 


» Black Dragon, a rugged, typically British, 40’ cutter, | 


recently shipped to this country aboard a freighter from 
Rotterdam, departed from Southwest Harbor a few weeks 


ago on a cruise intended to terminate eventually at Van- | 


couver, B.C. The cutter’s owners, Mr. and Mrs. Derek 


Topham, of West Merea, England, plan to spend the winter | 


months cruising the Caribbean and to start the West Coast 
leg of the trip next spring. 
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YACHTING 


> Chips: A generous gift to the Camden Y.C., consisting 
of extensive improvements to the club grounds and seawall, 
has recently been made by Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, daughter 
of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis. . . . Although the Maine 
Maritime Academy is only five years old, it already has 
graduated 564 officers, 241 of whom were reported to be 
engaged in their profession at sea on Sept. 2. . . . Winner 
of the Bar Harbor Y.C’s L-16 August Series was Charles C. 
Chaplin; second place was won by Mrs. Minot K. Milliken. 
. . » The Rockport B.C. officially opened its new clubhouse 


_ on Sept. 19... . Comdr. Donald B. MacMillan completed 


his 27th Arctic expedition when he brought the famed 


| schooner Bowdoin into Boothbay Harbor, Sept. 15, after an 
| 8400-mile voyage to the Big Chill and back. . . . Latest 
_ addition to Maine’s growing list of yachting organizations is 


the Harraseeket Y.C. (hay fever to you), which was 


| formed at South Freeport early in September. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> The last big event of the season, the Commodore Sheldon 


_ Clark Regatta, was sailed in perfect weather with a fresh- 


ening breeze on Sunday, Sept. 19. About 90 boats com- 
peted. The 38’ yawl Fleetwood, sailed by Nick Geib of the 


| Columbia Y.C. in Class D, was the winner of the cruising 


time prize, while Russ Moon in his L-16 Delight captured 
the honors in the Universal division. In the cruising classes 
Venturon, H. F. McNeil, was winner in Class A, Taltonah 
in Class B, Aerou in Class C and Fleetwood in Class D. 
Among the first ten boats on corrected time there were four 
A Class, two B Class, two C Class and two D Class boats, a 
fairly even distribution. In the Universal Class, Gale was 
the winner in the Q Class, Yankee in the R Class, Little 
Haste in the S Class, and Delight in the L-16s. 


> The new slate of officers for the Great Lakes Cruising 
Club includes Vaughn Shoemaker, commodore; Burton 
Smalley, vice comm.; rear commodores, H. F. Wood for 
Lake Michigan; William O. Collins for Lake Superior; Dr. 
Gordon Calder, for Lake Huron; W. L. Janus for Lake 
Erie; and H. M. Sharp for Lake Ontario; Herbert Gaetgens, 
Sec’y.; Thomas G. Richards, treas.; Theo. M. Dunlap, fleet 
capt.; Dr. Harold E. Davis, fleet surgeon; and W. J. Terrell, 
judge advocate. New directors will include Gordon Hatch, 
Philip Hess, Jr., James H. Kimberley, Malcolm Vail, Ed- 
ward Krug and William D. Phillips. 


> The three-race series for the Lutz Trophy for Q boats was 


| sailed off Jackson Park on Sept. 11-12 by seven boats and 
| won by Otto Schoendorf’s Hope of South Shore Y.C., Mil- 


waukee, with 18% points for two firsts and one fourth place. 
Falcon was a close runner-up with 18% points, followed by 
Lively Lady with 17. 


_ ® Two young University of Chicago men, Dr. Roy Walford 


and Albert Hibbs, bought the 40’ English type gaff-rigged 
cutter Adonde, designed and built by Clinton Gurnee in 
1935 and sold to the present owners through Jim Fahey. 
They have just left Chicago in Adonde for the Caribbean 
for an extended cruise via the Barge Canal and the Hudson 
River. 


& On crossing the finish line of the Tri-State Race at St. Joe 
under power, Nick Geib held up before the astounded eyes 


| | of the race committee a bucket which he alleges was wired 


CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—For Waterproofing-Mildewproofing of Canvas 
FIREGARD—Fire Resisting, Waterproofing & Mildewproofing of Canvas 


Elastic. For Patching of Canvas Covers, Sails, Awnings, Tents, etc. 
Send for Instruetive booklet on Kuhis 14 Great Products 
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to the rudder of his D Class yaw] Fleetwood just before the 


start of the race by some unknown miscreant, and was not 
PATCHLAST—An Acid-proof adhesive that will remain Waterpoof and 


| dishes over the side the next morning. This comes under the 


discovered until a crewman started to wash the breakfast 


general heading of a dirty low-down trick but if it had been 


| done to some of the other boats that day it might have been 


a downright advantage. A large bucket astern would have 
prevented them from sailing so far in the wrong direction. 
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and she is built to take what the sea demands by men who ceived for yachtsmen with other requirements. Further details 
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> Rog Williams who sails his 22 Square Meter Rinette IV 
in every race he can reach for miles around, and usually 
collects mugs in wholesale lots, has done it again this year. 
Sailing in 12 major races, he took six firsts, two seconds, 
two thirds and two fourths. 


Warren Davis, ex-commodore of the Ephraim Y.C. and 
of the Great Lakes C.C., and former author of this column, 
is offering his A Class ketch Great Bear, ex-Stowaway II, 
for sale, largely because his sailing sons are now through 
school and at work in distant parts. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


® The Corinthian Y.C. in Belvedere held a Commodore's 
Dinner, presided over by Commodore Sherman Peterson 
and honoring Skippers Alesio and Nuckolls for their first 
and second places in the Santa Cruz Windjammers’ Race. 
. . . The San Rafael Y.C. made a three-day club cruise up 
the Napa River, which was followed by a rendezvous and 
barbecue at McNear’s Beach. . . . Stockton Y.C. held a 
club cruise to Steamboat Slough from their Stockton anchor- 


_ age. This club wishes to advise Bay yachtsmen that at 
| present dredging operations are progressing in much of the 
| delta water, and that hazardous navigation exists. 


| The City of Stockton has installed slips at Weber Point 





for visiting yachtsmen. Under the direction of Ray Newby, 
sheltered berthing facilities have been developed for nearly 
50 boats, adjacent to the City slips, and gas pumps and 
lubrication facilities have been installed. Ice is available, 
while the marketing district of Stockton is only a block 
or two away. . . . On the Mokelume River below Stockton 
floats have been installed for about 50 boats at Perry’s 
Landing, where advantage has been taken of the protection 
afforded by the Tule Burm. 


® The first weekend in October the St. Francis Y.C. held a 
cruise into the Delta region, and were guests of the Grind- 
stone Joes Association. This club stimulated interest in their 
annual regatta by instituting a Calcutta Pool two nights 
before the start of their events, at which time the contending 
boats were auctioned off at a large and extremely active 
stag dinner. Top price was brought by a Bear Boat, and 
this class had the largest number of entries in the regatta. 
The Bear Boat Association announced that it will stage its 
first International Championship at Sausalito this fall, with 
several entries expected from outside the Bay. 


> Entrants in the Barth Trophy Race sailed out into the 
South Bay, feeling their way in a dense fog, seeking the 
starting line. Fifteen minutes before the race was scheduled 
to start at 12:00 noon, the fog lifted revealing an unprece- 
dented 52 entries. Because of lack of wind and the ground- 
ing of some of the contestants, the starting was postponed 
for an hour, following which brisk competition developed 
throughout the 16-mile course from the Coyote Point Y.C. 
to San Francisco Y.C. The first boat in was Bob White’s 
Satisfaction, but after handicaps were figured, the brother 
and sister team of Jim and Suzanne Jessie won with their 


Div. 17 sloop Green Dolphin. 


> The Elkhorn Y.C. at Moss Landing, with the clubhouse 
completed, announces an ambitious plan to acquire a larger 
and more permanent location ashore. This becomes increas- 
ingly necessary as members of this club acquire more large 
boats like Charlie Hitchcock’s 60’ staysail schooner, Aafije, 
and the 50’ schooner, Story II, recently brought under this 
club’s colors by Tony Petti. Also included in the roster of 
yachts is George Gaudin’s 108’ diesel yacht, Hopestill. 


> Foree Chittenden has placed in competition a new tro- 
phy, to be called the Palo Alto Y.C. Perpetual Trophy, 


| which will be presented annually to the winner of a race 
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for sailboats over 18’ in length, and sailed under Y.R.A. 
rules. Eligibility is limited to boats of the four South Bay 
yacht clubs. 


> The William Randolph Hearst Perpetual Trophy for In- 
ternational 14s, the possession of which designates the 
owner as the West Coast champion of this division, was 
brought to the Bay area from Los Angeles by Dick Stevens, 
who won it at the International 14 Regatta in Newport. 
Cheva, built by Stevens in the Stevens Brothers’ Yard at 
Stockton, won the easy way with three firsts in three events. 
Adding luster to this victory is Dean Morrison’s second in 
the International Star competitions at Seattle, with Yellow 
Jacket. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Cadet Collins S. Hyers, USCG, of the U.S. Coast Guard | 


Academy is the new president of the I.C.Y.R.A., succeeding 
Frederick H. Wilson, Jr., of Brown, who was graduated in 
September. Hyers is the second Coast Guard cadet to lead 
this organization as L. Whitman Goddu served as president 
in 1945-46. 


> At a meeting at Marblehead, Sept. 14, several changes 
were made in the executive committee. Commodore Jona- 
than M. Lambert of Trinity was elected Star Class Chairman 
to replace Collins Hyers, and Daniel W. Greenbaum of 
M.I.T. was elevated to the McMillan Cup chairmanship, 
succeeding William H. Trayes, Jr., who has transferred 
from Boston U. to the U. of Chicago. Augustus L. Putnam 
of Harvard and Midshipman David G. Cluett of Navy re- 
tain their respective posts of Dinghy Racing and Cruising 
Chairmen. Elected new members-at-large of the Executive 
Committee were Commodore John H. Blodgett, Jr., of 
Princeton, Commodore John C. Snedeker of Cornell, and 
Commodore William R. Mattern of Boston U., with Gayle 
B. Charles of Yale retaining a position on this body. 


& Yale’s Bobby Coulson retained possession of the McMillan 
Cup in the annual series held in the 210 Class off Marble- 
head, Sept. 13-15. However, the Yale star had a less easy 
time winning this coveted trophy than a year ago. In a 


tight series, Yale scored 24% points, Princeton (Jack Blod- | 


gett) 23%, Brown and M.I.T. 21% each, and Pennsylvania 8. 


Fine wholesail breezes from the southwest featured the 


first day’s racing. 


&> The first important event of a record 64-regatta fall season 
was the Star Class Championship preliminaries held at the 





Coast Guard Academy, September 25-26. With a 15-college | 


entry list, two qualifying heats were necessary. Harvard, the 
winner for the past two years, was seeded directly into the 
Oct. 16-17 finals due to the late return from Europe of 
Olympic Champion Hilary Smart. 


Jack Clark of Coast Guard, runner-up for the past two | 
years, led the first heat on Sept. 25 with 37 points, which | 


included four firsts. 
were Cornell’s Johnny Snedeker with 34 and Boston Col- 
lege’s Francis Charles at 32. Yale’s Bobby Coulson, shooting 
for the only major I.C.Y.R.A. crown which has eluded him, 
topped the second heat on Sunday, Sept. 26, with 26 
points. Fred Blatt of M.I.T. with 24 and Dick McCarthy of 
Holy Cross with 20 also qualified for the finals. 


> King’s Point was the first school to open its dinghy cam- 
paign this Fall. . . . The Cadet-Midshipmen won a pair of 
September duals from Webb and Princeton. 


. . » The second and third qualifiers | 


e's i ee ee 


newcomer, John Smith, as high scorer, King’s Point defeated | 


Webb 161 to 101 on September 18th and Princeton 106 
to 70 on September 25. 


> Due to the rapid development of college yachting, the 
I.C.Y.R.A. has reorganized its procedure to relieve the 


A permanent, waterproof, elastic and flexible ma- 
terial widely used for waterproofing double- 
planked bottoms of wood boats, either with or with- 
out canvas. Waterproofs and seals all worm holes 
and joints and remains flexible throughout the life 
of the boat. Does not contain any tar, asphalt or 
pitch. Has a neutral color and will not bleed 


through paint. Not affected by atmospheric 
changes, so will not become soft and ooze in 
warm temperatures or become hard and brittle 
in cold temperatures. 


For more pleasure and less work, for better preser- 


vation, for smarter appearance and greater pride 
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Ask the skipper of the smartest-looking boat in the 


fleet what she’s painted with, and chances are he’ll teil 
you “Dulux.” 


Smart boat . . . and smart skipper! He knows from ex- 
perience that ‘“‘Dulux’”’ makes the difference . . . between 
“just average” appearance and outstanding beauty. For 
the boat that’s painted with ‘‘Dulux” stays sparkling- 
bright all season long, whether it’s painted a glistening 
white or one of the smart, new ‘‘Dulux”’ colors. 


‘*‘Dulux”’ makes the difference, too, in the protection 
your boat investment demands. ‘‘Dulux’”’ resists salt spray, 
hot sun, and harbor gases . . . stands up under hard 
knocks without chipping or cracking. These are qualities 
that have made ‘‘Dulux”’ the standard by which all other 
marine finishes are judged. 


See for yourself why you find ‘‘Dulux,”’ from masthead 
to waterline, on the boats that catch your eye. Your local 
“Dulux” Marine dealer will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about correct painting procedure, and show you the 
complete line of colors now available in ‘“‘Dulux’’ Marine 
Finishes. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
FINISHES DIVISION, 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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pressure on the secretary. . . . A new office to issue circulars 
for major events and entry blanks for all regattas and to 
appoint officials has been established at M.I.T. under the 
direction of Daniel W. Greenbaum, who should be addressed 
on all regatta matters. Walter C. “Jack” Wood, assistant 
secretary-treasurer, will handle correspondence and infor- 
mation concerned with the Board of Governors, student- 
administration relationships, boats, sailing programs, safety 
procedure, club organization, and general I.C.Y.R.A. policy 
and procedure. Dinghy Chairman Pete Putnam of Harvard 
will be in charge of the 1949 spring schedule, and Jonathan 
Lambert of Trinity will handle application matters beyond 
the initial stage. The secretary-treasurer will remain in charge 
of finances, records, public relations, publications, executive 
committee matters, and the broad I.C.Y.R.A. policy, while 
Alan R. Lukens, III, as secretary of Afterguard, will handle 
graduate-sustaining membership matters. 


& Around the campuses: The latest I.C.Y.R.A. member to 
acquire the nucleus of a fleet is the Webb Y.C. on Glen Cove 
with four Comets. . . . The Rhode Island State College B.C. 
has started construction of a boathouse on Point Judith 
Salt Pond and now has three Class D 10-footers plus a 
crash boat. . . . The long-awaited boathouse of the Tufts 
Y.C. on the Mystic Lakes is now a reality. Representatives 
of Gannon College and Allegheny College in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, have received invitations to participate in 


fall regattas as the guests of the Midwest Collegiate S.A. 
and the I.C.Y.R.A. 


GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Mike Brennan, representing the ever-active Gulf One 
Design fleet, is the new champion skipper of the Southern 
Y.C. He won the title by amassing a total of 19% points to 
cop the Wuescher Trophy in a five-race series with repre- 
sentatives of the club's five active racing classes. Second 
place went to W. C. Keenan, Jr., representing the Lightning 
Class; third to “Tubby” Janin, sailing for the Fish Class; 
fourth to Joseph Killeen, Jr., representing the Stars, and T. 


| J. McMahon finished in fifth spot for the L-16 fleet. The 


trophy is offered annually by ex-Commodore Davis Wuesch- 
er and each class selects its top skipper. 


> The annual fall Fish Class regatta of the Mobile Y.C., 
held Sept. 28 on the waters of Mobile Bay, was won by its 
neighbor club from across the bay, the Fairhope Y.C., with 
a total of 18 points. Gulfport Y.C. and Mobile tied for 
second place with 15 points each. Other members of the 
Gulf Y.A. finished as oe el Pensacola, Buccaneer, Pass 
Christian, and St. Andrews Bay. 


> E. A. Lang, Jr., won the Commodore I. T. Rhea Trophy 
of the Pass C} “istian Y.C. recently by scoring 12 out of a 


| possible 16 points in a series of four races on Mississippi 


Sound. Fred DeMetz, Jr., finished the series second with 
11 points. The Rhea Trophy series is sailed for in the Fish 


| Class and determines the class champion annually. 


> The Gulf One Design sloop Chinook, owned by “Rip” 
Haase and sailed by T. Sellers Meric won the Southern 
Y.C’s annual race around Lake Pontchartrain, being the first 
boat to finish in a stiff southeasterly breeze and also getting 
the honors on corrected time. The long-distance event of 
about 60 miles was sailed the day after a tropical hurricane 
struck the Louisiana coast and many boats encountered 
navigational difficulties as a result of several lights being 
down on the west end of the lake. 


> Eddie Higgins drove his class E inboard runabout to 
victory in the feature race of the annual Tchefuncta River 
powerboat regatta at Madisonville, La., Sept. 5. Individual 


high point scorers were Dr. G. M. Sims, Dr. John Cotten, 
and L. S. Cotten. 
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YOUR NEW BOAT 
by the Editors of YACHTING 


It is a lot easier to shop if you 
know what you want! And if you 
are buying or thinking about a 
new boat, this book will be of 
interest and help to you. 


The presentation of more than a 
hundred plans of boats of every 
popular type, the chapters on 
cost, rig, living quarters, choice 
of a power plant, etc., and the 
list of naval architects are so 
composed as to be an excellent 
prospective boat owner’s guide. 


$3.95 


BOOKS 


for 
Every 


Y achtsman’s 


Need 





HANDBOOK OF 
OUTBOARD 
MOTORBOATING 


by Porter Henry and 
William Allard 


Is a guide to the selection, care 
and operation of all types of 
outboard motors. It has a compi- 
lation of various models of out- 
board motors, a summary of reg- 
ulations affecting outboards by 
states, a chapter on hulls and 
the selection of the proper motor 
as well as information on acces- 
sories, repairs and “Emergency 
Procedures.” It is the only book 
of its kind and the price is 


$3.50 


THE COMMON 
SENSE OF 
YACHT DESIGN 


by L. Francis Herreshotf 
Volume | —$12.00 
Volume Il—$12.00 





BOATBUILDING 
by Howard !. Chapelle 


A standard wooden boat build- 
ing text covering everything from 
the selection of the design to the 
final fitting out. 


$7.50 





SALTWATER 
FISHING TACKLE 


by Harlan Major 


Is the first book to cover exclu- 
sively the subject of salt water 
fishing tackle and a new revised, 
post-war edition is now available. 
It is a guide to using, making 
and choosing salt water tackle 
for all types of surf, bay and 
off-shore fishing. Among other 
things, fishing boats and gear 
are discussed and we think you 
will like the many new illustra- 
tions. The book is indexed and 
well organized for ready ref- 
erence. 


$6.00 


MINIATURE 
RACING YACHTS 


And How to Build Them 
by Thomas Darling 

Is one of the best books on how 
to build and sail model racing 
yachts we know about. Starting 
with types of craft and the fea- 
tures that recommend them for 
use, the author considers the 
three methods of building a hull, 
the making of fin keels and cast 
ballast, spar and fitting making, 
the construction of steering 
gears, sails, rigging, designing 
and how to tune up and sail a 
miniature yacht. Every step is 
fully illustrated. 


$5.00 





For all in print marine books 


write, phone or come to 


The Book 
Department 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Catalog of books 
on request 








THE NEW YACHT 
RACING RULES 


Explained and Interpreted 
With Text and Pictures 
by Robert N. Bavier, Jr. 


A concise explanation of the new 
racing rules with perspective 
drawings by W. H. de Fontaine 
and photographs by Morris Rosen- 
feld to point up and enliven the 
text. 

The new rules are quoted in full; 
the analysis is authoritative. Al- 
together, it is q book calculated 
to make learning and understand- 
ing the new rules as painless as 


possible. 
$2.75 
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RE-MACE like NEW 
in our loft give you 
longer service. Order 
now; Fall discount. 


ILSON & SILSBY 
9 Rowes Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 


SINCE 
1898 





Peatl Diver's 


Dieam! 


South sea lagoons seldom give 
up handsomer treasure than this 
silky-rich, softly-glowing sim- 
ulated pearl — diameter nearly 
three-eighths inch — set between 
sparkling chatons. Your choice 
of cast Sterling Silver, or gold- 
filled, ring. Real seashell packet. 





For size, send paper tape, marked with circumfer- 
ence of finger. Postpaid, tax included, on a ‘‘de- 
light or your money back’’ guarantee—only $4.00. 


THE WALES WORKSHOP 
113 Oak Hill Ave., Attleboro, Mass. 














THE VINYARD 47' CRUISER 
Available for Florida season 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 


Milford, Delaware 








FATHOMETER* 


FOR SAFER 
NAVIGATION 


Fathometer Jr. instantly reports 
the water's depth beneath the 
keel. Warns of shoals, reefs, 
water-covered obstacles . . . re- 
veals channels and harbor en- 
trances . . . enables you to 
teach port even in fog and 
darkness. Write for full in- 
formation, today. 

“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL CO. 


160 Washington St., Dept. 212 
North Boston 14, Mass. 


At. 
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Built by M. M. Davis & “en Inc., Solomons, Md., Established 1875 








A SWELL GIFT FOR ANYONE WHO COOKS 








=. small stove. No other utensil 

‘ needed. Saves space. Cooks 2 
foods at once. Heavy cast alume 
inum. 5 pieces. Retail $10.95 


WARMS « FRIES BOILS + BAKES + DRAINS 
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in economy, endurance and design. That's because 
LATHROP Diesel and Gasoline Marine Engines are 
not usually found as standard equipment in stock 
boats . . . but are sold to meet your particular 
specifications. 








“'No boat is better than its engine. 
No engine is better than a Lathrop."’ 


+ Lat hrop meme ee. 


INCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 
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YACHT SAILS! 


Custom cut and hand made by skilled 
artisans. Superb sha fit and draft by 
MAYFLOWER MASTER CRAFTSM EN. 
Made of Duplan Nylon, imported Egyp- 
tian and finest American Sail Cloth, 


—_ 


‘y 


Sails—Yacht Canvas Work—Repairing— 
Storage — Mildew-Proofing — Overhaul- 
ing — Ropes — Rigging — Boat Hard- 
ware. 


Liberal discounts to boat builders, deal- 
ers, brokers, designers and club officials. 
Address Box 304, 
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MAYFLOWER SAIL COMPANY 
NE S21 ARCH STREET LOmbard 3-0725 PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> A south wind with driving rain highlighted the Sept. 26 
races on Lake Washington, with the syndicate-sailed Six 
Meter Lulu mushing home the winner through the soggy 
going, in the Elliott Trophy series. Howie Richmond’s Eight 
Meter Polho II won the Lake Washington Fall Trophy set 
up by Cranston Paschall. 

Earlier in the month Doug Sherwood’s Eager Beaver was 
the winner in the Corinthian Y.C’s three-race series for the 
racing knockabout championship; Sunny Vynne in Alcor 
was first in the Star race the same day. 


> Blanchard Knockabout No. 76 goes to Dr. Clarence Vea- 
sey, Jr., of Lake Coeur d’Alene, bringing that fleet’s total 
to eight. No. 75 will be delivered next spring to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Banner, of Corinthian Y.C., Seattle. Jim Mof- 


| fett, Seattle Y.C., has bought from Blanchard Boat Co., 


Alpha formerly eoned by Edwin C. Poland who has gradu- 


' ated to a Blanchard 33, the Vagabond, which has a Ker- 


math Sea Cub auxiliary. Another Blanchard 33 is owned 
by Rod Scheumann, Seattle Y.C. 


> Ed Perry, whose Lightning Harpoon won every Lightning 
race in which she competed this season, with but one excep- 
tion, is the 1948 fleet champion of the Lake Washington 


_ fleet. There are 22 of these craft in King County. 











m Ray Stroble of the yacht Ninaray recently was elected 
commodore of the Queen City Y.C. Other officers include 
Russ Rathbone, vice commodore; Ray Hacker, rear commo- 
dore; Floyd Somers, secretary; and Al Kurtzman, treasurer. 
Vernon V. Brice and Lou Timmerman are new trustees. 
This club has spent about $50,000 on new docks, dock ex- 
tensions and clubhouse improvements this year. 


® Seattle’s Rainier Y.C. will have the same officers as last 
year, and construction will start soon on the new clubhouse. 


> New power yachts: Grandy Boat Co., Seattle, launched a 
new 34’ stock cruiser on Sept. 27; this firm will also build a 
new 26’ Edwin Monk-designed cruiser. The Shain Mfg. 
Co., Seattle, is building a new 49’ cruiser with two 150 hp. 
Packard engines for Bart Woodyard, of Portland, Ore. Three 
other Monk-planned yachts include Dick Harthorne’s new 
41-footer with a Kermath Sea Mate Special at Admiral Boat 
Co., Seattle; R. M. Tollefsen’s 45’ cruiser Tolly IV with twin 
Chrysler Crown y-drive motors built by the owner’s yard 
at Longview, Wash.; and Bud Forder recently delivered a 
new 40’ cruiser with flying bridge and a Packard eight en- 
gine, to M. Cunningham, Portland. Blanchard Boat Co., in 
October, was installing twin GM diesels of 165 hp. each, in 


R. E. Evans’ 63’ ARB boat, in a pleasure conversion. 


> Harry S. Rothschild, Newport Beach, Calif., has bought 
the 55’ motor sailer Mahero from Reg C. Hillyard, Belling- 
ham, through Lake Washington Yacht Basin. Ray S. Elliott, 
Jr., of the latter firm, and other yachtsmen took the boat 
south in a roughish delivery trip. Arne Vesoja’s Yacht Sales 
has sold Fairwind, 32’ sloop formerly owned by Lonnie 
Free, Seattle, to H. S. Emanuels, Seattle. 


® Cat's-paws: Bob Landweer, Seattle Y.C., has a new 50’ 
power yacht, Seeweer. . . . W. H. Dole is naval architecting 
at Olympia, Wash. . . . Commander of the Everett wing, 
S.P.S., is Capt. Jerome L. Fritsche. . . . Richard G. McCann’s 
cruiser Nes-Dick was the winner of the Seattle Power 
Squadron’s Heath Memorial Race Sept. 6, Quilcene to Port 
Madison. . . . We recently said Audree Sherlock cruised in 
a Hi-Ho Class sailboat from Vancouver to Victoria for the 
P.I.Y.A. regatta; our notes were mixed; Audree’s boat was 


a 12’6” catboat. . Percy Burr’s new Oho, 39’ sloop of 


Olin Stephens design, flies the Royal Vancouver Y.C. burgee 


| and was built by Eden Boat Works, New Westminster, B.C. 
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NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


m Dinghy racing is the main news this month. The most- 


important, a week’s racing for Fourteen Foot Internationals 
with the Prince of Wales Cup Race as high spot, was settled 
early in September. Stewart Morris, the one British helms- 
man to come out top of a class in the Olympic Games, again 
proved himself a champion by winning the P.O.W. for the 
sixth time. He was sailing Martlet, an Uffa Fox-designed 
boat. The Canadian, Paul McLaughlin, too, sailed an Uffa 


Fox boat, while the only foreigner was the American entry, | 


Colin Ratsey’s Tiptoes, designed by H. Curtis Hall, but 
built over here by Uffa. 

Most yachtsmen here have been sure that an Uffa Fox 
boat was faster than a Curtis Hall boat. Perhaps this time, 
with two first class helmsmen racing, has settled it. Tiptoes 
seemed to have just about the same speed as Martlet but 
proved wilder in rough weather. The Curtis Hall “hall 
mark,” a particularly wide transom, was held responsible. 
In the race for the P.O.W., when both boats were running 
level, both rolling heavily, Martlet stayed on her feet to win 
while Tiptoes rolled right over. 


& Stewart Morris also won the Firefly Championships this 
month. In a fleet of 62 One Designs, Stewart was no better 
than 17th at the first mark, yet by sheer hard sailing and 
helmsmanship improved this position on every leg of the 
course. . . . Hard luck story of this race was that of Frank 


Woodroffe who, having made a fine start (or so he thought), | 


kept ahead of everybody all the way round to find he had 
beaten the gun at the starting line and was disqualified. 





» For Twelve Foot Nationals, the other dinghy class which | 


in this country runs to big numbers, a “championship week” | 


finished on the last day in August. It was won by R. S. Steav- 
enson’s 12-year-old Witch from a fleet of 59. 


> All these dinghy meetings brought debates on the sort of 
weather that should see races canceled. During both the 
Fourteen Footers series and the Twelves, races were can- 
celed after competitors in one case had sailed out some 
three miles to the starting line and in the other when two 
competitors had sailed one round of the course. Imagine the 


gripes and groans at the Committee. Nevertheless to on- | 


lookers it seemed wise. On both occasions big fleets were 
to sail. On the wind these boats are normally sailed teetering 
on the verge of a capsize anyhow. At any one time half a 
dozen boats might be in need of salvage and a big fleet, 
well scattered, might call for as many rescue craft as com- 
petitors. 


® On the Thames above London, International Fourteen 


Footers and Twelve Footers have begun their winter pro- | 


gram. One big Thames event for the Fourteen Footers, 


sailed on Sunday, Sept. 26, was won by Jack Fearnley’s | 


homemade “14” Inferno. There were 45 competitors made up 
of a score of Merlins, clinker-built light types, and 25 Inter- 
nationals. All but one of the Merlins were eliminated in the 
preliminary heats. 


> News has just leaked out that one of Captain John Illing- 
worth’s aims in visiting America—a change in the type of 
boats to race for the America’s Cup—has met with no 
encouragement, in fact point blank refusal to consider the 
matter. Which surprises nobody who knows anything of the 
history of the America’s Cup and has any understanding of 
American feeling. So, until something approaching “J’s” 
can be built again, we can all forget the America’s Cup 
for a few years. Most people over here couldn't care less. 

I will be interested to see the outcome of the generous 
gesture made by Commodore Fales of the New York Y.C. 
in offering an alternative trophy for a match race, to the 


R.O.R.C. There is little doubt that the new trophy will be 
accepted. 


| 
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In main cabin and “‘doghouse”’, missing beams give clue to reasons 
why George and Paul Kettenburg used Waterproof Weldwood 
to gain headroom, clean interior lines and greater strength. 
uT there’s no mystery about how Paul and George 
Kettenburg, west Coast builders of PCC’s and PC’s, 
feel about Waterproof Weldwood. 


“We would like to express our satisfaction with Water- 
proof Weldwood in the boats we are building. The main 
deck is made up of one layer of 44-inch and one layer 
of 14-inch Weldwood*, with standard deck beam con- 
struction underneath. 


“The cabin top and ‘doghouse’ top are made up of three 
layers of \4-inch Weldwood, formed to shape before 
installation, thus eliminating need of any deck beams, 
giving added headroom with smooth, clean interior, 
easily maintained.” 


Kettenburg Boat Works’ experience is typical. Wherever 
smart lines, keen design and knowing construction go 
hand in hand, you find Waterproof Weldwood part of 
the plan. Pound for pound, Waterproof Weldwood is 
stronger than steel. Will not shatter, even when pierced. 
Its waterproof resin bond is rot-proof, and immune to 
fungi. It’s permanent. 


For the boat you build or the boat you buy, it pays to 
specify Waterproof Weldwood. 


WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 


a product of 





‘UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York 18, N.Y. 

Branches in principal cities 
Weldwood Plywood is made in both Interior and Exterior types, the 
former bonded with extended urea resins and other approved bond- 
ing agents; the latter with phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. 


Weldtex* (striated plywood) Weldwood* Hardwood 
Decorative Micarta* Plywood 
Firzite* Molded boat shapes 





Flexwood* Armorply* (metal-faced 

Flexglass* plywood) 

Flexmetl Weldwood Glue* . d 

Weldwood* Waterproof U.S.P. Phenolic Resorcinol Plastics and W 
Plywood Glue Welded for Good 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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OXFORD BOATYARD 
ON THE CHESAPEAKE 





THE,OXFORD BOATYARD COMPANY 
OXFORD, MARYLAND 


JAMES B. BRICKELL, Pres. 


J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR., Gen. Mgr. 














DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> One of the late-season sailing affairs in Detroit waters is 
the 75-mile North Channel Race, longest contest of the 
season to start on Lake St. Clair. The race necessarily is 
limited to small, shoal draft boats. Eligible are the C-boats, 
26’ sloops which have been active here since 1926, the 28’ 
Leudtke L sloops, Luders-16s and Privateers. 

Ted Kuhn’s Surprise won the Merrill Dunn Memorial 
Trophy covering the 75 miles in a minute under 12 hours. 
Two lady skippers were next to finish; Betty Pulford brought 
South Wind in second and Doris Nevins was third with West 
Wind. Fifteen out of the 19 starters finished. 


& Escapade, Wendell Anderson’s 72’ yawl raced in only 
two events on Lake St. Clair during the season, Bayview's 
Night Race and Grosse Pointe Y.C’s Blue Nose Race, and 
won both. 

Wilfred McGuire’s Mackinac, Kandu, topped the Owen’s 
Cutter Medic in the last two miles to win the B-Cruising 
Class, while Hank Burkard’s double-ender Meteor beat nine 
other starters on corrected time in Cruising-C. 

The Eight Meter Pintail, of Perce Darnell and Clyde 
Palmer, cleaned up the racing division. Bobby Readstrum’s 
Cotton Top was the first Privateer, Harold Mistele’s Sonja 
led the 22-Square Meters and Gale Beardsley’s Six Meter 
Madcap was first in the A-Handicap Division. 


> In the 38-mile Blue Nose, Escapade was first with Vitesse 
second, Medic, Kandu, and Kathmar won the Cruising-B 
places and Susan Fisher’s Pilot, Old Rarity, won in Cruising 
C and made the fastest corrected time, next to Escapade, in 
the overall cruising. Stirling Martin’s Thisbe was the first 
Eight home and Ray St. John’s 30-Square topped Eric 
Lundell’s Nordic. 


> One of the oldest sailing events around here is the Detroit 
River Y.A’s catboat championship which this year was won 
by the dean of the catboaters, Per Valbee, Detroit Y.C. 
skipper. Mabel Kling, of St. Clair, retained her river catboat 
title among the ladies. 


®& The Detroit Y.C’s 51st annual sweepstakes brought out 
a huge fleet of 163 boats, sailing in 23 classes. A fresh 
southerly gave this fleet a fast ride around the triangles. 
This old function is loaded with old perpetual mugs and 
bowls. Vitesse took one of the biggest, the Brewer's Trophy, 
winning in Cruising-A. Medic owned by Charley Dedenhoff 
and Ted White, won Cruising-B and took the Pingree Bow] 
for making the fastest cruising time of the day. The Gardner 
Cup went to Russell Pouliet sailing Eddie Wunsch’s Sham- 
rock. 


SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Jake Hornor 


® A new class has been started in Woods Hole, three 
Olympic Dragons, owned by Mrs. John A. Gifford, Mrs. M. 
C, Draper and Fritz Jewett, respectively. All three are Nor- 
wegian, imported by Norge Boats, Inc. (See design section 
of August, 1948, YacuTINc. ) 


> Elections: Bass RIVER Y.c.: Richard Lincoln, commodore; 
Andrew Henry, vice commodore; Joseph Small, rear com- 
modore. WEQUAQUET LAKE Y.Cc.: Frank Robart, commodore; 
Ernest Wilson, vice commodore; C. W. Baier, rear commo- 
dore; Bob Anderson, treasurer; Steve Fuller, secretary. 
WIANNO Y.C.: C. McGregory Wells, Jr., commodore; James 
G. Hinkle, vice commodore; J. L. Parsons, Jr., rear commo- 
dore; James A. Waller, treasurer; Mary Dangler, secretary. 
FALMOUTH yY.C.: Robie S$. Simson, commodore; Charles H. 
Jones, Jr., vice commodore; Amory Leland, rear commo- 
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dore; William W. Peters, secretary. woops HOLE y.C.: Dr. | 


Eliot R. Clark, commodore; Prince S. Crowell, vice commo- 
dore; Robert Bigelow, rear commodore; Edwin H. Tebbets, 
treasurer; Mrs. Archibald M. Crossley, secretary. WAQUOIT 
BAY Y.c.: W. Van Alan Clark, Jr., commodore; Charles 


Clapp, vice commodore; Seth Collins, rear commodore; | 


James F. Cooper, treasurer; A. B. Root, secretary. STONE 
HORSE Y.C.: Marcus B. Hall, commodore; Robert C. Nord- 


blom, vice commodore; Herbert J. Clapp, treasurer; Ralph B. | 


Snow, secretary. 


> Wequaquet Lake Y.C., now a member of the SMYRA, | 


has bought land and a building for a clubhouse. The last 
race was Labor Day and the final standings showed Pal 
Chapman, first; Brad Bond, second; Emil Parent, third. 
There were 19 boats racing, six of which were Lightnings. 


® Crosby Yacht Building & Storage Co., of Osterville, had 


a party to introduce its new 21’ racer designed by K. Aage | 


Neilsen. It will continue to build the Wianno Seniors and 
Juniors, classes that are used at many of the Y.Cs on the 
north shore of Nantucket Sound. 


JERSEY JOTTINGS 
By Bill Robinson 


® One of the most successful seasons in the history of the 
Barnegat Bay Y.R.A., New Jersey's largest sailing group, 
came to a close with the traditional closing day ceremonies 
at the Seaside Park Y.C. Sept. 4. 

Many class titles weren’t decided until the final racing, 


which took place in a light southeaster that increased as the | 
day wore on. A fleet of 169 boats took part. The season | 
champions: B-sneakboxes, Dick Brenn, Lavallette; Snipes, | 
Bud Stillman, Money Island; 17-foot cats, Fred Winkelman, | 


Lavallette; A-sneakboxes, Anne Lewis, Mantoloking; Junior 
Comets, Warren Doscher, Beachwood; International Moths, 
Eugene Bachmann, Lavallette; Bay Moths, Charles Carpen- 
ter, Lavallette; Penguins, Runnie Colie, Mantoloking; E 
sloops, Mike Fagin, Seaside Park; A-cats, Tom Dilworth, 
Toms River; G Sloops, Nancy III, Island Heights; Light- 
nings, Fred Wiedeke, Toms River, and Comets, Sumner 
White, Mantoloking. 

Two coveted personal trophies, the O. G. Dale Trophy 
for sportsmanship and the George R. Powell Memorial 
Trophy for junior sailing, went to Bob Snyder, of Toms 
River, and Paulding Phelps, of Mantoloking, respectively. 

The association met in September to elect new officers. 
Retiring Commodore Rowland Hazard, of Bay Head, en- 
tertained the delegates before the meeting at the Toms 
River Y.C. The new officers are: Commodore, Harold J. 
Nicol, Lavallette; vice commodore, John M. Wood, Jr., 


Island Heights; rear commodore, Charles M. Phelps, Man- | 


toloking; treasurer, Frank D. Peltier, Seaside Park; secretary, 
William C. Neil, Beachwood. 

The places in the Bay Head Y.C. ocean race series behind 
Ed Dearnley’s Golden Fleece, Ranger Class sloop that 
clinched a repeat of her 1947 victory in the next to last 
race, were decided in the Labor Day finale. Bill Spofford’s 


Rhodes-designed Antares moved up a slot from 1947 to | 


finish second by taking second in the race, while Sylvester 
Smith’s scratch boat, z 43’ Teal, earned a season third by 
romping off with the last race with George Patterson at 
the tiller. 

Jack Harkrader’s Searader and Lyn Hendrickson’s Rest- 
less, fourth and fifth in the season series, had a measure of 
consolation by taking one-two respectively in the special 31. 
mile race from Manasquan Inlet north to Shrewsbury Rocks 
and return Sept. 3. 

New Jersey sailors are proud of the record local sailors 
have made this summer in class championships. Runnie 
Colie and Jim Merrill repeated in the Penguins and Comets, 
and Dick Bertram, although he now calls Miami home, is 
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SHIP TO SHORE 
TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


Can be operated from 6, 12, 24, or 32 volt DC Source. The 
Model TBX Series of Portable Radio Equipments are designed 
to meet the paramount requirement of providing satisfactory 
communication between similar equipments installed ashore, 
aboard ship, or in small boats, and between such equipments 
and other units of the Naval Communication System at ranges 
of approximately 30 miles for CW transmission and 15 miles 
for Phone transmission. 
RADIO TRANSMITTER: 2000-4525 KC; CW (Al), 9 watts; 
Phone (A3), 3 watts. Self-excited transmission is possible at 
any frequency in the above range: CW and Phone crystal-con- 
trolled transmission is possible at any two frequencies in the 
band for which crystals are provided. 
RADIO RECEIVER: 2000-8000 KC; CW and MCW (voice mod- 
ulated continuous wave or damped radio energy) at any fre- 
quency in the above range. 
Power Supply available at additional cost. These units come 
without dust covers and can be mounted in Cab- $69 TI 
- 


inet or Rack. Schematic included. PRICE 
MARINE AND AVIATION 

PRICE $19.50 
GIBSON GIRL TRANSMITTER 


25 MM Signal Pistol with 3 Flares. 
1. SOS Transmitter with 


Never Used. 
2. Bag BG 110 A including 
3. Parachute M276 A 


Transmitter Emits 500 K.C. Distress Signal 


Automatically 150 Miles. 
ENTIRE EQUIPMENT $] 95 
NEVER USED 
Send Check or Money Order. 
immediate Delivery. 


3) 2010).4 4) BVA, ew 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF OWENS cruisers 
27-33 - 42 Feet 40 ft. Aux. Cutter 








6 














562 ATLANTIC AVE. 








Sce this aoe deluxe Utility, priced at only $2990. 


-O.B. York, Pa., on display. 





Immediate Delivery on 42’, 33’ and 27’ 


Models 
We finance new boats, used boats, and repairs. 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


Phone: Red Bank 6-3010 Fair Haven, New Jersey 
Ventnor and Owens Distributors 











You simply can’t 
buy a better per- 
forming more 
reliable wheel at 
any price. 
Now made of a new tough 


alloy of exceptionally 
high corrosion resistance. 









pe FEDERAL 
PROPELLERS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
















































































SAYBROOK LIGHTNING 





Let us build you a top-notch Lightning this winter. 


Don’t wait until spring or you might be disappointed. 


One of our rigs will greatly improve your old 
boat’s performance. Selected Sitka Spruce, 
stainless steel mast tangs, stainless wire stand- 
ing rigging with stainless steel halyards. This 


rigging is light, streamlined and strong. 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


OLD SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 

















“-q GIFT the whole family will enjoy.” 


FORECAST the WEATHER 


with a 


CAPE COD i 
WIND-INDICATOR! 


—It’s the newest home weather instrument. 
The vane, on your roof, flashes the wind 
direction to you indoors, by lighting the 
letters on the decorative black and gold 
dial. It plugs into any A.C. outlet. Ac- 
curate, fully guaranteed, complete with 
fifty feet of wire. Order yours today! 


$39% 


POSTPAID 






Write for your free copy of the handy 
Weather Forecaster’s Guide 


Mail check or money order to: 


CAPE WIND-INDICATOR 


County Rd., Harwichport, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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a transplanted Jerseyman who learned to sail at Mantolo- 
king. Along with Bud Stillman’s victory in the North At- 
lantic Snipe championships and Doug Galloway's Eastern E 
Sloop win, Jersey sailors didn’t miss many titles they had a 
crack at. 


> A traditional feature of September sailing is the titanic 
battle of the two rivers—Shrewsbury that is. a. and 
Comet teams from the North and South Shrewsbury visited 
each other in a two-day series Sept. 18-19 that resulted in 
even honors. Dave Kingston and Arnold Green led the 
South River Comets to victory, while Charlie Allaire and 
Herb Cox topped the Lightning battle for the North Shrews- 
bury. 

Cox and Allaire staged a season-long battle for the great- 
est number of first places on the North Shrewsbury and 
ended up with nine apiece at the end of the regular season. 
In a special match race Sept. 26, Allaire squeezed out a 
two-length victory after a see-saw battle. 


® The fall season in the state finds the intra-coastal water- 
way busy with Florida bound traffic. The marine basin at 
Atlantic Highlands and Schellenger’s Landing at Cape May, 
at opposite ends of the coastline, with Manasquan Inlet in 


the middle, get the bulk of the stopovers. 


> The Jersey Coast Challenge Series of the Star Class held 
at Seaside Park, N.J., over Labor Day weekend was won by 
Patrick O’Gorman and Alton O’Brien, of Larchmont, in 
Wahini; Bill Rhawn, of Riverton, N.J., in Blue Stardust, was 
second. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> Thirty-seven boats competed under near ideal weather 
| conditions for the Lake Erie District Lightning Champion- 
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FAMOUS SINCE 1827 


SMITH 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. produce marine finishes exclusively 
—for the protection and beauty of all boats — little 
dingeys or great yachts. Use SMITH quality finishes — 
preferred by boat-lovers for well over a century. 


ieee Edward Smith & Co., Inc. 
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_ | ship over Labor Day weekend. The Buffalo Y.C. was the 


perfect host at its Point Abino clubhouse under the able 
direction of Commodore Jennings. Earl Johnson, District 
Fleet Captain presented flags and prizes. 

The first race was triangular with light to moderate 
winds, Smither was first followed by Holler and Siemer in 
order. Eby took fifth and Graf seventh. In the second race 
Graf enjoyed the light west wind and took first with Eby 
second. Siemer was fifth, and Smither fell to seventh. This 
gave a point score in the two races Eby 69; and Graf, 
Smither, Siemer each with 68. Any one of the four could 
win the series by taking the last race. On the third day the 
wind was very light, and boats at times bogged down in 
flatspots. Graf ended up first to take the series. Eby fol- 
lowed to tie Graf in points for second, while a fourth in 
the race gave Smither third in the series. Siemer took fourth 
in the regatta despite a seventeenth in the last race. 


> Competition for the Blue Moon Trophy at Youngstown 
this year drew 11 entries. The race from Toronto to Youngs- 
town on Sept. 6 was won by Setay, Walter Yates, with 
Revelry II, Wes Montgomery second. Erne, Sherm Canon 
and Jim Sconce, finished third. . . . In the George N. White 
Trophy Race, Youngstown to Olcott and return, Erne was 
first followed by Damoiselle, Chuck Spaulding; and White 
Chip, John Richelsen. . . . Erne was again the winner in the 
Doyle Trophy Race. Here the boats sail a course one leg 
of which is in the Niagara River and the other in the Lake. 
Erne sailed the river le first. Bangalore, Elmer J. (Bud) 
Doyle, the donor, was second, and Mist, Wally Roberts 
third. Canon and Sconce by winning the trophy during its 
third year of competition, by deed of gift, retain permanent 
possession. 


> The Buffalo Y.C. this fall is again sponsoring dinghy 
competition among the clubs of the area. The Jug Series, 
in which the best skippers from each club will compete, 
will be held Nov. 27-28. 
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B O O k S Keep Your Christmas Merry the Year Around 





YACHTING IN NORTH AMERICA 
Edited by EUGENE V. CONNETT 


Data on cruising, racing, piloting, yacht clubs, harbors, weather, local types 
of yachts, facilities in Ports, special seamanship and many other topics of 
interest are discussed in this encyclopedia of yachting written in nine parts 
by nine recognized experts. 


Part I—“THE ATLANTIC COAST” By William H. Taylor 
Part II—“‘THE GREAT LAKES” By Albert O. Snite 


Part I1I—“INLAND CANADIAN LAKES AND RIVERS” By Arthur H. 
mson 


Part I1V—“THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM” By Spencer A. Merrell 
Part V—‘*THE GULF OF MEXICO COAST” By J. M. Kinabrew, Jr. 
Part VI—‘SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WATERS” By Stewart Robertson 


Part VII—“NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WATERS” By William A. 
LaViolette 


Part VIII—‘THE OREGON COAST” By Les T. Ordeman 


Part IX—“PUGET SOUND AND VANCOUVER ISLAND” By Charles 
gden 


736 pages of text—profusely illustrated—size 7x10, $15.00 


eee 


ISLANDS TO WINDWARD-— 
Cruising the Caribbees 
By CARLETON MITCHELL 


A cruise from Trinidad, through the Windward and Leeward Islands of 
the West Indies. Years of research have provided the knowledge and back- 
ground of this book; years of cruising the Caribbean provide the authority 
which marks it as a book to be used again and again, for reference and 
pleasure. 

There are detailed descriptions of noteworthy features of the islands with 
history, colorful anecdotes, accounts of unusual adventures placed upon the 
framework of the exciting cruise the Carib made throughout the West Indies. 
If you are contemplating a West Indies cruise, you will find ISLANDS TO 
WINDWARD helpful in planning your cruise; if you want a beautiful 
reference book on the area, ISLANDS TO WINDWARD is an exceptionally 
good answer to your wishes. 


306 pages of text, 93 pages of illustrations, many in color, size 8Y2x11, $12.50 





Special Half Price Christmas Offer 


With every order for $10.00 worth of books, YACHTING’S Book Department is pleased to be able to offer, for a limited time only, 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING 


By CYRUS L. DAY, $6.00 for Half-price, or $3.00. 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING is one of the most beautiful 
books on knots ever published. Nicely designed, there are 87 pages of 
splendid large photographs—a total of 581 pictures—with pertinent text 
on facing pages. 


The value of the book lies not only in the manner of presentation, but in 
Mr. Day’s selection, grouping and comments on knots, bends and splices 
as well. Origins, comparative strengths and background of knots in use 
today are the primary concern of the book. 

229 pages, size 8x11. Sturdy blue cloth binding. 
Remember: This offer is good for a limited time only and is good only with 
orders for other titles amounting to $10.00 or more. 











AMERICAN SEA SONGS AND 
CHANTEYS 

From the Days of Iron Men and Wooden Ships 

Edited by FRANK SHAY 
Illustrated by EDWARD A. WILSON 

Rousing, lusty songs of the fo’c’s’le, chanteys 

that lightened the labor of the sailor, ballads of 

the briny deep have been faithfully collected by 

Frank Shay, authentic melodies have been caught 

and set down by Christopher Thomas and the 

collection has been beautifully illustrated with 

superb color and black and white wood blocks 

by Edward A. Wilson. 

Better order several copies of this one—we'll 

wager once seen—twice delighted—a perfect gift 

for yourslf and your friends! $5.00 


THE MARITIME HISTORY 
OF MAINE 
Three Centuries of Shipbuilding and Seafaring 
By WILLIAM HUTCHINSON ROWE 


Written by a former Secretary of the Maine His- 
torical Society and based on a lifetime of research, 
this book recounts the colorful phases of the old- 
est seafaring community in the world. 

The whole span of Maine’s maritime history, from 
the construction of “the pretty pinnace Virginia’ 
at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1608 to the end 
of the era of wooden sailing ships is covered. 


Illustrated with many drawings, photographs and 
maps; Index and Bibliography. $6.00 


SAIL HO! 
By MORRIS ROSENFELD 


If you haven’t gotten your copy of this collection 
of “‘Rosey’s’’ finest photographs, we would like 
to remind you that the book is still in print and 
still available in both regular and deluxe editions. 
The regular edition is bound in blue cloth; the 
deluxe edition is bound in sail-cloth with title 
stamped in gold and personally autographed by 
Morris Rosenfeld. 86 full page, beautiful, action 
filled and thrilling photographs with Rosenfeld’s 
own story, introduction by H. L. Stone and cap- 
tions by W. H. Taylor. 


Regular edition—$5.00 Deluxe edition—$10.00 





ANTHOLOGIES 


Everyone likes a good sea yarn—and there are a good many to be found in 
the following collections: 

THE SEA CHEST. Edited by Critchell Rimington 

49 stories and articles are to be found in this anthology of nautical humor, 
adventure and advice. $3.75 
WHITE SAILS SHAKING. Edited by Ira Henry Freeman 

24 selections, each with an introduction by the editor from the writings of 
such authors as London, Dibbern, Slocum, O’Brien, Gerbault, etc. 5 
A TREASURY OF SEA STORIES. Edited by Gordon Aymar 

With ten original ilustrations by Rockwell Kent. 33 selections from 27 dif- 
ferent books (Virgil to Michener) provide the contents of this enteetey, 


ROOM TO SWING A CAT. By Frederick J. Bell 

“Being some Tales of the Old Navy. $3.00 
DOWN THE HATCH. Edited by Eric Devine 
Any tears in this one are guaranteed to come from laughing too hard. Illus- 
trated. $3.00 
THE PORTABLE CONRAD. Includes, unabridged, The Nigger of the 
Narcissus and Typhoon; three long tales; six short stories and a collection 
of miscellaneous writings. $2.00 
THEY TOOK TO THE SEA. By David Klein and Mary Louise Johnson 
A well organized book about small boat voyagers, where they went and why 
with long quotations from the writings of a number of famous small boat 
voyagers such as Slocum, Kauffman, O’Brien, Maury, Robinson and ss 


REFERENCE 


Every person who is interested in books about the sea has a special niche 
in his book shelves for those books he uses again and again for reference 
and pleasure. If you are such a person, or if you know such a person, 
check that niche for these titles: 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS. By H. I. Chapelle 
Model makers, historians, yachtsmen who are interested in the heritage of 
yachting will find this one of the most comprehensive and authoritative 


histories ever written. Profusely illustrated. Indexed. $10.00 
UFFA FOX’S SECOND BOOK. 

This one is divided into parts headed “Racing,” “Historical,’’ ‘Power 
Craft,’’ “Cruising.’’ Limited number of copies available. $12.00 


YACHT RACING: The Aerodynamics of Sails. By Manfred Curry 

The 1948 edition of Dr. Curry’s classic has new photographs and some new 
material. $7.50 
ILLUSTRATED MARITIME DICTIONARY. By René de Kerchove 

An encyclopedic dictionary of useful maritime terms and phrases, together 
with equivalents in French and German. $10. 


GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS. By Gershom Bradford $3.50 
TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF AMERICAN YACHTING. 

By W. P. Stephens $3.00 
Apr SHIP MODELS AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 

By V. R. Grimwood 


ig accurate plans and drawings for construction 12 authentic scale 
models of American Sailing Vessels. $7.00 





Books are Gift Wrapped and a Gift Card is Enclosed upon Request 
Free catalog of nautical books available 


YACHTING 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


® The Cleveland Y.C. celebrated its 70th anniversary on 
Sept. 21 with a dinner at the clubhouse followed by a show- 
ing of the pictorial history of the club. 


> R Class sailors of Cleveland Y.C. emerged victorious in a 
six-race series with a Lake Michigan team for the champion- 
ship of the Great Lakes. The three Cleveland teams, headed 
by skippers Al Edgerton, Peter Ball and Robert Williamson, 
scored 67.3 points against 58.3 for the Lake Michigan teams 
sailed by Edward Schnable, Lewis Gilbert and Dr. Adrian 
Ver Brughen. 


> The annual inter-fleet championship of the Mentor Har- 
bor Y.C., for the William Treuhaft Trophy, went to the 
International 21 Class, represented by skippers Dave Swet- 
land, James L. Myers, Dick Newpher and Hal Kneen. 
Second place was taken by the Interlake sailors, represented 
by Don Liston, Dick Crego, Jack Wedlar and Jim Nichols. 


> Mrs. Edward Billinghurst, well-known in Thistle Class 
racing circles, won the championship of the Universal Class 
at the North East Y.C. with her Thistle Leannan. 


> Larry James’ ketch-rigged auxiliary Bagatelle won the 
annual Kiwanis Club Trophy at Rocky River Sept. 27, with 
Lester Hart’s Mist II in second place and Russ Jack’s Elf, 
third. 


| & Kittyhawk, big auxiliary cutter owned by the Timken 


brothers of Cleveland Y.C., bagged the annual 54-mile 
‘cross Lake Erie Race for the third successive time on Sept. 
19, taking the Old Timers’ Trophy. Kittyhawk, which was 
sailed by Virgil Marchment, covered the distance in 8 hours 
and 32 minutes in light, variable winds. Nutmeg II, owned 
by Frank Mastick of Edgewater Y.C., finished second, but 
was not eligible under the trophy deed of gift and second 
place went to Russ Jack’s Elf. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Early September Sundays on Massachusetts Bay are tra- 
ditionally devoted to the grand handicap affairs known as 
“chowder” races. In these events, the smallest boats are 
started first and it is up to the bigger craft to catch them 
before the finish line is reached. Although nearly a dozen 
of such events are held in Massachusetts waters annually, 
the most famous are those at Eastern Point, Corinthian of 
Marblehead, and South Boston. 

Corinthian’s came first this year on the Sunday preceding 
Labor Day, with more than three-score yachts competing. 
In the big class it proved an International One Design 
party, as Donald Mackintosh’s Kungsornen won by over two 
minutes from Thomas Rowen’s Duchess, although George 
Haskell’s Eight Meter Navigo made the fastest elapsed time 
over the course. The winner in the small class was the old 
Massachusetts Bay 18-Footer, Dorchen II, sailed by octo- 
genarian Albert W. Finlay, thus adding another laurel for 
the boat and skipper who in 1947 were judged the outstand- 
ing performers of Marblehead Race Week. 


> The chowder race idea was originated by the old East 
Gloucester Y.C. in the early years of the current century, so 
the annual event of its successor, the Eastern Point Y.C., 
is considered the “granddaddy” of all chowder races. On 
Sept. 12, in a 12-knot southerly, Lincoln Davis, Jr’s Amour- 
ette, champion Two-Ten, from Marblehead, won in Division 
A with a three-minute victory over Max Kuehne’s Beaver 
of the Star Class. As 83 yachts competed, Timothy Robin- 
son’s Mustang, a Cape Cod Knockabout, triumphed in the 
smaller division. 
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> South Boston’s chowder race, held on the same day, drew | 
a fleet of 82 for the Boston Bay wind-up. Sailed in a dusty | 
southwester, a surprise was created when Jack Pot, an In- 
ternational Snipe, sailed by Jack Spanks, led aii the rest 
back to the finish line. In fact, the Snipes accounted for the 
first six finishers. Bob Gallagher's Ho Hum was second, and 
the first threat to Snipe Class supremacy was Bill Burke’s 
Typhoon, a 110, in seventh place. 


> Just prior to the South Boston chowder was the annual 
Labor Day weekend series which winds up the Boston Bay 
interclub championship racing. For the first time, this event 
was sponsored by the Pleasant Park Y.C., which sent away | 
fleets of 173, 183, and 173 boats on successive days off 
Winthrop. . . . Racing weather was poor. 

In the 21st Winthrop Labor Day series, William Johnson’s 
Nipper won in the new 210 Class. Although Francis Avak- 
ian’s Renegade clinched the Star Class season’s championship 
at Winthrop, Alan Donkin’s Nala II captured the three-day 
series. Willis Garey’s Claire II swept the Adams Interclub 
competition. Joseph Carven’s Arawak topped the Indians; 
although this series cost her the interclub championship 
when she tied for fifth place in the second race as only two 
of the Winthrop contests counted for the interclub title in 
that class. Bob Nickerson’s Banshee won over the Blue 
Hustlers, and Jimmy Bonney’s Beta led the White division. 
Russell Mattern’s Burny Bee won in the 110s and Allan Gul- 
lickson’s Jeanne in the Snipes. 


> The Winthrop weekend also concluded a series of junior 
morning races held here and at Quincy Bay Race Week 
for prizes offered by Norman Gray. In the Indian Class, 
Lyman Kay, won in Thundercloud; while in the Hustlers, 
Bob Danforth was first with First Mate. 


®& Seldom has championship racing on Massachusetts Bay 
ended with two closer battles than featured the Indians on 
Boston Bay and the United States One Designs at Marble- 
head. At the conclusion of 23 championship races in the 
U.S. One Designs, Douglas Russell’s Wind had a percentage 
of .67583 as against .67535 for Jack Blodgett’s Loafer. This 
.00048 represented a difference of six seconds in the final 
race when Wind just nosed out Loafer for third place. . 
On Boston Bay, the Indian title hinged on the scoring of a 
tie for sixth place in one of the two final races at Winthrop. 
It was resolved by splitting the percentage points involved 
which gave Joseph McWeeny’s Sequin a .852 final score as 
against .851 for Joseph Carven’s Arawak. 


ALPHEUS PACKARD 


In the death a few weeks ago of Alpheus A. Packard at 
Andover, Mass., where he made his home, yachting lost one 
of its older and well-known naval architects. He was 77 
years of age and had been connected with yacht designing 
and building until his retirement ten years ago. 

Alpheus Appleton Packard was born in Salem, Mass., in 
1871. His father was curator of The Peabody Museum. At 
the age of 15 he built, from his own designs, which were 
commended by J. B. Herreshoff, a 30-foot keel cutter which 
was a common sight in that region for over 30 years. 

In 1898 Mr. Packard received a degree in naval architec- 
ture from The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, going 
immediately to work as a designer for Mr. Herreshoff. While 
in Bristol he did a great deal of original work on the cup 
defender Columbia. 

In 1903 he formed the partnership of Burgess and Pack- 
ard with Starling Burgess, one of their designs being that 
of the Boston “Floating Hospital.” Mr. Packard was per- 
sonally responsible for the design of the Warwick Neckers 
(1903) and the Winter Harbor “21’s” (1907). 

Of particular interest to yachtsmen is the fact that he 
was chosen by Frank Paine as superintendent of construc- 
tion of the Cup Defender Yankee. Mr. Packard personally 
did the design of the spars and standing rigging. 
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“Others can’t compare 
with Chris-Craft 
Marine Engines’ 


“We SERVICE all makes 
of motors and are 
called on for everything 
from minor repairs to 
complete overhaul jobs. 


“From our experience, 
we would state that no 
other engines can com- 
pare with Chris-Craft for 


marine service. G. S. Patton, 


“We have made a lot of Ocean City, Md., 
good friends by recom- #"* Pe" 
mending Chris-Craft engines to our 
customers.” 


Buy your new Chris-Craft marine engine 
now! Ask your marine dealer, boat yard 
or boat builder for prices and data, or 
write the factory today for free copy of 
new 20-page marine engine catalog. 


Choose a Chris-Craft for real economy. 


NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 60 h.p., 132 cu. in. engine, shown 
above. Reduction drive available. Also new Chris- 
Craft 95 h.p., 229 cu. in: engine with reduction drive, 
standard or opposite rotation. 


NEW CHRIS-CRAFT 130 h.p., 320 cu. in. engine, illustrated. 
Also 160 h.p., 404 cu. in, engine (both available in 
opposite rotation and with reduction drive) and high 
speed engines of 131 h.p. and 158 h.p. 
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Marine Engine Division 








ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWS 
By M. V. Phillifant 


> Seventeen boats raced in the B.C. Flattie championship 
series at Cultus Lake this year, the largest number ever to 
participate. Entries were from Kitsilano, Crescent Beach, 
and Cultus Lake clubs. Pat Leslie, of Cultus Lake, won the 
championship and the Vancouver Province shield with his 
Blue Blazes. 


> Kitsilano and West Vancouver Y.Cs included predicted 
log races in their season’s schedules for the first time this 
year. Burrard yachtsmen, who have been prominent in the 
International Race for years, held their annual deep water 
race on Labor Day. Many boat owners who participated in 
the International event this year declare they will never 
race again unless the affair is run in two legs or in daylight. 


® Appearance of the Saybrook Sailerette was a highlight of 


| the annual Labor eat Regatta at Genoa Bay, Cowichan 
district, this year. Produced by B.C. builders to incorporate 


both racing and cruising features, the new class was en- 
tered by Maple Bay yachtsmen who, with Royal Victoria, 
Nanaimo and Cowichan Bay Y.Cs, sponsored the regatta 
this year. 


& During a season which will go down in history as offering 
the worst sailing weather on record, Royal Vancouver Y.C. 
was favored with perfect racing conditions for its annual 
Midsummer Regatta. Highlight of the regatta was the lady 
skippers’ race for the Julian Cup, won by Mrs. W. Dunn. 


® Royal Vancouver Y.C. played host to visiting Star Class 
skippers during September when the first annual interna- 
tional team races for the International Perpetual Team Race 
trophy were held on English Bay. The trophy went to the 
Vancouver skippers. All boats were supplied by Royal Van. 
Eight American and eight Canadian yachtsmen participated. 


& Latest addition to the fleet at West Vancouver Y.C. is 
Greg Collier’s Lightning Rebecca III, which placed first 
among the Lightning fleet for the season. . . . David Hossie 
added his new Flattie Wentocum to the West Vancouver 
Y.C, fleet during the past season. 

Dick Horspool of West Vancouver Y.C., in his Flattie 
Westerly, placed first in the club’s Passage Island Race, in 
which all classes participated, and held top honors for his 
class as the sailing season concluded this year. 


®& Bob Cullen, of Kitsilano Y.C., Vancouver, is new Com- 
modore of the International Yacht Racing Flattie Associa- 
tion. . . . Don Kerr is chairman of the new Junior Division 
of Kitsilano Y.C., with Eric Marsden secretary-treasurer. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Don Wood 


® The PC Championship series for the Kettenburg Trophy, 
at San Diego, found home town entry, John Washington’s 
La Cucaracha following up his top performance in the 
Pacific Coast championships. Milt Wegeforth in Six Bits, 
another San Diego entry, finished in second spot. 

In the Santa Catalina Island event, Dick Brownell in 
Siren took over shortly after a jammed up start of 12 entries. 
However, on the run home, Harold Barneson in Deneb 
almost closed the gap, finishing just 12 seconds behind 
Brownell. 


» Balboa Y.C. closed the formal summer sailing with a turn- 
out of over 200 boats. Hook Beardslee again took top honors 
in the Rhodes 33 Class in his Sea Bee, but not until after a 




















hard tussle with Myers in Ruth. In the Stars, Bill Ficker 
came home in front in all three races. Bill Lapworth, newly 
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crowned International champ in the sporty International 14 
dinghies, carried on his winning ways by taking three first 
with Challenge. George Ruby again dominated in the 


Penguins, and Bob Davis sailed Baby Boag into first spot in | 
a 15-boat fleet of Snipes. In the 13-boat Albatross fleet, the | 


series ended in a three-way tie between Wippler’s Nocturne, 
Person’s Picaro, and Edler’s Ace. 


® Coronado Y.C. sponsored its annual Los Coronados Han- 
dicap Race for the Frank J. Kelley Trophy, with Hal Cow- 
ley in Mystic taking home the silverware. Other place win- 
ners in the two-day, two-race event out to the Islands and 
return, were C. S. Kempff in Surprise, and R. C. Loveland 
in Valiant. 


> More than 100 boats jammed Alamitos Bay for a three- 
day series that saw close competition in almost every class. 
Dick Eichenlaub, of Mission Bay, sailed his Skimmer Cur- 
lew to victory over defending champion Bob Gales. Bob 


Taylor led the Naples Sabot fleet in a 28-boat fleet. In the | 


Rainbows, Doug Weber nosed out Howard Reiman by one 
point. The Snipes were led by Norman Ives in Feather, and 
the ever-threatening Llewellyn Bixbys sailed their National 
One Design Frolic to victory over Paul Merrill in Brisk and 
Dick Russell in Williwaw. 


® In the Los Angeles Y.C’s annual Santa Barbara Island 
Race, Bob Alcorn in his Rhodes 27 Lancer won in a 15-boat 
turnout. 


> The Naples Sabot Class Championship was decided in a 
five-race series sailed at Mission Bay, with Jack Taylor of 
the Alamitos Bay Y.C. winning top honors. Sidney Jones and 
Llewellyn Bixby IV, both of the Alamitos Bay Y.C., finished 
second and third, respectively. 


> Los Angeles Y.C. staged the Fall Regatta with an eight- 
fleet turnout for the two days of racing. A. Patricio brought 
home his Mercury Super Duper consistently in first spot. 
Emmett Harvey did the same in the PIC Class with his 
Wahine as did Fred Lyon with Kitten in the Ocean Racing 
fleet. The Penguins had the largest turnout and the most 
rugged going. George Ruby in Rascal, without taking a 
first, was the winner, just % of a point ahead of R. Scott and 
McClure. The International 110s sailed two series; for the 
Club series Dick Lough was the winner in Caprice, for the 
Championship series. Cornell in Llenroc was first by % 
point over Lough. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By. A. H. Thomson 


> Paul McLaughlin and Bill Gooderham of Canada’s Olym- 
pic sailing team were guests of honor at the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y.C. Annual Prize Giving dinner. 

Prizes were distributed as follows: Monday Evening 
Series: F Class won by W. Taylor-Bailey sailing Jennifer. 


Y Class won by W. H. Candlish sailing Rajah. Tuesday Eve- | 





ning Series: Sloop dinghies, Peter Kerrigan in Pheon. | 


Wednesday Evening Series: F Class, Jim Peck in Waterloo. 
Thursday Evening Series: V dinghies won by Diana Read 


in Vi-not (first series) Second series, Peter Eastcott in Val- | 
halla, Sloop dinghies both first and second series won by | 


Eddie Botterell in Rambler. 


Saturday Championships: F Class won by D. S. Forbes | 


in Marian. E Class, Kiwi sailed by Don Hanna. Sloop din- 


ghies won by Sterling Maxwell in Nipper. V dinghies won | 


by Peter Eastcott in Valhalla. 


Special Single Races: Bessborough Cup for E Class, | 
Gremlin, sailed by D. Anderson, who likewise won the Lake | 


of Two Mountains Cup. The Hugh Kennedy Memorial 
Trophy was won by E Class Zoe sailed by Alex Shearwood. 
The Frank Scott Trophy for sloop dinghies was won by 
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Just Launched!— ‘Privateer Il" 
—ANOTHER NEW GREBE 65'— 


Isn‘t she a beauty? Custom built throughout and G.M. Diesel 
powered, this splendid, seaworthy, spacious yacht will be a 
source of pride and pleasure in any surroundings, any situa- 
tion. Beautifully appointed; equipped with all modern appli- 
ances for safety and convenience. Other models 40 to 100 ft. 


Write for plans, full information, on size preferred. 










HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL 











Boatman’s Manual 
By CARL D. LANE 


Complete manual of boat handling and operation 


Illus. $4.95 
The History of American 
Sailing Ships 
By HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 
From colonial craft to modern yachts 
Illus. $10.00 


Boat Building 
By HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


Covers complete process of wooden boat construc- 


tion Illus. $7.50 
How to Sail 
By CARL D. LANE 
A handbook for novice and old hand [Tilus. _ $3.00 
Caribbean Cruise 
By KATE and RICHARD BERTRAM 
A yacht cruise through the West Indies 
Illus. $3.75 


YachtDesigning and Planning 
By HOWARD I. CHAPELLE 


Explains methods actually carried out in drafting 
room Illus. $6.00 


At All Bookstores 
W. W. Norton & Company + 101 Fifth Ave * New York 3, N. Y. 
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ALPHARD 








ALPHARD, a new 42’ sloop, designed by Geerd N. 
Hendel, “custom built by Camden,” recently launched 
for the Hon. Curtis Bok. 


We would like to discuss your new boat with 
you, or in conference with you and your Naval 
Architect. Write, phone or visit us. 


CAMDEN 








SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, Maine, Phone 3024 











PROPELLERS & FITTINGS x 


Sturdy, well designed, 
made of new metal. Best 
value for your money 


You get top performance and 
speed from your Columbian 
Propellers. Fine bronze fittings 
(stern bearings, shaft logs, 
rudders, controls). Columbian 
yacht toilets. 

Write for free Catalog 

COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 











THE WHIRLWIND 


if you are interested in an ideal serv- 
ice outboard runabout, there is a new 
thrill for you when you become the 
owner of a Molded Plywood ‘’Whirl- 
wind”. Features long sought in the 
ideal service runabout, speed, roomi- 
ness and stability together with 
strength and durability are combined 
in this 14° Molded Mahogany Whirlwind. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 





MOLDED PRODUCTS, INC. 
COCKEYSVILLE, MD. 























YACHTING 


Nipper, Sterling Maxwell. The Windmill Point Shield, all 
classes, was won by George Hamilton in Mountroyal. The 
Duggan Cruising Cup went to D. Hadley in Graybill, the 
Converse Cup for Sloops to Eddie Botterell in Rambler. 

The Ice Water Derby was won by L. Capreol in Vixen; 
Sloops, Sterling Maxwell in Nipper. The Norwegian-Swed- 
ish-RStLYC series was won by Norway, G. Rugheimer. The 
R. C. Stevenson Cup went to Peter Eastcott in Valhalla. 

While the club did poorly in the Royal Regatta and the 
Currie Cup Races, their selected crews of John Schwab and 
Sam Mislap, Doug Woodward and Ian MacLean defeated 
Rochester’s best sailors by a narrow margin to bring home 
the Eastwood Cup. 


®& Pointe Claire Y.C. has had a most successful season and 
at the prize giving dinner the following trophies were pre- 
sented: Gremlin Class Championship—Ronnie Monk; John 
Monk high point winner, and Pierre Generux general effi- 
ciency. P.C.Y.C. Regatta winners were: Y Class, Eric Hor- 
ton in High Tide. Cruising Class, Graybill sailed by Dave 
Hadley; PC Class, Archie Currie. The Fleet Class Cham- 
pionship was won by Bill Barnes sailing Graybill and the 
P.C. Championship, by Rebel sailed by Archie Currie. 
Chinook, raced by Rear Commodore Frank Smith, won the 
Fleet Aggregate. The PC Evening Series A was won by 
Dick Currie while his brother Archie won the B Series. 
The Y Class trophy, the W. E. Bolton Trophy, new this 
year, was won by Sinbad raced by Fred Gussow. Dick 
Currie in Alert won the Mirage Cup, Frank Smith in 
Chinook the D Class Trophy, Dave Hadley in Graybill the 
McMaster Cup and Quain McCarrey in Denmac the Harold 
James Cup. 

As in the past, Dick and Archie Currie proved to be 
P.C.Y.C’s best racing skippers winning between them all 
the PC Class prizes. 


COLUMBIA RIVER RAMBLINGS 
By Lawrence Barber 


> Cliff May, veteran Astoria, Ore., yachtsman, won the 
first predicted log race staged by the Astoria Y.C. Sept. 28 
when he pushed his little cruiser over a grueling 36-mile 
course on the Columbia River with an error of 24 minutes 
from his preliminary calculation. James Thomas won second 
place with an error of 34 minutes. 


® Capt. Carl Shoemaker’s converted air-sea rescue boat, 
the 85’ Blue Water, was a popular ship during the Astoria 
salmon derby when the vessel was loaded with anglers and 
guests. Shoemaker bought the boat in Puget Sound and 
made many improvements at Portland including the replace- 
ment of two gasoline engines with a pair of GM diesels, and 
the addition of bunks in the after quarters. The boat is the 
new flagship of the Sea Scout Ship Columbia. 


> Digging out from under the ruins of the May and June 
flood in the Columbia river, the Portland and Columbia 
River Y.Cs have been undergoing important changes. The 
former laid plans for extensive alteration of its clubhouse, 
including raising it upon a concrete basement structure to 
get it above future flood stages. The Columbia River Y.C. 
was forced to move its moorage from the head of Tomahawk 
Island to a new location near the Alterwood Country Club. 
The change was necessitated by a large sandbar that built 
up under the club’s moorage, grounding many of the 
boathouses. 


» Despite the flood, the Portland Y.C. had a sailing regatta 
in July, sandbar playday in August, and cruise to Bonne- 
ville Lake in October. George Francis, with his big Farrallon 
clipper, Margie, won the Columbia River Y.A. and Elliott 
Trophies at the Astoria salmon derby long-distance sailing 
races, and Joseph Dyer won the Dyer Trophy, which he put 
up many years ago for the CROD Class. 
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® One of the nicest small boats built in this area this year 
is Dick Lamb’s Lamzy, of Canby, Ore. She is a plywood job, 
beamy but fast, and a good boat on the river. She sleeps 
the entire Lamb family of five although only 22’ long. She 
has a 75 hp. Gray Phantom for power. Bill Reed was de- 
signer and Portland Boat Works builder. 





> Twenty-nine Columbia River yachts made long distance 
cruises up the Washington coast to Puget Sound and Brit- 
ish Columbia last summer and all but one returned. Ken 
Loucks left Tyee in Hood canal where he bought a home 
site. The cruisers were away an average of 30 days each, 


aie es 


cruised an average of more than 1600 miles, and covered pert ag car iodides Pipe 
most of the scenic points in Puget Sound, the San Juan Ks for" peombbuddlivers <°s « 
Islands and British Columbia. One boat went to Juneau, Pp 


Alaska, and return. Eddie Cameron’s 17% outboard cruiser © ; , parte 
was the smallest of the flotilla. He had her trucked to 
Olympia, Wash., where he put her in the water for the run 
to Pender Harbor and return. 





m Oregon Outboard Association wound up its best season 
with the Devils Lake regatta Sept. 4-5. Rockey Stone, Wil- 
lamina, Ore., was high point winner this year with a total 
score of 3394 points. 





> Among new boats in this area are Bart Woodyard’s 45’ 
Trimmer ship Kingfisher; Russ Chamberlin’s 40’ Wheeler 
Nan-bar, ex-Allanmar, of Chicago; Pudge Thompson’s 28’ 
streamlined steel hull; Ernest Van Horn’s 50’ flying bridge 
cruiser; Pete Janzen’s 24’ Higgins Marcia Lee; George 
Weber’s 26’ cruiser. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> Arn Gorman, of National Y.C. and secretary of the To- 
ronto Bay Lightning fleet, won the revived Lou Marsh 
Trophy in his owner-built Lightning Arnella by virtue of 
four firsts and a second in a five-race series in a fleet of nine 
Lightnings. This trophy was presented in 1934 in memory 
of Lou Marsh, popular Toronto sports writer, to the Na- 
tional Y.C’s then keen Rainbow Class. The cup was in 
active competition until 1941 when National's Rainbow 
fleet broke up and since then has been out of circulation 
until this summer when it was re-deeded to the Lightning 
fleet. 





> Toronto yachtsmen wound up the season with perfect 
weather the last weekend in September when Queen City 
Y.C, staged its annual regatta. Over 150 boats took part with 
four separate courses necessary to avoid traffic jams. . . . 
Power Squadrons in Canada are expanding with the forma- 
tion of a new squadron at Royal Hamilton Y.C. which will 
also include members from Burlington and Hamilton Beach 
Clubs. . . . The Judd Memorial Trophy at R.H.Y.C., open 
to all classes under 25’, was won by Cliff Lunt in his Rain- | 
bow Sea Elf. The McDonald Memorial Lightning Trophy 


was won by N. Robertson in Rhoda. COMPLETE SERVICE FOR YACHTSMEN 


& Olcott, Oshawa and Queen City Y.Cs had three series 





of Tri-Club regattas during the summer with cups for visit- ee ONS OR 
ing clubs at each meeting. On the two return trips from meee ACCOMMODATIONS © SHOWERS 
Canada, the Olcott boats raced for the Paul Trophy won by RESTROOMS * CHARTS © WEATHER REPORTS 
Sherry Proctor in the Tumlare Flicka, and the Dr. Layer MARINE SUPPLIES © MAIL-CABLE SERVICE 


Trophy won by Chuck Spaulding in Damoiselle. 


CFARAPR c 
LEAKANCE 


& Labor Day weekend Dr. James Connor, of Rochester 
Y.C., represented the Rochester P.S. at the first International 1A . 
Power Squadron meet at Lockport in his cruiser Marjim. \ A \ A || | \ | H | H \\ [ \ 
Toronto, Ithaca, Lockport, and Rochester took part in the i¥ U t ARYL | 
quadrangular course, navigational problem for the new Van Robert H ne 

Valkenburg Trophy. Maynard Hess in Shangri La from the 


Lockport P.S. was first, Ithaca second; Toronto, third, and 
Rochester fourth. 
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ORIGINAL COPPERPLATE ENGRAVINGS 
OF EARLY EDITIONS OF NAUTICAL 


ARTS 


(MOUNTED) 
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Entrance to San Francisco Bay—a distinguished copperplate engraving origi- 
nally published in 1859 on scale of 1:50,000. In addition to carefully 
executed terrain and nautical detail, also three excellent etchings of pano- 
ramic views. Framed in maple or mahogany-finish, size overall 28” x 43”. 
Suitable for fine drawing room, den or office. Price each $30 complete in 
sturdy mailing carton. 
OW often have you wished for 
an authentic, yet decorative, 
nautical mounted chart for your home 
or office or as a gift? 

We have a variety of old charts, 
many published from original C& G.S. 
copperplate engravings. 

oth harbor and coastal charts are 
especially notable for the great detail 
in which geographic and hydrographic 
features are portrayed. Many reflect 
the finest technique in past methods 
of chart making and include pictur- 
esque engraved harbor views, promi- 





New Bedford yee a copper- 


plate original engraving from 
C & GS. plate nae in 1846. 
Has four etchings of prominent 
landmarks, notes and titles. Size 
20” x 24” overall. Oak-finish 
frame. Ideal hung in hall, foyer 
or study, or in pairs. Price $18.75 
complete in sturdy mailing carton. 


nent landmarks, titles 
and notes. 

Act now! Many ti- 
tles are in strictly lim- 
ited supply. Choose 
your favorite subject 
below. 

Make your Xmas or 
anniversary remem- 
brance a special suc- 





The Whale Chart—27” x 40” framed reproduction 
of 1851 Hydrographic Office whale chart based upon 
M. F. MAURY’S immense research on whales and 
their hunting grounds. A remarkably interesting 


porte dy _ . ee _ pers embel- cess by giving one of 
ronze fairleads, cleats and nylon rope. 

Mahogany or maple finish. Price each $25 complete our h an d fr ame d 
in sturdy mailing carton. charts. 


All charts carefully packed in sturdy carton for safe shipment. Allow 2 weeks for 
delivery (in U. 8.). Check or money order accepted. Add 75¢ (east of Mississippi) 
or $1.00 (west of Mississippi) to cover postage, insurance and handling. C.0.D. 
shipment, if preferred. Be sure to state type frame and finish desired. 


|| te. DANIEL M. TAYLOR 
( Agent for Hydrographic Office, C. & G.S. and British Admiralty Charts ) 
217 MILBANK AVENUE, GREENWICH, CONN. 


Please enter my order for the following Old framed Charts: 
(Please order by number) 
Whale Chart (#1) 
New Bedford Chart (#2) 
San Francisco Chart (#3) 
Boston Chart (#4) 
Salem Chart (#5) —Price $18.75 
Portsmouth (#6) —Price $18.75 
Long Island Sound (Western #7; 
Middle #8; Eastern #9) —Price $30.00 (each) [1 


Many other charts available. Kindly send special informa- 








—Price $25.00 
—Price $18.75 
—Price $30.00 
—Price $30.00 























tion on chart of _______area. [] 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


ISLANDS TO WINDWARD by Carleton Mitchell (D. Van Nos- 
trand & Co., New York. $12.50). Probably every yachtsman 
has dreamed of, some day, cruising to the West Indies, and 
particularly through the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
that long string of emerald gems that stretches in a semi- 
circle from Puerto Rico down to the northern coast of South 
America. Lying wholly within the tropics, within the belt 
of the northeast trades, and rising from a sea that is indigo 
blue, the islands form a shelter from the prevailing wind. 
In their lee one can cruise for some 600 miles under ideal 
conditions, with only the channels between the islands to 
cross where the trades can kick up a sea, and with a pic- 
turesque port at hand every few miles. It all makes for a 
yachtsman’s paradise, and it is surprising that not more 
yachts cruise those waters in winter, or that “the islands” are 
not better known. That they will become more familiar to 
yachtsmen is now assured by the publication this month of 
Islands to Windward, which is Carleton Mitchell’s account 
of his cruise from Trinidad to Nassau, thence to Annap- 
olis, in his 46-foot auxiliary ketch Carib. 

There have been many books written about the West 
Indies, but none, in the opinion of this reviewer, that is as 
interesting, is as her reading, and at the same time as in- 
formative, especially for one who wants to sail those waters, 
as Islands to Windward. It has just the proper balance of 
these three ingredients, and interwoven in the account of a 
fascinating and successful cruise is — of the back- 
ground of four centuries of history to round out a satisfying 
story for the sailor or the landsman. 

Knowing the discomforts of the long drag from the 
northeast coast of the United States to South America in 
winter, the author, a sailor of wide experience, arranged to 
have Carib shipped on the deck of a steamer from New York 
to Trinidad in January, 1947. In this way, the hard winter 
weather of the North Atlantic was avoided. Once overboard 
in the Gulf of Paria, she was soon fitted out and, with the 
skipper’s wife, a friend who stayed only the first week or so, 
and one paid hand, Carib sailed out through the Boca and 
headed for St. George’s, Grenada, the first port of call, of 
which many were to follow—Kingstown, Fort de France, 
Roseau, Dominica, Basse Terre, Charlotte Amalie, etc. It 
was a cruise that lasted four delightful months of sailing. 

What also makes the book particularly appealing are the 
93 pages of pictures which give one the feeling that he is 
seeing the islands at first hand and not through a series of 
photographs. For it should be noted that the author is as 
experienced a photographer as he is a sailor. To cap all, the 
appendix at the end is filled with just the information one 
who follows in Carib’s wake will want to know. H.L:S. 


AMERICAN SEA SONGS & CHANTEYS edited by Frank 
Shay; illustrated by Edw. A. Wilson. (W. W. Norton Co., 
New York, $5.00). Wherever yachtsmen gather, afloat or 
ashore, and whether a North Sea piano is present or not, 
someone sooner or later pipes up a chantey and all hands 
join in on the rousing chorus. All too often the chorus is 
all that many of the singers know, so it will be good news 
that one of the best and most complete volumes of chanteys 
and sea songs, as they were sung in American ships, has just 
been revised and reprinted, under the title given above. 
Some 24 years ago, many of the chanteys found here were 
printed in a book by the same editor, Frank Shay, under 
the title Iron Men and Wooden Ships. 

The present volume is authentic and in it will be found 
all of the favorite long drag, short haul and capstan chanteys 
that were commonly used on sailing vessels. Also, the more 
commonly accepted version of the solo lines are given, but 
as the art of chanteying was largely improvisation, other 
versions frequently differed, or were made up on the spur 
of the moment to fit any especial situation. Through it all, 
however, the chorus and the rhythm remained the same, 
timed to emphasize unison in the heave or the haul. 
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The old favorites among the forecastle songs are also 
given, with the music as well as the words. Here will be 
found the words of “Bell-Bottom Trousers,” “High Bar- 
baree,” “Rolling Home,” and others that are always sung 
when sailors get together—sung today as much, perhaps, as 
in the days when “the stamp of a hearty crew” was a part 
of life under sail. 

The illustrations by Edward A. Wilson are in the best 
tradition of the past century, and depict (in color) the sailor 
as he was supposed to be, both afloat and ashore. Also of 
value are the end papers in color of all the house flags of 
the famous American merchants and ship owners, and many 


of the British lines. It is a book every sailor will want. H.L.S. | 


THE MARITIME HISTORY OF MAINE by William Hutchinson 
Rowe (Norton. $6.00). Yachtsmen who have lived or sailed 
in Maine, and the even larger group to whom the lore of 
American ships and shipping is of keen interest, will enjoy 
this book. Mr. Rowe, for 15 years secretary of the Maine 
Historical Society and author of a number of books on local 
history, has made the best of his ready access to a great 
amount of source material. He unfolds an enlightening and 
entertaining panorama of 300 years of shipbuilding and sea- 
a, that starts in the early. 1600s with the visits of fishing 
vessels to the Maine coast and the building there of the first 
vessel built in America. It goes on through the early estab- 
lishment of important fisheries; the supplying of Maine 
timber for British naval construction; the adventures and 
misadventures of Maine men and vessels in various wars; 


the growth of Maine’s shipbuilding industry from its be- 


ginning through the eras of the big square-rigged “down- 


easters” and the later and even larger five- and six-masted | 


schooners; the various phases of Maine’s seaborne commerce, 


foreign and coastwise, and the fisheries, down through 
modern times. 


The book is nicely written, full of yarns and anecdotes. 
W.H.T. | 


THE COMMON SENSE OF YACHT DESIGN, Volume II, by L. | 


Francis Herreshoff (The Rudder Publishing Co., $12). The 
second volume of Mr. Herreshoff’s book is in the same vein 


as the first. It is full of much useful information to those 
interested in the underlying principles of the art of yacht | 
rm Chapters cover such subjects as drafting, figuring | 


displacement, measurement rules and numerous others, 
including one on catamarans and other sailing machines. 
Although the author’s style is pleasing and sometimes pro- 


vocative, one can wish that he was less intolerant of the | 
work, opinions and motives of others, also that he took a | 
more modern view of such recent developments as water- | 


proof plywood, which he roundly condemns regardless of 
the fact that it is in very general use and has given satis- 


faction for years. In spite of the strong personal prejudices | 


expressed (and with which many readers will disagree), 
there is a good deal of solid worth in this book and it is 
recommended reading for the man interested in yacht 
designing recent, 2 W. H. ve F. 


THEY TOOK TO THE SEA by David Klein and Mary Louise 
Johnson (Rutgers University Press. $3.75). Mr. Klein and 


Miss Johnson have made an interesting contribution to the. 


literature of long voyages in short boats, in a book which 
analyzes the motives, methods and experiences of the best 
known of the deep water adventurers in small craft. They 
have taken the logs of Slocum, Voss, Kauffman, Maury, 
Robinson, Mulhauser, O’Brien, London, Gerbault, Marin- 
Marie and numerous other round-the-world sailors, dissected 
them, and then reassembled chosen passages from each, 
grouped according to the elements that enter into every 
story of a long yacht voyage. In one chapter we read, in his 
own words, how each of several of these men came to em- 
bark on his long voyage. In succeeding chapters each tells 


how he chose and acquired his ship, how he picked his | 


crew and how they worked out, how they outfitted, how 
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Bu an IDEAL 
Electric Windlass. 


~  tohandle your anchor. 








This model is practical for all 
small craft . . . weighs only 75 
Ibs., handles both rope and 
chain up to 36”... capacity 
375 lbs. Write for catalogue on 


this and other IDEAL models. 





MODEL IDEAL wWINDLASS CO. 


CWA South Attleboro, Mass. 
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Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


| Sailmakers 
| 


City Island Rew Pork 


| Cel. City Island 8-1012 
| Established 1790 














FOR SALE: 71° YACHT .. . $15,000 


Originally owned by Waiter Chrysler. In seaworthy condition. 

Accommodations for 8. Complete galley. Powered by two Hall- 

Scott 650 h.p. gasoline engines. 30 knots. Original cost $55,000. 
PECK IRON & METALS CO., Inc. 


Box 886 (phone 75873) Portsmouth, Virginia 














8th Annual 
MIAMI BOAT SHOW 
February 11-19 


INCLUSIVE 


For full information write: 


MIAMI BOAT SHOW 
GROVER THEIS, Executive Director 
343 S.W. North River Drive MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Sponsored by the Miami Chamber of Commerce 
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NEW NAVY PELORUS Longine-Wittnauer 
se cermin eet ati, Nemec ie St 
Dial size 4% Inches, graduations from 0 to 360. ‘Locking doves 

pt ideal fer all size boats, very $19.75 












and dial. 
compact. individually packed. 














SHIP CHRONOMETERS 





NAVY COMPASS | {card size, 
double swing compass brackets, detach- 
able, easy for storing. Complete. 
tion of *t cost. Tax included, 











This is equipment that should 
be on every boat. Consists of 
12 Red Parachute Distress Signal Flares 
and Flare Pistol—will fire Parachute 
cartridge at minimum of 600 feet. Comes 


Made for the government by ZENITH & 
WALTHAM 8 Day movement, mounted 
in gimbals, dial size 2%” your choice 
Zenith or Waltham. Fraction of origi- 








1 cost. 

in hea auge metal, airtight water- ne 49.50 
proof po I ag Brand New! Fully Guaranteed................0.+ $ 

Gov't Surplus Value $60.00 $19.75 


TAYLOR BAROMETER 
NAVY 





CABIN HEATER and 
AIR CIRCULATOR 


Used all year round to 
heat or cool. All mov- 
ing parts enclosed. Cir- 
culates over 570 

F.M. 5 blade 
dia. 











fan, 


size quiet motor; 
overall height, 8”. 
in. 


area. 

6 Volts._...$22.00 
{2 Volts...$24.00 32 Volts......$29.00 
2-Burner Swedish Yacht Stove 





$19.75 


Compensated movement, 5” 
Radium for night reading. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


brass case. 








Capacity of each tank 2 pints, fitted with 
silent regulating and shut off burners. 
White enamel with guard rail. 












23” over-all, 13” wide, 7” high. $39.50 Na) oa 
TINY TIM Model \ A ve 
CHARGING 2z =\ "eR 
PLANT | =p 


ww? /| 





(Gov't 
Surplus) itiag ss c 
= A 
6% HP i 
645 ae ba _ lbs. 4 cycle, 
Air Cool agneto Igni- 
tion, GUARANTEED. $98.50 





Powered with a Red Seal Continental En- 
gine, Push Button Starting, Heavy Duty 
Ball Bearing Generator, Automatic Cutout 
prevents overcharging. Radio Shielded, con- 
venient carrying handle, 12 
volts 25 amperes, 300 watts $95.00 


<u Latest Catalog @e 
ONLY AVAILABLE TO 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS ¢ DEALERS 


JOBBERS e BOATBUILDERS e SHIPYARDS 
Write Us on Your Company Stationery 


MANHATTAN MARINE 


& ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
116Y Chambers Street New York 7 
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they navigated, how they kept their ships in condition, and 
how they fared with calms, hurricanes, reefs, pirates, head- 
hunters, cannibals, port officials, and friendly natives of 
both sexes. The book rolls up into an interesting study on 
both the psychology and the technique of ocean voyaging 
in small craft. WwW. m4. T. 


DEEP WATER YACHT RIG by Conor O’Brien (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $3.00). Here is a book of 116 pages crammed 
with the wisdom of the sea. While, as the title suggests, the 
author is primarily discussing rigs suitable for long oceaa 
voyages in small yachts, he touches on so many aspects of 
deep water cruising that his latest volume will be welcomed 
by all yachtsmen who are interested in that branch of the 
sport. Based largely on Mr. O’Brien’s experience in sailing 
his Saoirse around the world, the book discusses fore and 
aft and square rigs and gives details of recommended fittings 
for their most efficient handling. Ten clear line drawings 


| illustrate the author’s text and make plain much that might 


otherwise be somewhat obscure. W. H. pe F. 
SEABIRD by Holling C. Holling (Houghton Mifflin Co., $3). 
Here is a fascinating book for youngsters from eight to 14 
and a beautiful book for all ages. Illustrated by the author 
with 28 pages in color and countless small pencil drawings 
in the i Ri of such rare execution as is seldom 
seen nowadays. It is a fascinating volume to thumb through. 
The story of an ivory gull, carved by Ezra Brown when a 
lad of fourteen aboard a whaler, runs through the book. 
The bird becomes a talisman for four generations of Browns, 
following their adventures from the whaling days of the 
early nineteenth century, through clipper ship days to steam- 
boats and finally flies with Ezra’s great grandson as mascot 
in an airplane, bringing luck to all the family. W. H. pe F. 


WHITE SAILS SHAKING edited by Ira Henry Freeman. 
(Macmillan, N.Y. $4.00). Don’t let the ladylike title fool 
you—this is an anthology of salty yarns, mostly lifted from 
books written by the better known deep water sailors past 
and present, like Jack London, Weston Martyr, Irving John- 
son, Bill Nutting, Tom Day, Dick Maury, Joshua Slocum, 
Bill Robinson, Captain Voss, Conor O’Brien and others. It 
includes two dozen yarns, with a satisfactory balance be- 
tween the hard-case and the white-flannel persuasions of 
yachtsmen. A natural for your bookshelf aboard ship. 
W.H.T. 


THE OWENS 1949 FLEET 


& Twelve models of cruisers, fishermen and utilities in 
lengths of 42’, 33’ and 27’ comprise the 1949 Flagship line 
of the Owens Yacht Co., of Baltimore, Md., and York, Pa. 
Available in the 42’ length are the Four Cabin Cruiser, the 
Flying Bridge Cruiser, the Fisherman, The Flying Bridge 
Fisherman and the Luxury Sedan. Their round bottom 
hulls retain the Owens “duraform” construction which is 
1%” double planking with a 4” marine plywood inner layer 
applied diagonally to the %” western cedar outer layer. The 
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Four-Cabin Cruiser has a 10’ X 12’ lounge and steering 
station amidships which converts into a stateroom, two com- 
partments forward and a spacious cabin aft opening onto a 





The 1949 Owens 33 Fisherman makes 22 m.p.h. with 200 hp. 
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large after cockpit. The 42’ Flying Bridge Cruiser includes 
all the features of the Four-Cabin Cruiser plus a flying 
bridge with a second set of controls. In the 42’ Fisherman, 
the cabin aft has been eliminated and this extra space pro- 
vides a 10’ X 15’ cockpit. An insulated fish well is included. 
The Flying Bridge Fisherman, as its name implies, adds a 
flying bridge. The 42’ Luxury Sedan provides an extra large 
sedan cabin by combining the lounge and the cabin aft to 
provide floor space of approximately 10’ x 16’. The cockpit 
is also enlarged and partially covered by an extension of 
the cabin top. 

The new Owens 33, which comes in three models, has 
increased beam, permitting a roomier cabin and wider side 
decks. The new 33’ Deluxe Sport Cruiser is a day cruiser 
which sleeps two and has a complete galley and a head. 
The cockpit size has been increased through the elimination 
of one cabin. A semi-enclosed permanent shelter is built 
over the steering station. The 33’ Fisherman is similar to the 
Sports Cruiser but has in addition an insulated fish well. 
The 33’ Cruiser has a large convertible sedan cabin which 
sleeps two and a forward cabin sleeping two more. 

Only minor changes have been made in the Owens 27’ 
Flagships for 1949, inasmuch as they had recently been 


redesigned (see August, 1948, YacuTinc, page 58). Four | 


styles are being offered. The 27’ Deluxe Utility has capacity 
for large groups in an open cockpit, plus a water closet and 
a hanging locker in the forepeak. The Deluxe Sport Utility 
has a semi-enclosed permanent shelter at the controls. The 
27’ Standard Sedan Cruiser and the 27’ Deluxe Sedan 
Cruiser both sleep four in the main cabin. A small forward 
cabin encloses the head and a wash basin. The Deluxe job 
includes additional accessories such as venetian blinds, win- 
dow drapes, a searchlight, windshield wiper, rear seat, 
bilge blower, etc. 

The Owens Cutter, famous for its racing record, will also 
be in the ’49 line with improved features such as a skylight, 
teak cabin flooring and main cabin seat back lockers. 

All boats in the Owens line are available with various 
power options giving a wide range of speed. It is interesting 
and heartening to note that in spite of the many improve- 
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WATSONsFLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 


GEARS 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 





Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE CO. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


E BOUND! 








4 P Sa 
WESTERN : 
2 


6 FT. DELUXE SEDAN CRUISER 
AVAILABLE NOW « SEND FOR DETAILS 
FAIRLINER DIVISION, WESTERN BOAT BUILDING CO., TACOMA 2, WN. 

















ments, prices are approximately at last year’s levels. 


AERO-CRAFT ALUMINUM OUTBOARD CRUISERS 


® One answer to the question, “Why doesn’t someone put 
an outboard cruiser into production?,” has been made by 
Harwill, Inc., of St. Charles, Mich., in announcing the pro- 
duction of two models of an 18’6” all-aluminum cabin boat 
known as Aero-Craft cruisers. 

Model JCC, is 18’6” 1.0.a., 6’ beam and has minimum 
draft. The cabin is 6’ X 8’ X 52”, and the approximate 
weight of the boat is 550 Ibs. Model JUC has a slightly 
shorter cabin and the boat weighs some 50 lbs. less. Space 
in the cabins will permit accommodations for three or four. 
The builders state that the purchaser may equip the cabin 
with accommodations as desired, or optional equipment may 
be installed at the factory. 


Any outboard motor, from 7% to 50 hp., may be used, | 


depending on the speed desired. For all-around perform- 
ance, the builders recommend a 22% hp. motor. 

Harwill also builds an 18’6” Aero-Craft aluminum run- 
about. 










en me ‘. 


The Model JCC Aero-Craft 18'6’’ aluminum outboard cruiser 


To 
Cruise South 


| 
| you need a boat and charts. 
| To 
| Enjoy 
your cruise you 
need the 


INLAND WATERWAY 
GUIDE 


The GUIDE takes up where the charts leave 
off. 


The GUIDE tells all about 
all the stops 
all the way. 
(Copies to family and friends will enable them to 
follow your trip, and save you lots of letter writing.) 


At your bookseller, $1, or from 


Marina Publishing House 
Box 101, Wilmington, N. C. 


Your name 


Address .. eee ? pate eaeE 






































































































Announcing 


DANIA BEACH YACHT BAS! ; ° DOCKS 


DANIA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Two miles south of Port Everglades Channel. Nearest 
basin to Gulf Stream Fishing without intervening 
bridges. Four miles south of center of Fort Lauder- 
dale. 


With quiet surroundings the basin adjoins the Intra- 
coastal Waterway but is sheltered from the wash 


of channel traffic. 
Ocean bathing on open beach 100 yards from slips. 


Slips along bulkhead and pier, moorings in the 
basin. Five feet depth at minimum low water. Gas, 
oil, water, ice, groceries, electricity, marine supplies 


are available. Restaurant nearby. 


Write now for reservations or further information. 


DANIA BEACH YACHT BASIN & DOCKS 


DANIA BEACH, FLORIDA 








WAY-WOLFF 
Ship-Healer 
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A NAUTICAL 
NOVELTY 


from 


MASON—BOWLES 
Designers and Manufacturers 
NOVELTY DIVISION Y 
P. O. BOX 66, WARREN, R. I. 


FOR XMAS... this handsome 
144" reading lamp! Exquisite in 
color, it is authentic with base 
cast to simulate water, red light- 
ed buoy and 12” x 6” hand-dec- 
orated shade with lightship scene 
in four oil colors. Two switches 
make it possible for you to light 
either lamp or buoy or both. 
$14.95 plus $.75 shipping charge, 


NO C.0.D.’s PLEASE 








| This red and white 


| 











YACHTING 


corded belt is typical 
of the fancy rope work 
turned out by Norva! 
F. Bacon, Jr. Fenders, 
coasters, and a wide 
variety of lanyards are 

included in the line 





WATERFRONT NEWS 
(Continued from page 73) 


tive box and sell for $8.60. Four decks cost $14.00; 6, 
$18.00, 12 for $25. The photo is returned undamaged with 
the order from Robinson-Sherman Playing Cards, Grand 
Central Station Box 169, Dept. Y, New York 17, N.Y. 


P Sailors from time immemorial have appreciated fancy 
rope work. Some of the best we've seen is made by Norval 
F. Bacon, Jr., The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N.J. The red and white corded belt with braided tie, shown 
at top of page, is for women and costs $5.00. This is typical 
of his work which includes stop watch lanyards, $1.00 to 
$5.00, manila boat fenders for $5.00, coasters, key holders, 
etc. 


> Last but by no means least among this year’s suggestions 
for Christmas are nautical books. Yacutinc has a first-rate 
collection of books on all phases of the sport. A catalog of 
same is available from Yacutinc’s Book Department, 205 
East 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


THE MARTIN LINE FOR ‘49 


® Nine new features have been 
incorporated in the three new 
Martin outboard motors, the 
| “20,” the “40” and the “60,” man- 
| ufactured by Martin Motors, of 
| Eau Claire, Wis. An improved 
power head is reported to give 
smoother, quieter and more flex- 
ible operation. Simplified controls 
for the fuel, choke and prime 
systems give greater ease of 
starting and operation. All models 
have a redesigned “Depend-a- 
pull” starter, new spark plug pro- 
tectors, improved gear housing 
seals, a new streamlined lower 
unit sprayplate and a fully en- 
closed drive shaft. 





BRODIE HONORED BY PT VETERANS 


> George H. Brodie, assistant to the president of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., has been awarded an honorary mem- 
bership in the National PT Veterans Assn. in recognition of 
the role he played in Packard’s exclusive production of 
13,000 PT boat engines during World War II. Approxi- 
_ mately 100,000 veterans saw wartime service in PTs. 


PLYCRAFT CORPORATION BUILDS ‘“SEASKOUT”’ BOATS 


> Plycraft Corp., Ltd. (successor to Canada Plycraft 
Corp.), one of Canada’s newest firms, is situated in Mahone 
Bay, one of the country’s oldest boatbuilding communities. 
The new firm will produce molded plywood speedboats, 
dinghies and canoes under the registered name of “Sea- 
_ skout” boats. 
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THISTLE SEED IS BLOWING 


To sailors with eyes to see, the Thistle heralds a new era in 
yachting. The Thistle is the first and only small boat to give 
those qualities of performance that come only with perfection 
of design and rig, the first to make full use of modern devel- 
opments in yacht construction. 


So superior is Thistle performance that we have had to coin 
a new word to describe it, Thistling; and the roster of Thistle 
skippers is commencing to look like a Who's Who of yachting. 


Length—17 Ft. 
Beam—6 Ft. 

Sail Area—175 Sq. Ft. 
Weight—315 Lbs. 


Approx. 
Construction — Lamin- 
ated Wood of 





Molded Weldwood. 
Material—Mahogany 


Whether you buy her 
complete or in kit form 
you'll have a grand 
boat. 


By ordering now you'll 
have all winter to put 
her together. 





THISTLE AND INTERNATIONAL 14 
REFER INQUIRIES TO 
SIEFARE SAILING CRAFT, ADAMSTON, NEW JERSEY 


OR 
DOUGLASS & McLEOD, INC. 
BOX 311 PAINESVILLE, OHIO 

















Danforth small boat anchors are 
light and easy to handle...ideal for 
young salts learning the ropes. Also 
good as “lunch hooks” for larger 
boats. Prices from $2.95...see your 
dealer. Write for free folder with 
“Hints on Anchoring” 


DANFORTH ANCHORS - 2125 Allston Way . Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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DOUBLE CABIN FLYING BRIDGE CRUISER 


Has two staterooms, shower, three toilets, large salon, cockpit 
and lounging deck. 





Send for Literature — Order Now 
SEDANS, SPORT CRUISERS 28’, 32’, 36’, 40°, 46° 


WHEELER &Sursart 
| Foot of Patterson Avenue, Clason Point, New York 61, N. Y. 


TAimadge 9-7000 
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ORDER YOUR SAILS NOW! 


Competent Sailmakers naturally turn out better sails 
when given ample time. Therefore, get in your orders for 
sails this autumn, and get the extra benefits of your sail- 
maker’s unhurried skill. 





BE SURE TO SPECIFY FL/GHTEX SAILCLOTH 





The better the sailcloth the better the sails. 
That’s why men who know specify Flightex. 
It’s superior sailcloth made from imported 
Egyptian cotton. It’s exceptionally tough and 
tear resistant . . . with the added protection 
of scientific mildewproofing. 


Send for Sample Swatch Folder! 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 






















For sailing without bailing, pick the craft 
with the Alcoa Aluminum Hull. It’s trim 
and light, gives you more hours of pleas- 
ure, fewer hours of maintenance. Alumi- 
num hulls need no caulking or crack 
filling. They won’t warp, rot or rust-red 
in salt or fresh water. 

Reliable builders are making boats of 
Aleoa Aluminum at prices comparable 
with wood and steel. Their seaworthy hulls 
resist bottom damage and take rough 
water without splintering. When you 
buy a boat, investigate the lightweight 
aluminum craft. They will last a lifetime. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1839 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The Comforts 
of Home... 


with Power to Roam 


HE OWNERS*of the “Gretchen Ill” wanted 
the roomy luxury of a houseboat—in sleek 
and racy lines suggestive of a Cup contender. 


They got both by turning to a pair of General 
Motors Series 71 Diesel engines for power. Be- 
cause of their sensible size, these were tucked 
away in a smaller engine room—and that meant 
more space for living accommodations. 


What’s more, these powerful GM “71” Diesels 
give that extra margin of safety and dependability ; 
that smooth performance and instant response to 
power needs. You see, GM Diesels are 2-cycle 
with power at every downstroke of their pistons. 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


SINGLE ENGINES... Up fo 200 H.P. DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS... Up fo 800 H.P, 


MOTORS 


GENERAL 


DIESEL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULK POWER 





% 


Gretchen IIT, 60' cruising houseboat, owned by Gertrude and 
Roland H. Zinn of South Orange, N. J. Designed and built by John 
Trumpy & Sons, Inc., Annapolis, Md., she is powered by 
two 6-cylinder 2-cycle Series 71 GM Diesels driving twin screws. 


That’s why you'll find GM Diesels in some of the 


‘finest yachts afloat. And, for the same reasons, 


you'll find them in other craft, both pleasure and 
utilitarian. Sailors, wherever they roam, recognize 
the safety and savings of Diesel power plus the 
speed, space and security made possible with GM 
Diesels. Think it over, yachtsmen, and you'll want 
all the facts. Drop us a line before you build or 
repower. 










DIESEL 











